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PREFACE. 



I COMPLY with ihe request of Mr. and Mrs. FelUn to 
write a preface to their translation of Herbart's Science of 
Education and The JEsOietic Revelation of the Worlds not 
because I think that any words of mine can add to th» 
value, of the book, but because I hope that by advocat- 
ing the scientific traiiiing of teachers generally, I may. 
do something to create a public ready to welcome this and 
similar enterprises. The training of teachers in schools 
-other than elementary, stands in this country in a very 
peculiar position. Nearly fifteen years ago the Commit- 
tee of the Head-Masters' Conference took the matter in 
hand and requested the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to prepare a scheme of lectures and examinations 
for the purpose. Oxford declined to take any steps, but 
Cambridge established lectures and examinations which 
have continued ever since. The result has been different 
fix>m what the projectors of the scheme intended. Very 
few public schoolmasters have submitted themselves to 
training. On the other hand, women have ftdly availed 
themselves of these opportunities, and there are at present 
five training colleges for women in direct connection with 
the examinations of the Teachers' Training Syndicate. 

It is difficult indeed to see by what argument the 
absence of training for teachers can be defended. What 
is required for doctors and clergymen would naturally be 
demanded for a profession which undertakes the hygiene 
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both of the xnind and the body. It is urged by some that 
a university graduate who has been at a public school 
needs no special training, because having had experience 
of many teachers he can tell for himself what should be 
imitated and what avoided. It would be as reasonable 
to assert that an invalid who had passed through the 
hands of many physicians would make an excellent 
doctor. A boy is not a fair critic of a master's methods. 
He is generally struck to an exaggerated degree by some 
peculiarity which may be a merit or a defect. Lideed, 
the best teaching and the highe st form of educ ation are 
imparted in such a way that the pupil is unconscious of 
the ^pcess. The greatest merit of the teacher is to 
secure his own effacement. His greatest honour is when 
the pupil thinks that he has learnt everything by his own 
.imaided efforts. A young man leaving the XTniversity goes 
to teach in a school with the vague recollections of many' 
•teachers in his mind. Perhaps there are one or two whom 
he extravagantly admires. He will imitate even these 
faults. ' He is also determined never to show the awkward- 
ness of this man, the simpUcity of that, the temper of one, 
and the guUibility of another. Notwithstanding these 
good resolutions, he may when brought face to face with 
a number of boys exhibit them all in turn. The master 
whom I most admired at school used to be very careless 
about the exercises he looked over in form. He used to 
throw them down upon the floor in a disorderly heap. 
When I first became a schoolmaster, I naturally imitated 
the practice, until one day a colleague passed the door of 
my schoolroom and pointed out to me that I was not only 
encouraging habits of untidiness, but that I was giving 
ample opportunity for fraud. After this I carefully col- 
lected my exercises, and took them in a neat packet to 
my house.. Indeed, during thirty years of teaching I 
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bave scarcely ever heard a lecture or a lessoa given by 
others from which I have not learnt something either to 
copy or to avoid. The proper use of the blackboard came 
to me, if indeed I possess it now, from a lecture heard in 
quite recent years. I am certain that a competent master 
of method could teach nine-tenths of our public school* 
masters devices of teaching which would be of great use 
to them, and could correct many obvious faults. 

It maybe objected that training of this kind would 
lead to cold and mechanical uniformity, and undoubtedly 
this might be the case if it were carried to excess. But 
it will be time to guard against this evil when the danger 
appears. At present the balance is all on the other side. 
Training colleges for elementary teachers may have 
turned out teachers of too rigid and uniform a type. But 
the material has been unpromising, and the ordinary 
pupil-teacher has not the versatihty and the independence 
of mind which is found in the graduate who aspires to be 
a public schoolmaster. But the trained schoolmaster will 
always have the advantage in certain points. He will 
secure the attention and order of a large class without 
difficulty, and his lessons will be better arranged so as to 
teach a larger amount in a shorter space of time. The 
practical certificate of the Teachers' Training Syndicate 
is given partly on a report of a competent examiner on 
certain set lessons delivered in his presence. No fair- 
minded public schoolmaster could read the detailed 
criticisms of these lessons furnished by the examiner to 
the Syndicate without admitting that he might have 
profited largely by the exercise of a similar criticism. 

What I have said above refers to the more mechanical 
parts of the practice of teaching, but the same considera- 
tions will apply with equal or greater force to instruction 
in the theory. The theoretical port of the Cambribge 
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examinaiion consists of three sections — ^history, theory, and 
practice. Each of these has its special value in the educa- 
tion of the teacher. A public school teacher, who takes 
an interest in his profession, will be struck by the fact that 
intelligent discussion of methods plays so small a part in 
the conversation of his colleagues. No body of men are 
more devoted to their work, probably no class of profes- 
sional men carry their work so completely into every 
portion of their life. The details of their profession 
engage their minds not only in the school time, but in 
the holidays ; they are as urgently present to the members 
of their family as to themselves. Indeed, the family of a 
schoolmaster is often as actively engaged in producing 
the results at which he aims, as the family of a peasant 
proprietor. JBEe does not, like a lawyer or a doctor, or a 
man of busing find repose from his anxieties in a family 
circle whose interests have nothing to do with his avoca- 
tions. The boy is always with him ; yet the fundamental 
conditions of his work are often unquestioned. The 
practice of a large school is made up of survivals and 
ti^aditionS, good, bad, and indifferent^ often lasting far 
beyond the need which called the practice into existence. 
The daily routine demands with pitiless recurrence the 
execution of tasks which we feel to be useless. School- 
masters have not the time and still less the desire to review 
their system periodically so as to bring it into harmony 
with the needs of the age, or to make a careful apportion- 
ment between effort and result. The answer is too often 
given to a reformer, '^ Well, well, we must grind on.'* A 
narrow and exaggerated sense of duty is frequently the 
bar to a higher excellence. The study of the history of 
education, tends to dispose the teacher to an intelligent 
criticism of methods, or at least to a belief that methods 
are capable of intelligent criticism. He may learn from 
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it two important things : first, the means by which the 
practice of his school has been gradually built up, so 
that he may learn to appreciate what is essential and 
what is accidental ; and secondly, the ideals which great 
schoolmasters and thinkers on education have conceived 
as at some time attainable imder happier, circumstances. 
The student of the TrixAum and Quadriviumj of Sturm, of 
the Jesuits, will learn something of the genesis of the 
modem public school, the reader of Comenius, of Milton, 
of Locke, of Bousseau,or Spencer, will have a series of ideals 
at his command which he may call from time to time into 
practical use. Also the ex cathedra teaching of practice is 
not without its advantages. The best means of imparting 
the knowledge of languages, mathematics, history, and 
geography can be taught by lectures. The best disposition 
of a time-table, the most important questions of school 
hygiene,, matters so seriously neglected in our publio 
schools, can be imparted in the same manner. The great 
oculist, Liebreich, visiting Eton College some twenlrjr years 
ago, discovered that only one class-room in the whole 
school was con3tructed on principles which he considered 
sound, and the new class-rooms, built at a great expense, 
were in some respects the worst in the place. 

But if these pleas are to be admitted for the study of 
history and practice, surely that of theory is of more urgent 
importance. The main operations of the schoolmaster are 
directed towards the mind of the pupil. How is it possi- 
ble that these operations can be wisely or profitably con- 
ducted unless he knows as much of the growing mind as 
is possible to be known. Hence the study of psychology 
becomes of the very first necessity. There is, of course, 
psychology and psychology. I do not say that the best 
psychologist will prove the best schoolmaster, or that the 
most abstract psfychological training is of the greatest use 
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to a teacher. But the psychology which has reference to 
the simple operations of the mind, and that branch of it 
which rests upon a physical basis, cannot fail to assist the 
schoolmaster materially in many of the most important 
questions which he has to decide. Let ns take the case of 
memory. Learning by heart, which occupied so large a place 
in the traditional public school curriculum^ was always 
defended on the ground that it strengthened the memory. 
The assertion of Locke that it did nothing of the kind 
was unknown or disregarded. Surely psychologists can 
tell us whether and to what extent learning by heart 
does strengthen the memory, and what kind of learning 
by heart will strengthen it most. As a boy I was com- 
pelled to learn in a superficial manner large masses of 
prose and poetry, and my memory became so weak under 
the operation that I was dismissed as soon as I had said a 
single line correctly. A friend of mine used to invent 
Homer as he went on like an' ancient rhapsodist, and 
always got off with great applause. One boy would learn 
his part of five lines, wait till the passage came round in 
its turn, and go up and say it off. Another would adopt 
the simpler method of pasting a leaf on the desk in front 
of him and reading it off. These subterfuges arose from 
demanding under the pressure of a &lse theory a task 
which could not be performed under the existing con- 
ditions. Some enlightened schools, I believe, now exact 
the accurate learning of shorter pieces; but does this 
strengthen the memory, or does it only store it with a 
golden treasury of literature ? Even more fundamental 
are the questions of pleasure and pain as inducements to 
learning, the best means of commanding attention, the 
relation of the senses to the intellect, the comparative 
merits of the hard and the easy. If these difficulties, 
which meet a schoolmaster at the very threshold of his 
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workj cannot be solved by psychology, they may at least 
be reduced to a form in which they become easier of 
solution. If we cannot reconcile disagreements, we may be 
able to see exactly where the disagreement lies. 

To those who desire to study psychology in relation to 
education few writings will have more value than those 
of Herbart. He was a psychologist of the first rank, the 
founder, some would call him, of modem psychology. He 
was also a practical teacher. Pestalozzi and Froebel were 
to some extent both psychologists and practical teachers, 
but their psychology was vague, and their teaching was 
confined to very young children. Pestalozzi in his hospi- 
tal at Stanz revolutionized the education of our present 
century. But the natures with whom he identified him- 
self, and which he analysed with such loving care, were 
those of little children, wai& and strays, poor homeless 
orphans. Herbart began the study of education and of 
the human mind as a private tutor of boys of gentle 
birth and nurture intended to receive the higher educa- 
tion. His experience, therefore — and in him theory and 
practice always went hand in hand — are of especial value 
to teachers of public schools. His practical counsels apply 
to ourselves. An Eton master is not likely to be in the 
position of teaching the elements of knowledge from an 
old piece of tapestry ; he is very likely to be grateful for 
the advice that the Odyssey is the piece of literature 
most suitable for the training of the young. 

The study of the Theory of Education which I have 
endeavoured to advocate, has been greatly hampered in 
England by the want of efiicient text-books. In Germany 
and in other countries they are abundant and accessible 
enough ; with us educational theories have too often to 
be learned from summaries or from lectures. Mr. and 
Mrs. Felkin deserve the thanks of aU who are inter- 
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ested in education by making these writings of Her- 
bart accessible to Englisbmeni They have accom- 
plished their work with the greatest care and self-desying 
zeaL The translation is as readable as is consistent with 
an exact rendering of i^e original. If it is carefolly 
studied, as it ought* to be, there will be no difficulty in 
understandiog it. Their introduction is probably the best 
account of Herbart which has appeared in our tongue. I 
venture to hope that their efforts, a labour of love, will be 
appreciated in this country, and that the work which they 
now put forth may be so successful as to induce them or 
others to undertake a similar task, and to remove a re- 
proach which has long rested upon us, that we have no 
Educational Library, and that the publishers who have 
attempted to give us one have suffered a serious loss. 

OSCAS BsowNiKa. 



TEANSLATOES' PEEFAGE. 



The translation of Herbarfc's oliief edncational work 
whicli is now offered to English and American readers, 
and especially to educationalists of bobli countries, was 
undertaken with great doubt and diffidence. But the 
need of such a translation was said to be felt, and we 
were induced to begin it by a member of the working 
staff of the Maria Grey Training College for women, Miss 
K M. Clarke, and to continue it by the late Mr. Quick, 
who much desired that Herbart should be made accessible 
to English teachers, and without whose encouragement 
we should hardly have presumed to proceed. This must 
be our apology for undertaking so difficult a task — one 
we would gladly have left in more able hands. Herbart's 
style, classical as it is, presents many difficulties to the 
translator. It is one peculiarly his own, characterised by 
great compression of thought, and requiring dose atten- 
tion on the part of the reader, in whom Herbart presumes 
a deep interest in the subject of education. A more flow- 
ing English rendering it would, have been possible to 
give, but it would have been a paraphrase, not Herbart 
himself. Therefore since accuracy, faithful representa- 
tion, is a translator's first duly and virtue, we have 
determined to leave the work in its present form, believ- 
ing that those who wish to study it will prefer to do so 
in the more rugged ^but more correct translation. 
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XIV Translator^ Preface. 

Although The JEatheiic Hevelatian of (he Worjk^ having 
been written first, precedes The Science of Education in 
the translation, we recommend the student to read The 
Science of Education before The jEsfhetic Bevdation] as 
the latter requires a greater previous knowledge of Her- 
bart'a mode of thought and technology. 

Our warmest thanks are due to Mr. Oscar Browning, 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, for his valuable 
preface, showing the worth of Herbart's writings to 
English teachers ; we also acknowledge the careful and 
scholarly revision of the translation by M^' G. W. 
Steevens of Balliol College, Oxford. ^ 

We are indebted to G. A. Hennig's Life and Study of 
Herbart for much information, and to it and Ziller's 
Herbartischen Reliquien for most of the biographical 
material. Of these we have made free use, as well as of 
Carl Siohter's and Dr. Otto Willmann's editions of Her- 
bart's works, with their rich and suggestive comment- 
aries. The material of the analysis of the Pddagogik, 
given at the close of the Introduction, is taken from 
Sichter, and that of the .^thetic Bevelation of the 
World chiefly from Hennig. 
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** Das Ol&ok des Erziebefn I Wer noob ansser dem ixmem HeUigiharoa 
der eignen Ideenbildang dn Glfink snobt, das einen reineii Vemnnftgemiss 
geben, and niebt Ton ZniaU stammen »oll, der kann nor in einem GescbSft 
6s »»iob erarbeiten. walobsa dio Dantellnng dor Idee in einer ezisiixenden 
Intelligena mm Ziel bat." 



** Van soil keine mensebliobe Eralt ISbmen ; nnter dem Sobntre des 
sitiUcben Gesetses nnd nnter seiner milden Herrsobaft aollen alle gedeiben.*' 



** Man bat nor dann die Eraiebnng in seiner Gewalt wenn man einen 
groBsen. nnd in seinen Tbeilen innigst yerkntlpften Gedankenkreis in die 
jagendliobe Seele an bringen weiss, der das Ungtbastige der Umgebong an 
fii>erwiegen, das Gdnstige derselben in siob anisolteen and mit siob an 
Tereinigen Kraft besitst." 

J. F. HxBBAsr. 



INTRODUCTION BY THE TRANSLATORS. 



HEBBARTS LIPB AND EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

Onb of the greatest liviDg art critic^ has said, that the real 
Rtrength of an artist is tried to the atmost, and tieyer elsewhere 
brought out so thoronghlj, as in painting one man or woman 
and the sonl that is in them. Whether the tool of the artist 
be pen or brash, the assertion is equally tme ; indeed, it pst^ 
haps applies with greater force if the artist be a writer and not 
a painter, since the simpler materials to produce any -effect, 
require greater firmness of touch and accuracy of sight in him 
who uses them. In no sense can the following brief biography 
jSretend to offer that perfected portrait of a great mlku in which 
the interaction of the internal and external forces which build 
up character is made visible. Anything beyond the barest out- 
lines of his personality and the outward details of his life has 
been of necessity omitted ; and what are these, ** if," as Car- 
lyle has asked, ** its inner secret, the remorse, temptations, true, 
often baffled, never ended struggle of it be forgotten P " The 
story of Herbart's inner growth and development remains to 
be written. This little sketch is only a humble finger-post by 
the wayside of a noble life, and its purpose will be fulfilled if 
it points the English traveller in the world of thought to what, 
for him, is an almost unknown country of beauty and of good; 
flim^iiiUMi Johann Friedrich Herbart was bom at Oldenburg, 
May 4th, 1776. His father, Thomas Gerhard Her- 
bifft, a lawyer and privy councillor of that town, seems to have 
conscientiously discharged his professional duties, but to have 
had no desire to extend the narrow range of thought required in 
their daily routine. His mother, on the contrary, Louise Schutte, 
the daughter of an Oldenburg doctor, is desicribed as " a rare 
and wonderful woman." Utterly unlike her husband, possess- 

B 
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ing imagination, strength of will, and considerable intelleotnal 
power, she was eminently fitted for what to her was a labonr 
of loye — the direction of her only child's earlj edacation, in 
which she happily combined discipline with affection. The 
boy's delicacy when a child, the resnlt of a fall into atnb of 
iklmost boiling water, induced his mother to provide him with 
home instrnction. Her choice, of his first private tutor, after- 
wards Pastor TJlzen, was a wise one. The aim of all his in- 
strnction was to caltiyate clearness, definiteness, and continuity 
of thought, fuid the boy's innate aptitude for philosophy received 
from such teaching a powerful stimulus. The mother, that she 
might watch the tutor's influence and methods of instrnction, 
as well as help her son in any difficulty, was always present at 
the lessons, learning Gh:«ek herself, that she might the more 
perfectly follow the progress of his studies. As a child he 
showed extraordinary power of understanding and remembering 
the thoughts of others. He would reproduce sermons heard in 
church almost word for word. His mathematical turn of mind 
was a marjced mental characteristic, evident even in his childish 
play, as was aUo his attraction to physical science. Time was 
found among more serious studies for music, for which he had 
considerable talent. His love for it lasted through life, and we 
are told he would; seek relief in it from the arduous labours of 
later years, delighting his friends by his performances. His 
book on harmony, ^and a sonata of merit, composed in 1808, and 
performed at his Centenary Memorial Festival, prove that music 
was to him a source both of work and recreation. However 
much we may doubt the truth of his generalization, we can 
nnderstand how the following piece of autobiography was 
written in the remembrance of this period of childhood, its 
mental gifts and their 'favourable environment — '* the whole 
look of a well-trained boy is directed above himself, and when 
eight years old, his entire line of vision is beyond all histories 
of children." * 

Entering the Gymnasium of his native town in his thirteenth 
year, he already possessed that ** many-sided and balanced 

^ Introdnotion to AJX^. PSdagogik, pago 89. 
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interest " wbich he afterwards defined as ^' the first part of the 

acational aim." 

Having began logic at the age of eleven, and 
^^^ ^^ metaphTsics when twelve, he two jears later wrote 
an essay on Human Freedom, oonolnding with the following 
words, carionslj indicative even at this earlj age of the intel- 
lectual rectitude which throughout life was one of his most 
prominent characteristics — " It is contrary to all philosophy to 
ireject an aigument against which we have nothing to urge." 

At the Oymnasium, where a year after his entrance he was 
placed in the prima, his favourite stndies were physics and 
philosophy. A farewell oration delivered in Latin in 1794, in 
which he compared Cicero and Kant's conception of the highest 
good, with the principle of moral philosophy, attracted con- 
siderable attention. As to his social experiences at school, the 
boy's home education had increased, as was to be expected, his 
natural reserve ; and, though he won the regard and even the 
affection of his fellow pupils, he seems to have formed friend- 
ships with only two of his classmates, Bonus and Laogreuter. 
During the long half-holiday rambles, which, in the absence of 
any national game like cricket, formed the one gi-eat recreation 
then, as now, of Oerman boys, the three friends would enter 
into hot discussions on many* subjects, sometimes losing their 
way both in subjects and forests, as when Herbart thought he 
had discovered the secret of perpetual motion, hut never fail- 
ing to find the Basket of provisions which his good mother would 
send on before them. According to the master's report, HerbMrt 
left the Oymnasium, his only school, at the ' age of eighteen, 
" distinguished among his schoolfellows for order, good conduct, 
and nnceasing industry in developing and improving his excel- 
lent natural abilities.*' With a mind at once classically cul- 
tured and thoroughly trained in the processes of logical thought, 
he went at once to Jena to study jurisprudence at his father's 
wish ; a snbject entirely distasteful to himself, and which he 
ultimately threw aside. 
Life at the ^^e University of Jena, where Herbart spent the 
Uaivem^. jigj^jj three years, devoting himself to philosophy 
rather thjEui to jbrisprudence, was then' the focus of German 
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pbilosophio thought. Karl Rheinhold, the gifted disciple of 
Kant, whose system had superseded that of Wolff, with iti? utili- 
tarian basis for morality, was succeeded bj Fichte, who became 
Professor of Philosophy at the University in 1794, the year of 
Herbart's entrance. At first the scholar, and later on for a 
time the enthusiastic disciple of Fichte, Herbert formed the 
highest estimate of his teacher's genius, and ac nowledged the 
extent of the intellectual debt which he owed hiuL But the 
spirit of enqnity in the young student was too strong to be 
limited, and his acut'O logic soon conyinced him that Fichte's 
Idealism was no satisfactory theory of the uniyerse. Later he 
wrote.: ''Fichte taught me chiefly through his errors, and was 
able to do so, because in , all his' enquiries he aimed at exact 
thought. With and by means of this aim e7Wj teacher of 
philosophy is useful to his scholars ; without it, the latter are 
but Tisionaries and fools." 

The year 1796 marks the point at which German philosophy 
bifurcates into the streams of Idealism and Realism. Herbart's 
criticisms of this date on Schelling, whose philosophy he con- 
sidered the most logical form of Idealism, contained his points 
of divergence from Fichte, and the leading ideas, easily recog- 
nisable, of his own future system. ''However many happy 
thpughts," he writes, " may be scattered about in Fichte's deduc- 
tions regarding natural right and morality, I consider the funda- 
mental points, f.0. Iiis theory of the recogLition of a reasoning 
being as such, apd his doctrine of freedom, as fi9blse." It is sug- 
gestive of the future teacher,. that Herbfirt rejected the idealistic 
doctrine of freedom at this early stage of his mental develop- 
ment, on the ground of its inconsistency with the:po88ibility pf 
education.* In the letter before referred to, he writes : " I am 
very modest in my demand^ on human, freedom. Leaving that 
to Schelling and to Fichte, I seek to determine a human being 
by thelawa of hifl reason tSd natnre, and jp give him 



wfiich^ will e nable hi m, to make something of himself." 
• Having thus parted from his teacher, he started on his own 
independent line of thought, often passing weeks together in 
the ooneideration of philosophical problems, to the exclusion "of 
«Il other study,. |ii,nd rarely attending the university lectures. 
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In thus thinking oat his snbject for himself, and then discnss- 
ing it with a few chosen friends, he acquired that firm mastery 
over his material, which characterised from this time both Ids 
written and oral productions. To this period of his life belongs 
also that stndj of the Homeric poems, npon which was founded 
the opinion to which he always afterwards adhered, and the 
practical worth of which he himself successf uUj proved, when 
teacher, that since the poems contain " the best classical repre- 
sentations of an ideal boyhood," the. reading of them should 
form the beginning of education. 

Herbart's mother, attracted by the University society which 
her mental capacity so well fitted her to enter, and glad to 
leave the uncongenial husband (from whom she was afterwards 
divorced) for her son's society, lived in Jena during the latter's 
residence there, associating with its professors, especially with 
Fichte, Niethammer, and the historian Woltmann, and using 
her personal acquaintance with Schiller to bring about a friend- 
ship between her son and the poet, traces of which may be 
found in Herbart's writings. Once more she was to exercise a 
beneficial influence on lier son's future, by directing his strong 
interest in education, latent only up to this time, into its first 
channel of practical activity, from whence it was to pass into, 
and. mark out the much-loved ^ork of his life. Acting on her 
suggestion and advice, he left the University early in 1797, 
before his course was completed, to become private tutor to the 
three sons of Herr von Steiger-B^gisberg, the governor of 
Interlaken. In later years, the happy relation hitherto existing 
between the mother and son became somewhat clouded. Be- 
lieving that from the study of philosophy, to which he after- 
wards returned, hie would obtain but poor provision for the 
practical needs of life, sha ceased to enter into his projects 
with the old approval and sympathy. He, on his part, seems 
to have retained his early affection for her unbroken, and we 
gain a glimpse of his strong loving nature from a letter written 
to his hdend Schmidt in 1799, when his mother's illness, com- 
bined with other circumstances, induced him to resign his post 
as tutor. " I think I could have surrounded my garden (bis 
pupils) with a fairly impenetrable hedge, did not my sick 
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mother's wislies oall me awaj. I have begged her not to hide 
them from me, and joa will wish me compensation in the joy 
of an attempt to lighten her snfEerings. Mj good, mj perpetual 
benefactress! how mnch that was undreamed of, perhaps nn- 
ayoidable, has she had to suffer for my sake ! How gladly 
would I repay her, were it in any way possible ! " 
UfoasaPii- "Whatsoeyer of morality and of intelligence; 
Tats Tator. ^hat of patience, perseyerance, faithfulness, of me- 
thod, insight^ ingenuity, energy; in a word, whatsoeyer of 
strength the man had in him, will lie written in the Work he 
does." Difficult indeed would it be to find a fairer record of 
head and heu^, than that contained in the work of Herbart. 
He went, as he writes, into his " new world of hopes, wishes, 
cares and plans, with the earnest purpose of descrying the hap- 
piness it offered " him. The condition of his pupils and his 
general enyironment are best learned from his own words in a 
letter to his friend Rist. " The piece of land g^yen me to till has 
not been neglected by nature, though it has lain fallow terribly 
long, has become hard and stiff, and must be thoroughly dug 
oyer before anything can be sown in it. . . . Friendly faces 
and helpful hands whereyer help is possible, consideration and 
courtesy, and aboye all things complete freedom in the arrange- 
ment of work, combined with the greatest interest in the result 
— all these I wanted and haye found in the house of Landyogt 
Steiger. • • . The man ib man, the woman, woman, and the 
children, children ; they are all actually what they seem, and so 
at least satisfy the requirements of truth, if not exactly of 
beauty. . . . Steiger is conscientiousness and punctuality itself, 
and yet no pedant ; he is almost without prejudices, and recep* 
tiye to all for which a reason can be shown. He can be at 
times cheerful, merry ; under his rule the household liyes in 
quiet regularity, the wife in her unyarying gentleness, goodness 
and charity, the children in their joyousness. The house i& no 
temple of genius, but the abode of healthy common sense." 

Herr yon Steiger, probably seeing the rare ability of their 
teacher, left the education of his three sons, Ludwig, Karl, and 

^ Put miA Frnentt by Thos. Gorljle, book 8, oh. y. 
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Bndolf, aged respectively fonrteen, ten, and eight years, en« 
tirely in his hands, the sole condition being that Herbart should 
report its plan and progress to him in a letter every two months. 
Five only of the twenty-four letters were preserved, but these 
contain the outlines of an unusual course of education carefully 
planned, strictly based on psychology, and therefore adapted 
with rare educational insight to the individualities and different 
ages of the three boys. Being concerned in this place with 
the man rather than the teacher, we only remark in passing, 
that these letters, written at the age of twenty-one, contain 
many of the fundamental ideas afterwards worked into the 
structure of his system. Here he first conceived the thought 
of an edticaHng instruction^ and the possibility and benefit of 
reading the Odyssey in the original with boys of eight to ten 
years of age. Here we find him en deavouri ng to 9rop8j8.Jn 
his pi^pils a nuLny -sidedij^tfirju^^ and t o inteij iyine the pu p irs 
i nterest w ith the teacher's o^n, by mutual study of the same 
subject. Here, in a word, he gained that wealth of educational 
experience, which enabled him twelve years later, when he had 
made trial of its worth practically and theoretically, to write 
as follows: '*The teacher, as tutor to two or three pupils, 
creates his own school. To him who hears the true artist's call 
to education, the small dull space in which he at first perhaps 
feels himself confined, soon becomes so bright and large, that 
he discovers the whole of education therein, with all its motives ' 
and needs, the satisfaction of which is truly a work immeasur^ 
able. Be he ever so learned, the boundary line of his know- 
ledge must f^e away in the face of all that amongst which he 
ought to choose, if he would find what is best suited to his 
pupils. If he ^ at once strong and flexible, nevertheless the 
strength and the flexibility which he needs to rule perfectly, and 
protect the varied dispositions of those entrusted to his care, 
must appear to him an ideal. The home, with all its relation- 
ships and customs, must become infinitely valuable to him, so 
far as it helpfully co-operates, and what is wanting he must 
miss that he may learn to desire it. Thus begins the education 
of the trttd't^klihek':" 

Of the three boys, Karl, obstinate, boisterous, and dearly 
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liking to play the mentor to his younger brother, bnt fall of. 
deep feeling, loving, indastrions, and eager after knowledge, 
became Herbart*B fayonrite pupil, and later on his devoted 
friend. Perhaps the knowledge, tact, affection, conscientious- 
ness, wide sympathies and touch of humour, which, combined 
with "faith in the good nature of healthy boys,"^ made Her^ 
bart almost an ideal teacher, are nowhere more perceptible 
than in the letters written to. this boy after he had left the 
Steigers : *' I know you find difficulty in putting your thoughts 
into words ; this shows you do not think clearly enough, and 
tends to leave your teacher in the dark as to the best subjects 
and means for your instruction. • • . How useful it would 
be to you, and pleasant to me, if we could still work a while 
together; this depends in a great measnre on whether you can 
express yourself clearly to me. In the summer you will read 
Phflddrus. This book especially provides you with much to 
think about, and if you will tell me your thoughts and ask 
mine, I can continue to help you. Especially tell me which of 
the three authors, Xenophon, Plutarch, or Plato, g^ves you 
most pleasure, and which most food for thought ; do not con- 
fuse these questions, and answer each separately." After 
advice as to the way in which he must collect and order his 
thoQghts — advice so clear and valuable to all boys who are in 
a fluid state mentally, that the temptation to quote in full is 
Tery great, the teacher in the letter g^ves place to the friend. 
" If you have no time to re-read what you have written, then 
the quickest letter will please me the best. I cannot give up 
my letter that you may make an erereiiiwn of it ; please re^ 
member this if you love me — ^it is the most binding of all the 
rules I send you. Remember you must not be in the least 
slavishly bound by them ; 1 mean them rather as hints. . . . 
In all efforts for your own culture, in all attention turned on 
yourself, you will not forget there are duties not connected with 
your culture, indeed which may even dash with it, but which 
you must fulfil for the sake of others. Until now you have 
been free from heavier obligations of this kind, and if you are 

^ Introdaotion to A^lg. PSdagojik, page 90. 
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otAj caref al not to be rnde and disobliging to jonr sister Hen- 
riette, and not to give yoorself canse to be dissatisfied witb jonr 
treatment of Bndolf, then I hope the little oonrtesiee dne to 
those snrronnding yon will suggest themselves to yon moxe and 
more. It will help yon to judge yourself in these matters, if I 
send yon an extract from your last letter, whioh yon no doubt 
wrote with the best intentions in the world. ' Zwar weis (weiss) 
ich das es mir etwas schwer sein wird, das Intereeante (Interes- 
sante) was mir den Tag.uber an&llen mag an finden; aber doch 
weil sie (Sie) es mir rathen, nnd weil (,) was sie (Sie) mir rathen 
(,) an meinem Nnsen (Nutzen) ist, will ich es geme thun.' ^ 

^^ (Do not lose your temper over the orthog^aphioal faults 
noticed in the brackets ; I did not lose mine.) What would 
have been your answer had I not merely advised, but asked this, 
and not for your advantage and pleasure, but for mine P Ought 
you to have refused it P Of course yon know I would not for 
the sake of a mere foolish fancy ask yon anything which cost 
yon mncb time and trouble, but its value would doubtless have 
been as great to me as your trouble is to yon. How would it, 
However, have been, had my aim been merely to judge of the 
education I had given yon by its result P Would you then have 
undertaken the work, or would you rftther have spent the time 
in learniog by yourself P I expect the answer in your next 
letter. . . . Yon are quite silent this time about Rudolf. 
His teachers are more satisfied with him ; may I then conclude 
you are making it easier for him to be good P • . . I want 
to remind you of little Franz, for if there is opportunity to help 
him to understand things, much is won for the future. . . • 
I ask you above all things to meet your new teacher with 
courtesy. • • . Pay attention when he wishes to talk of 
anything with you, follow the conversation where it leads, give 
your opinion modestly when you have one, best interrogatively ; 
do not judge decisively — ^that would* break the conversation; 
think over it afterwards, and try to follow it up at some con- 
venient time. Tell me if you understand him, and of what ypn 

^ ** I know it will be rather difficult for zne to find ont what ham intereited 
ne daring the d»jr. bat Rinoe yoa advise it, and as what yon advise u«e ia for 
niy good, I will williagly do it." 
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care most to speak with him. Yoa see, my dear boj, mj wishes 
are with jou and m 7 spirit would fain be with yon also, and 
with those belonging to yon." 

Herbart's progress in philosophical thought went on rapidly 
during this period in Switzerland. Whether absorbed in the 
view of the inimitably beautiful and sublime, woven together 
by nature in an TJnnameable, or actively occupied in sounding 
with knowledge and sympathy the depths of the human heart, 
he felt himself more and more powerfully attracted to that 
unknown mysterious Unity beyond himself, which holds to- 
gether and animates all things, and imparts to them its hidden 
force. The problem of self-consciousness occupied his mind. 
Its solution formed the foundation of his metaphysics, and led 
the way to psychology, which, impelled by its value in educa- 
tion, he at once beg^an to study. 

Political events which interrupted the education of his 
pupils, combined with personal considerations, determined 
Herbart to resign his post as teacher in 1799. He always 
remembered the Steigers* household with affectionate grati- 
tude, and carried on an intimate correspondence with his pupil 
Karl till the year 1817. 

Life in In the house of his friend Schmidt, then Senator, 
*"""■*• and afterwards Oberbiirgermeister of Bremen, Her- 
bart passed the next two years studying philosophy, his object 
being to complete his academic course, and thus qualify for a 
university chair. His Bremen friends, believing him to be the 
man to exercise a reforming influence on public education, 
wished to obtain for him a schoolmaster's place in Bremen. 
His views of reform he gave in his work, Ideen «u einem 
pddagogischen Lehrplan fwr hohere Studten (1801), and the 
method explained therein, which he maintained instruction in 
the ancient languages must adopt, forms an important supple- 
ment to his later writings on the same subject. 

In 1802 appeai*ed his essay on Pestalozzi*s newly published 
woi'k, Wie Oertrud ihre Kinder lehri. Its object was to 
help. mothers of the middle and upper classes to form a correct 
estimate of ita value. Herbart recognised the importance of 
the work, and pointed out with his usual clearness both the 
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troth and limitations of its ideas. He Had visited Pestalozzi in 
1799 at Bnrgdoi-f, and the essay contained the yonng philoso- 
pher's impressions of the man of genius and his method of 
teaching. After describing the lesson which Pestalozzi had 
arranged at an nnnsaal hoar in the evening so that Herbart 
might be present^ he criticises and justifies his method as 
follows : " Bat why does Pestalozzi g^ve so much to be learned 
by heart P Why does he seem to have chosen the subjects of 
instmction withi so little consideration for the natural inclina- 
tions of children P Why does he only allow learning, never 
talks himself with the children, never chats, jokes, tells stories 
to them P Why is everything which might mitigate the 
seriousness of school life here scornfully banished P How is it 
that he, at the first glance such a friendly, lovable man, he 
who greets everything human with such gentleness, whose first 
word to the stranger seemsr to say, ' here he who deserves it 
will JSnd a heart,' — ^how is it that he, amongst the childi*en 
who possess his whole heart, no longer pours forth joy, no 
longer combines the pleasant with the useful P " 

*' These questions did not trouble me sa very much, although 
others have arisen from them. My own experiences and ex- 
periments had prepared me to estimate the mental power of 
children incomparably higher than is usual, and to seek the 
reason of their pleasure in instruction elsewhere than in super- 
fluous sporting, and their dislike of it elsewhere than in the 
assumed dryness and difficulty of such subjects as require 
seriousness and attention. What are considered the difficult 
and the easy, I have often found to be the exact contrary. I 
have loDg held that the sole and genuine root of instmction is 
a feeling of clear comprehension. And a perfect r^^larity in 
the sequence of studies adapted to all requirements, was to me 
the ideal, which I looked upon as the omnipresent means of 
securing to all instmction its true efficacy. It was the dis- 
covery of this sequence, of the arrangement and co-ordination 
of what was to be learned contemporaneously and what con- 
secutively, which formed, as I understood it, Pestalozzi's chief 
aim. Granted he had found it, or at least was on the road to 
it, every unnecessary addition, every assistance by indirect 
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xneanfly would be harmfal and objectionable, as diverting the 
mind from the main point. If that sequence still remained for 
him to find, or any way to improve and extend, his method is 
at least so far correct, that it rejected harmful superfluities. 
Its laconic brevity is its modt essential merit. No useless word 
was heard in the school ; thus the train of understanding was 
never interrupted. The teacher spoke steadily to the children, 
the wrong letters were immediately rubbed off the slate, so the 
child could never linger over his mistakes. There was no 
deviation from the true course ; therefore every moment was 
one of progress." 

More important is Herbart's treatise on PeHaJoMzCB Idee 
e%ne0 ABO der Aruchauungf written on his conviction that 
the principle was one of the greatest valae, not only in the 
elementary schools for which it was intended by Pestalozzi, but 
Oi applied in a developed form to ilie tohole of edtication. The 
book, published in 1802, consists of an introduction, in which 
the value of Observation^ (Anschauung) as an educational 
factor is proved, and of three parts treating respectively of its 
nature, form, and employment. The caidinal fault of unculti- 
vated sight-perception, Herbert argues, is its concentration on 
colour ; observation (Anschauung) should correct it by exhibit, 
ing and fixing the attention on form. Of all the formative 
processes of education, cultivated observation is the most 

foundation of future knowledge and judgment. The child is 
made up of desires, perceptions, and imaginations. From 
perceptions follows knowledge of nature and of objects, and 
they must preponderate, unless the child is to be ruled by 
caprice, the outcome of desires, or by delusion, the growth of 
imaginations. Imagination needs guidance, the desires a 

^ The word Observation is used here and afterwards as an approximate, 
but by no means exaet equivalent for that diffionlt word, Anschanmig. In 
Ansohaamigr-* oondition of refleotive yet alert Qontemplation — ^there is an 
objeotiye and sabjectiye element, not indladed in the term Observation ; there 
is first, peroeption by the ohild of the objeot or idea presented to bim 
(objective), and seoondly, his cpntempliition and reflection thereon (sab- 
Jective). 
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oonnterpoise ; b oth Jend themselves to a keen observa>tion of 
objects as they are, which means, in the case of children, as 
thej are exhibited to them. Since the senses only discover 
easUj what the mind knows how to see, the eje is worth 
nothing unless the mind is disciplined. To this end, the mind 
must observe, to the ntmost degree of accuracy, differences of 
form. Forms mnst be studied sjstematicallj 09 form ; their 
concepts mnst enter into and become an integral part of the 
mind's contents. Afathematics contain the material gathered 
bj the greatest nunds ot. all . .agea. for .the study of form, and 
therefore the b^t material for the cultivation of Observation 
(Anschauung). j fence mathematics are indispen sable for the 
beginning, m i ddle, a n d end of an jPH^n^^^-^^g ^'Tiaf.T>nnf.;r>Ti, Jn. 
straction will overcome distraction — a child's nntural condition 
— ^when it has shown him the weakness, and at the same time 
the potential strength and capacity for cultivation of his intel- 
lect, and for this mathematics is the best instrument. In 
mathematics, and nowhere else, is to be sought the thread for 
a child's early instruction, which can be so conditioned, that it 
shall provide an authority for its own use as well as for all 
other studies, at whose command distraction shall disappear 
and attention arise and endure." This is the A B of 
Antohawmg. 

Since single points possess no form, and the connection of two 
points give only a line, f.e. distance without form, the connec- 
tion of three points, t.e. the triangle, is the most simple form, 
the element of all others, and, as such, the elementary fom^ for 
Anschauung (AUg. Padagogthy Book II., Chap. v. 1). 

It would be beyond the scope of the present sketch to follow 
Herbart's demonstration of the value of the A B of An- 
sehauung, and its use for other subjects of study, especially 
geog^phy and natural science^ in the middle and later stages 
of an " educating instruction." Bnt his estimate of its valne 
for the beginning of instruction just noticed, raises a question 
whic& will probably occur to all disciples of the new education, 
t.e. how far was' Herbart indebted to Pestalozzi for his ideas 
and method P. 

Doubtless Herbart received the idea of *' j&nschauung" in its 
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elementary form from Pestalozzi; it is equally beyond qnestion, 
that the trae conception of its application throngbont the whole 
sphere of edacation was Herbart*s alone. The latter*s own 
words confirm this. After considering " the grand idea (An- 
Bchannng) of the genial, the noble Pestalozzi/' he says : " The 
discoverer has worked ont the same for only a narrow sphere, 
that of elementary education ; it belongs, however, to the whole 
of education, but it needs for that an extended development." ^ 
The total absence of any scientific training, and ignorance of 
even the little psychology known to his predecessors, rendered 
Pestalozzi incapable of generalising from his experience the 
laws of mind, and consequently of demonstrating the validity 
of any law for all education. That he clearly felt the need 
thereof is certain ; he expressed it by saying : *' Ich will den 
menschlichen Unterricht psychologisieren " (I wish to psycholo- 
gise instruction). The first attempt to put the enlarged con- 
ception into practical shape was also Herbart's — the A B of 
Anschauung. The deductive method he there employs is 
obviously one which Pestalozzi, in his ignorance of the laws 
of logic, could neither have used nor suggested. All points to 
the inference, that P^stalozzi's was the inspired idea, but its 
systematic expansion was Herbart's. Nor is there any evidence 
to show that Herbart was in any sense a disciple of Pestalozzi, 
or that his educational activity and theories were started by 
him. Pestalozzi did not begin his work at Bnrgdorf, where 
Herbart visited him, till 1799 (and with the exception of a 
chance meeting at Zurich there is no record of any previous 
one), when Herbart was actively engaged as a teacher, and 
had in the Steiger letters, as has been before noticed, already 
formulated his theory of education. The points of contact be- 
tween the two teachers are many and striking. Herbar t's 
fnndamet it al principle of psycholopry — prfiSQutatipns are the 
elements of which the mind is composed — and the deduction 
from it on which hangs his whole theory of educsition — vie. the 
griving of the presentations, or the formation of \ the circle of 
thought, is the work of the teacher-^are, as he himself pointed 

^ Introdaetion to A S C of Atuehauung. 
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out, the former the basis, the latter the counterpart of Pesta- 
lozzi's practice. "The essence and the advantage of Pesta- 
lozzi's method of instrnction is . • . that it pei*ceiyes its 
work is to bnild the child's mind, to construct therein a definite 
and clearly perceived experience ; not to proceed as if the boy 
had already an experience, but to take care that he gains it.*' ^ 
The wder of instruction again was a question that both Herbart 
and Pestalozzi perceived to be of vital importance. Both alike 
also shared the conviction which ushered in a new epoch of 
education, that this order ought to be absolutely and solely 
determined by -the advancing stages and corresponding needs 
of the child's development. "A perfect regularity in the 
sequence of studies adapted to all requirements was to me the 
ideal which I looked upon as the ever present means of insur- 
ing to all instruction its real efficacy. It was the discovery of 
this sequence, of the arrangement and co-ordination of what 
was to be learned synchronously and what consecutively, which 
foiined, as I understood it, Pestalozzi's chief aim."^ We need 
not multiply examples of these harmonies of ideas ; they are to 
be considered not as composed of theories derived by Herbart 
from Pestalozzi, but rather' as instances of the many ^points of 
contact which a great and inspired effort like Pestalozzi's 
offers to a different system of thought. 

I4fe In ^^ May, 1802, Herbart left Bremen for Gottingen, 
GSmngciL where he obtained his Doctor's degree in open dispu- 
tation, and began his academic work with lectures on philo- 
sophy and pedagogy. These lectures, carefully thought out, 
and always delivered extempore, soon attracted to his audi- 
torium the whole philosophical life of Grdttingen. Among his 
hearers was his former pupil and present friend, Carl von 
Bteiger; and, with him and a few other young men, who 
eagerly shared his educational plans and work, Herbart began 
an intimate and stimulating intercourse. Conscious he was in 
his right place, he refused a post in Heidelberg, where he 
would have received an income four times as large as that at 

^ Btand^fWiki der Seitrtheiltutff d/n PentaloMMViehen UnUrrichtnnfth.ide» 
' Ueh^r FettaloMsi'i netutU bckriJU Hie Gtrtrud ihre Kinder Uhtt. 
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Oottingen. The liixmiliating position in wliicli O^rmanj then 
stood to France affected everj nnit of the defeated nation. 
Oat of his stipend of £45 a year and the small income he 
derived from other sonrces, Herbart was compelled to con- 
tribnte his quota of 1,500 francs to war expenses; and what was 
to him far worse, the nnhappj state of the country and its 
uncertain future, predisposed its sons to enter business rather 
than study philosophy. But the troubles of the time, which 
shattered the faith of the many, might ruffle the surfoce, but 
could not disturb the depths of his serene and hopeful nature. 
'* I never lost my belief in noble hearts or in knowledfire,*' he 
writes at this time ; and the list of his works published during 
the Gottingen period of seven years, affords abundant evidence 
that his intellectual force flowed on, not only untroubled, but 
with ever-increasing strength. In 1802 appeared the ABO 
of Aiischauung^ to which was- added to the second edition of 
1804, JHe aesthetisoke Darstellung der Welt ale doe Hauptge- 
echdft der JBrxiehung. In 1804 was published Siaiidpunkt der 
Bevriheilung der FeetalozxVe'hen Tlnterrichtemeihode ; in 1806, 
AUgemeine Pddagogik (his principal work on education), 
Hauptpunkte der Metaphysik, and Hauptpunkte der Logik. 
The latter, commenced one mid-day, was sent to the printers 
the next noon, a proof of the perfection which any subject of 
thought reached in Herbart's mind before he put pen to paper. 
In 1808 he finished his Allgimeine praktisclie Fhiloeophie^ and 
lastly in 1809 he prefaced and added some important com- 
ments on three papers written by his scholars, Dissen, Thiersch, 
and Kohlrausch. The prospects of the University ultimately 
became " so dark and uncertain,*' that Herbart accepted a call 
to Kdnigsberg in 1809. '' How happy I was," he writes, " to 
receive the offer of this, the most renowned chair "of philosophy, 
the place which when a boy I longed for in reverential dreams, 
as I studied the works of the sage of Kdnigsberg." ^ 

Life in During the twenty-four years spent in Konigs- 

K62ilgBb6rg. \ieTg, Herbart reached the height of his literary 

and academic activity. He began by carrying out a long- 

> Kant. 
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cherished idea^ that, " in edacation, tlieorj and practice should 
always go together." Not satisfied with teaching theoretic 
pedagogy, he desired to fonnd a sort of pedagogic seminaiy, 
where his hearers conld apply practically the principles which 
they had learned from him in the class-room. " Amongst my 
duties," he writes, ^' I had the lectures on education yery much 
at heart. But education cannot merely be taught ; it must be 
domoostrated and practised. Besides, I wish to extend my ten 
years' experieuces in it. So I long ago conceived the idea of 
teaching a small number of selected boys myself for an hour 
daily, in the presence of some young men acquainted wifch my 
pedagogy, who will afterwards attempt in my place and under 
my eye, to carry on what I have begun. GraduaUy in this 
way teachers may be trained, whose methods must be perfected 
by mutual observation and exchange of experience. Since a 
plan of instruction is worthless without teachers, and more- 
over such teachers as are inspired by the spirit of the plan, and 
skilled in the use of the method, perhaps a small experimental 
school such as I propose will be the best preparation for future 
and more extended movements. Kant's saying is : ' Fii*8t ex- 
perimental, then normal, schools.' " The idea that Herbart 
would reform education on Pestalozzi's lines aroused the live- 
liest sympathy in Prussia ; and from the Prussian government, 
througb William von Humboldt, the Minister of Education, 
whom he found to be " a learned, humane man, by no means 
ignorant of philosophy," he received ftill liberty to carry out 
his plan, and permission to choose an assistant at a yearly 
salary of 2u0 thalers (£30). 

But that plan did not stop with the training of 

the teachers. m§^had^Al7ays believed and taught 

with Pestalozzi, that family life was ** the ground on which 

eJB^ fiSno tlght to grow," ^ and he sought now to provide the 

pupils with'tKe best substitute for it in his own home. This 



^ In this belief he was in opposition to the prevailing opinion generated 
by the war exdtexneni, and to f icUte, its exponent in particular. The 
latter advocated edaeation under State control, and considered its primary 
object was ** to awake the civio and military spirit ana the duty of love to 
Uod, King, and Fatherland." 
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became practicable after his marriage in 1811 with a yoaag 
English ladj, Mary Drake, the daughter of one of the first 
merchants in Memel. Having been mined by the war, her 
father retnmed to England, leaving her, a girl of eighteen, at 
Kooigsbei^. There, in the boarding-honse to whicb he went 
on his arrival, he met her for the first time, and after an 
acquaintance of six weeks he determined to win her for his 
wife. Both in character and edacation she was entirely worthy 
of his choice. Tme to the highest ideal of wifehood, '* wise, 
not that she might set herself above her husband, but that she 
might never fail from his side," their union seems to have 
been one of hearts a'nd minds, and as such to have brought 
them a fulness of happiness during their twenty-nine years of 
marriage impossible nnder any other conditions. From this 
home life as a centre, with its society of kindred spirits, Her- 
bart's activity went forth in various directions, quickened by 
the recognition and esteem which now came forth spontane- 
ously to meet him on many sides. The government expressed 
its feeling practically, by appointing him Director of the Royal 
Examination Commission, and by giving him an addition to his 
stipend. He was repeatedly invited to Court, though "this 
society," he said, '* interests me but little," and hardly a half- 
year passed in whicb he was not elected to sit on the governing 
body of some college. More precious to him than all this, as a 
sign of the growing appreciation of his teaching, and of that 
regard which honoured him as the most renowned professor of 
the University, was the crowd which filled his auditorium to 
overflowing, where his hearers could no longer find room to sit 
and write the heads of his lectures. For their use, and his 
own, during the last troubled months of 1812, when Moscow 
was burned, and Konigsberg burdened with foreign troops, he 
d^ew a clear and concise outline of his philosophical lectures, 
Jjehrhwih twr Eifileitung in PhUosophie, his best known and 
most widely read book. It treats of the nature of concepts, of 
the great problenis in their simplest form from which philo- 
sophy is evolved. It avoided as far as possible, the ready-made 
dogmas of philosophical systems, leading the scholar to con* 
jecture with thought unbiassed, through a strictly ordered 
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coarse of enqnirj, the place in the distance where tmth was 
to be found. The criticisms which the book called lortU, 
Herbart answered in his work JJ^Sber mei'Mn Sireit mit der 
Modfyhilosophie. 

Psychologj was the subject on which, daring the Konigsberg 
period, Herbart concentrated his greatest strength. In 1811 
appeared the Psychologiichen Bemerkungen gur Tonlehre^ the 
Psychologiaehe Unt&nuchung iiber die Starke einer gegrhenen 
Vorstdlung ale Funkiion ihrer Bauer hetrackiet^ and in 1812 
the treatise TJeber die dunkle Seite der Pddagogik, He com- 
pleted his System of Psychology in 1814, bat the conditions 
of the time being nnfaTonrable to the publication of a detailed 
work, he deferred it for ten years. Meanwhile he compiled 
as a text-book, for his current lectures the Lehrbuch eur Feycho* 
Ingie. Its clear, concise language, and emphasis of what is 
important and essential, its direction of the reader's attention 
to all the chief classes of mental phenomena, the attractive 
manner in which 'the central thought is used, less as a specu- 
lative dog^a than as a hypothesis justified by its fmitful- 
noss, and finally the suggestions so stimulating to thought for 
the farther use of that hypothesis — all combine to mi^e this 
LrhrlnKh of gpreat value to the scholar. His chief psychological 
work, Psyehologie ale Wieeenechaft neu gegrundet auf Erfahrung^ 
Metapkynkf und MaihemaUk^ appeared in two parts, 1824-25. 
The system of metaphysics on which the fundamental prin- 
ciple of his psychology, i.e. that presentations are the ultimate 
forms of all psychical life, rested, was not published till 
1828-29, and the difficulty of comprehending the book was 
consequently much increased. 

Herbart saw that Metaphysics was the science, which suffers 
most from the errors of all other branches of knowledge. With 
the view of keeping it as free as possible from these errors, he 
therefore first completed his Ethics, which were independent of 
all metaphysical speculation, then his Psychology on its meta- 
physical foundation, and finally his Metaphysics. The AUge-» 
nieine Metaphyaik nehist den A^ifangen der philosophUchen 
Naiurlekre^ published in two parts (1828-29) bears witness 
to its author's intellectaal energy and many-sidedness. It con- 
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tains the fonndation of Herbart's philosophy, and as sncli the 
final material necessarj for forming a jadg'ment on it. With 
this — the book which had cost him more labour than any other 
— his system of philosophy was complet-ed, and the danger that 
posterity wonld receive a distorted picture of that philosophy 
was at an end. 

Of the great number of smaller essays, lectures, etc., which 
Herbart produced at Konigsberg, we can here mention bnt a 
few. In Brziehvng uiUer offftntlicher MUiwirhing (1810), in- 
tended to arouse interest in his educational projects, he started 
the novel idea that trained pedagogies should live in every 
town, and, like doctors, be called in by parents to give their 
advice for each child, as to the proper ordering of studies, 
and on all questions of education. The VerhdUniu der Schule 
zum Leben (1818) was an attempt to show the State would 
best forward its interest by leaving the schools under self-con- 
trol. Two important fragments are the Brief e uber Anwendung 
der Psyohologie auf die Pddagogik and the treatise on dcu 
Verhdltniss des Idealitrwis zur Pddagogik (1831). In the same 
year he published the Sncyclopddie der PhUosophie. 

The l*eacher's Institute before mentioned, being dependent 
in its internal arrangements on the constantly changing pupils, 
was never permanently organised in its original form. It was 
extended into a training college,- and the coarse of instruction 
adapted to the four middle classes of the Gymnasium, the boys 
being instructed sixteen hours a week by four students. Her- 
bart himself gave the mathematical lessons with extraordinary 
success, but took no other active part in the work of the insti- 
tution beyond supplying the students with continaal hints, and 
meeting them at a weekly conference on instruction and disci- 
pline. The strong opposition which met his attempt to begpn 
the course of instruction with the study of Homer soon ceased* 
for his youthful experiences with his Swiss pupils were re- 
peated in the pleasure and profit with which the Konigsberg 
boys read the Odyssey under the guidance of teachers trained 
by him. But the general ignorance and prejudices of the 
parents were a fruitful source both of annoyance and amuse- 
ment. The parents, for instance, of a promising eight-year-t>ld 
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boy, whose ideal of edncation was the learning of Bible texts 
and flaent newspaper readings, were astounded when instead of 
the mental 'delicacies ordered, their son related the nnheard-of 
things he was taught — about substantives and adjectives, what 
a river was, and how its course was determined by the moun- 
tains and valleys of the country. What was the use, they 
asked, of pointing out to him the doings and sufferings of his 
fellow creatores, and their simplest relations, when he would 
see them for himself soon enough P When he talked of circles, 
and began to measure the door and window angles, they de- 
clared that they had got on in the world well enough, thank 
God, without such knowledge, which only made folks worldly. 
But their indignation and alarm reached its climax, when some 
neighbours enlightened them as to the truly heathenish re- 
ligious instruction their son in common with the other pupils 
was receiving, i.e. that he must look on all men without dis- 
tinction as brothers, since GK)d is the common Father of all. 
How these obstacles were overcome, and by what means the 
boy in question became a promising pupil, is amusingly and in- 
structively told in the half-yearly report of the seminary, from 
which this description is taken. It was written for Herbart at 
his request by his student-teacher Gregor. Another report, of 
the year 1823, g^ves the following account of the course of in- 
struction, which was given strictly on Herbart's principles : — 
" Greek was begun with boys from eight to ten years old by 
translating in their order Homer (the Odyssey), Herodotus, and 
Xenophon, the teacher preparing the pupil (in the historical 
and geographical details of the book), then translating it with 
him, and afterwards ' gradually giving from it the elements of 
g^mmar. After Xenophon, Latin was begun with Virgil's 
^neid, which was prepared for by a short study of Eutropius. 
EEistorical lessons from ancient history on the model of an an- 
cient writer (for instance Livy), and plane and sphere observation- 
exercises (Anschauungs-ubungen) necessitating the teacher's 
knowledge of trigonometry, were given fari passu. Backward 
boys were stimulated by analytical conversations on familiar 
objects. Generally in the thirteenth year, or as soon as Cfissar 
conlcL be read fluently, Latin syntax was begun, which, with 
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examples, was learned accnratelj by heart in from six to nine 
months, bnt no exercises were set, lest the pnpil shoald acquire 
the habit of writing errors. Snch written exercises, for which 
the pnpil was prepared by learning whole chapters from Cicero 
and Cesar, were begun when the syntax was finished, and at 
the same time as the com^raiive Greek and Latin syntax. 
Then followed the translation of Homer's Iliad, and afterwards 
Plato and Cicero, that the pupU might be introduced to a sys- 
tem of ethics. Mathematical instruction grew out of the ob- 
servation-exercises before referred to; the pupil was taken 
quickly through geometry, trigonometry, and algebra, up to 
logarithms, with the help of the integral and differential cal- 
culus. Then followed, with more expenditure of time, conic 
sections, and the elements of astronomy, and finally some prob- 
lems in statics and higher mechanics." 

The Konigsberg seminary was closed in 1833, when Herbart 
left for OOttingen, but the master's spirit and principles were, 
and are, living and active in his scholars. In 1836 Brzoska, 
for some time Herbart's head teacher at Kdnigsberg, published 
a work entitled Die Nothwendigkeit padagogischur beminare auf 
der Univerntdt, In 1843 Stoz founded ihe Pedagogic Society 
in Jena, out of which grew later a seminary and school, lately 
re-organised by Prof . Kein. In 1862 Ziller, one of Herbart's 
most able exponents, founded a pedagogic seminary and 
practising school at Leipsic. The seminarium and prsocep- 
torium in Hall6, resuscitated by the late Dr. O. Frick, is now 
conducted on Herbart's principles, and the teaching in the 
seminary for higher teachers in Oiessen, directed by Prof. 
Schiller, is la7*gely influenced by Herbart's ideas. 

The attitude of the reactionary party in the government to- 
wards the universities, which were suspected, especially after 
the murder of Kotzebue by the student Sand, of ** harbouring 
and fostering democratic intrigues," exercised so repressive an 
effect on their freedom of enquiry that Herbart determined to 
find wcMrk elsewhere, if possible outside Prussia. At Schultze's 
death, he accepted the ofPer of his vacant chair at i^e Gottingen 
University, and left Kdnigsberg in 1833, followed by the uni- 
versally expressed regret and esteem of his colleagues and pupils. 
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Baoond period ^^ devoted the greater part of his later years to 
at GdttSngviL jj^e preparation and delivery of his university lec- 
tareSy consequently his literary prodactions at this period were 
few. Among them, however, was an educational work second 
only in importance to the Allg. Fddagogik^ and writt'Cn as its 
supplement — JTmrm paJagogiicher Vorlettungen (1835). To the 
second edition of 1841, Herbart appended his Umrias der aUge^ 
nutinen Fddagogih^ in which the fundamental thought of that 
book in its relation to psychology is more fully exhibited. It 
called forth a most favourable criticism in the Pcedagngio Review^ 
where it was termed '*a veritable teacher's breviary." The 
essay Vher dte Subnimption unter die ontologUohisn Begriffe^ the 
letters, Zur Lehre von dw Freiheii des meruehliehen WHletu^ and 
the Analyiische Beleuckiung dea NaturreohU wtd der Moral ap- 
peared in 1835-36, and a second edition of the EficyolopdJvf der 
Phtlosophifi in 1841. With the exception of a short interlude, 
during which his attitude to the government was misconstrued 
into one of weak submission, his lectnres were as largely 
attended as at Konigsberg, and even more enthusiastically 
received. His conduct he explained and fully justified in the 
Erinnerung an die Qoitingische Katcutrophs^ 1837, which, how- 
ever, at his own wish, was not published till after his death. 

That death was fast approaching. With appa- 
rently unimpaired intellectual and bodily strength, 
he gave his usual lecture on the 9th of August, 1841. The 
following evening, his last on earth, he spent with his family, 
who specially noted in him that kindness and cheerfulness 
which had increased with years. On the 11th came the fatal 
stroke of apoplexy which ended his life almost instantaneously, 
and in the early dawn of the August morning he passed away 
to a brighter day. The students, who not a week before had 
listened to their beloved teacher for the last time, carried his 
body to its final resting-place. The marble cross which marks 
the spot bears the following inscription : — 

•« To penetrate the eaored depths of Trath, 
To Mtrive ia joyful hope for huoum weal. 
Was his life*B aim ;. 
' Now hu free epiri hath the perfect lighi^ 
Here rests his mortai frame.*' 



HERBARTS PHILOSOPHY AND PEINOIPLBS OF 

EDUCATION. 

The significance of Herbart's life and work for tlie teacHer 
annes from the facfc, that edacation with him was the starting 
point and end of all his investigations. He was, as Prof. 
Strumpell remarks, the only modem thinker who has not 
ti-eated education casuallj in his works, or looked at it^ as 
Fichte did, mainlj from a political standpoint, bat has allowed 
the wholis weight of his philosophy and ethics to operate on it, 
and constraot it into a scientific system. He not only sought, 
found, and explained its psychological basis, bat he did this in 
the light of his larger philosophy. '* I for my part," he writes, 
''have for twenty years called to my aid metaphysics and 
mathematics, besides self -observation, experience, and experi- 
ments, in order only to find the foundation of trae psyohologio 
knowiedge." 

To understand Herbart's philosophy, upon which are based 
the. AesUietische Darstellung der Welt and AHgemeiwi Fddagogik^ 
a few words as to its points of agreement with, and divergence 
from, Kant's philosophy, are necessary. 

Elant rejected the false ethical principle that, if the desires 
are satisfied, the moral worth of that which satisfies them is 
proved thereby. A system of morality whose judgments are 
passed not on the will itself, but on its capacity to attain a 
preconceived end, was to him false. He held that the good 
will alone has absolute value,^ its goodness again 1>eing entirely 
independent of any effect its actions may, or may not, have on 
its own or others' good or ill. To him all material principles, 
and, since experience only yields what is material, all empirical 
principles were worthless ; all determinations of worth must 
follow from formal principles, and therefore praise or blame be 



' See note, Aettketitche Dantellung, p. 68. 
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given to the will in consideration of its form alone.^ From tHis 
followed a conclnsiou essential to the scientific foundation of 
ethics, %e, that practical philosophy' must be treated inde- 
pendently of theoretical. In these fundamental principles the 
philosophies of Herbart and Kant were in entire agreement. 
Bat E[ant farther attempted to make this notion of datj fhe 
scientiiio basis of morality. To him the binding nature of duty 
was a universal law, and as such,^ hai*mony or disharmony 
with it constituted the moral or immoral will. Its worth he 
sought to find in its unconditioned origin in pure reason, the 
categorical imperative, ''thou shalt*' being the command of 
reason to the will. But that he might prove its validity a 
priori, he was compelled in his doctrine of transcendental free- 
dom to introduce theoretical speculation once more into ethics.^ 
Herbart rejected on the one hand Kant*s theory of trans- 
cendental freedom, on the other, that of fatalism. The former 
made education, as he conceived it, an illusion ; for to tzy to 
influence the moral condition of a being whose will could effect 
its own freedom independently of all influence, was obviously a 
useless and therefore foolish attempt.^ Fatalism too, made 
education impossible ; for if the latter were not to be an empty 
name, and the cultivation of morality a chimera, a certain 
possibility of cultivation must be presupposed. In Herbart's 
system of ethics, the notion of duty occupies only a secondary 
phice. " If the notion of duty," he writes, " is to be the first 
principle of ethics, a direct certainty of the validity of an 
original command must exist — ^but it does not. For to com- 
mand is to will, and if a command as such be possessed of 



> The first principles different philosophies set up respectively, as that 
f.om which the manifold ethical relaiioiiships they contain are severally 
deduced, are eHher material or formal. The first principle of a philosophy 
is called material, when it makes the criterion of morality a definite object 
of the will, for instance happiness, or conformity to nature, etit. ; it is for- 
mal when it makes the gooiiness or badness of the will to consist not in a 
dettuite object of the will, but in a definite manner of willing. 

' The doctrine of that which on^ht to be, as ditttingoitflibd from meta- 
physics, the doctrine of thait which is. 

^ AeMthetiMche Banteiluugt p. 62. 

^ Ai1g> Fdd.^ bk. 1, ch. ii. 5. tiee also note, p. 117. 

* ^ftnetUche JjufuUuuy, p. 60. 
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original certainty, then one act of volition as sach must take 
the precedence of others, which are subservient to it. But each 
will, as will, is equal to anj other will. Consequent! j, since no 
will, as will, is superior to anj other, no command, as such, has 
an original right to command. Hence that which is com- 
manded, cannot as such carry with it the obligation of duty. 
Therefore the notion of duty is deduced, and hence can form 
no part of the basis of practical philosophy " {8dmmt WerJee^ 
z. p. 20). Herbart thus proved that the universality of the 
law, notwithstanding its necessity and utility, did not supply 
the primary basis for estimating moral worth. That which 
gives to command its authority, to obedience its value, to 
virtue its glory, to duty its obligation, and removes the re- 
proach of despotism and servitude, must be determined antece- 
dently to any command or obligation.^ In this conviction he 
writes, " It was a mistake to begin the science of ethics with 
the categorical imperative." ' He pointed out further, that in 
taking the autonomy of the will for granted, a dual will in the 
same subject must also be conceived; i,e, an obeying and a 
commanding will, whereby everything else can be more easily 
explained, than the singular precedence of one-will over another 
in the same subject. Repeatedly did Herbart reject the doc- 
trine of transcendental freedom,' and especially in relation to 
education expose its dangerous conclusions. , We have now 
briefly to consider what he offered in its place. 

For Slant's categorical imperative, by which reason commandsl^ 
the will to act conformably to the moral law, Herbart substi- 
tuted his five practical ideas, placing the " imperative," as we 
have seen, in a secondary position in virtue of its derived 
nature. Kant's " thou shalt," itself the expression of a will, 
implied a knowledge of that which has the sole unconditional 
right to assume the authority of law ; that is to say, a judg- 
ment independent of the will, which could estimate its value. 
Since the value of the will is, as we have seen, to be determined 



^ AuthetUche BanUllnnfi. p 63. ' AVgemnn^. PMagogik, bk. 8, oh. ii 1. 
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by its form^ sach a judgment could only refer to relationships 
of will, and therefore these relationships supplied* according to 
Herbart, the formal first principles of ethics. Contemplated by 
the mind, each relationship calls forth an independent judgment 
of approval or disapproval. This judgment must be invo- 
Inntaiy and absolute, springing alone from the pure contem- 
plation of the relationship, utterly without proof since none is 
possible, and thus it is identical in nature with the judgment 
which we pass at once without any logical evidence on musical 
harmonies or discords when hearing them.^ On the strength 
of this analogy, based on their involuntary origin and certainty 
without proof, between the judgments of will and those of art, 
Herbart extended the term eesthetic judgment to the former as 
well as the latteir, and it is thus used in tbe*Darstellung. Every 
sphere of art has thus its own relationships, and, answering 
thereto, its own code of taste embodied in these involuntary 
judgments. A well-conceived work of ai*t, combining with its 
own relationships many from other branches of art, may call 
into activity a corresponding variety of tastes. But we can 
only conceive a combined totality of these ideal appeals to 
taste, including the moral which is in the background of every 
work of art — ^in an esthetic comprehension and revelation of 
the world which unites in itself " the fitting, the beautiful, the 
moral, the just ; in one word, that which in its perfect state 
pleases after perfect contemplation."' Such a revelation Her- 
bart conceived to be the chief work of education,' and the sum 
total of original, involuntary judgments which it would arouse 
in the pupil supplied the material which he would ultimately 
form into the law of his life.^ 

Herbart sought out "the simplest conceivable relations of 
will which can follow from its activity directed on the Ego or 
on other volitions or objects.^ In thinking out these relation- 
ships, and in the effort to press them as it were into com- 
pendious concepts, he arrived at his five practical (i.e, moral) 

^ Authetisehs DartteVwng, p. 61. < AVa. Pffd,, bk. 2, ch. tL 1. 
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ideas, which are an exhanstive series of types of volitional per- 
fection. They are the following : — 

I. The Idea of Inner Freedoin^ which arises from the harmo- 
nions relationship between volition on the one side, and moral 
insight and conviction on the other side of an individual. The 
will is then free from external influence, and is controlled 
alone by the ii^r judgment. Herbart, in his Kwrze DarsteLlung 
eines Planes zu phUotophischen Vorlegungen^ defines this idea of 
iunor freedom as "harmony with oneself, not the empty, 
vague identity of the modem idea, but the Platonic Succuocrvm;, 
the harmonious triad of cro^co, croi^pocrvvi;, and dySpcta." Of 
these a-fxfHa is practical insight, taste, dvS/octa the active willing, 
a-tai^poavyrf the control of the will, which is at the same time 
reservation from every opposing will. 

II. T he Idea of perfection or Effic iency (Yollkommenheit), 
*'as a correct measure o^ the strength at which the judgment, 
or the law-giving will, should arrive,*'^ ari ses from a comparis on 
of ihe various decrees of th^ will's efforts, and is defined bv 
Herbart in terms of magnitude. The terms of this relation 
may or may not exist in the same person. These terms are (1) 
Intensity, %,e, strength of degre e; (2) Extension, t.e. variet 
of objects compassed by the will; (3) Concentration of ^he 
will going out in many directions on a main effort. Here, as 
in the whole realm of tfie sastlietic, both the greater and smaller 
efforts of the will command the approval of the judgment. No 
absolute standard of approval or disapproval exists. The efforts 
which in the process of comparison prove to be greater, serve 
the smaller efforts as standards to which they must relatively 
attain, if they are not to arouse disapproval. In so far as this 
actually takes place, the conception arising therefrom consti- 
tutes the idea of perfection (Yollkommenheit, that is, '^Des 
Kommens zu seiner Fiille "). 

In his work Ueber meinen Streit mit der ModephxLosnpkU^ Her- 
bart shows that of the five Practical Ideas, that of Perfection 
has at first the most direct bearing on the pupil ; as a being full 
of effort and force going forth in all directions, he first falls under 

^ Herhartian System of Pedagogiei, Dr. C. de Oarmo. 
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tbe judgment which that idea calls forth. Taking its contents, 
which expressed in terms of magnitude are, as we have seen, of 
a threefold natnre, Intensity, Extension, and Concentration of 
power, he argues that since intensity of power in the pupil is 
for the most part a natural gift, and concentration on a main 
object is neither possible nor desirable in early life, only the 
third magnitude, extension remains for the activity of teacher 
and pupil — that is, expansion of power over an unlimited num- 
ber of objects, the great-er the number the better ; in other 
words, the f ormation of a many-sided and balanc ed interest, 
which he names as thelSrst pa^t of the educational aim.^ 

In his LehrhtLch ewr BinleUung'in die Pkilo^aphie^ Herbart, 
while pointing out the direct dependence of edacatiou on all 
the practical ideas, especially lays stress on the idea of per- 
fection, " not on account of its greater importance, but because 
that part of the edocational aim determined by it (the vitality 
of a many-sided interest) requires the greatest expenditure' of 
manifold eiforts, and because by it at the same time the basis 
of the remaining moral culture is won." 

Although the judgment occasioned by the relationship in 
inner freedom and in perfection is absolote, it is nevertheless 
incomplete, since in both relationships the will in itself may be 
entirely praiseworthy, while in other aspects it may be blamable. 
Thus ^e will may act according to its moral insight, but that 
insight may be at fault. And while the quantity of a powerful 
will may command the approving judgment, its qualUy may 
be open to censure. 

In the remaining three relationships of will, the volitions of 
two or more individaals must necessarily play their part. 

in. The Idea of Benevolence (goodwill'^ a pises out of t^ e 
relation^i£j^ J*gp.,3Bfiilj^Jg.^gafilL-0tb<^^T thq o n? will exStant 
mdivTdaal, and the efforts .QlJhftjQther up on w hiob^it Js 
directed b^ing present in the mind of that individual. When 
the acting will, either in accordance with, or in opposition to 
that other will, makes the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of 
the latter its object, a judgment of approval in the one, of 

^ Allg. Pad., book 1, eh. n. 2. 
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disapproval in the other case, is aroased, and the resultant 
idea is that of benevolence or malevolence. If the acting will 
considers the will it represents to itself, not Jem independent of 
itself, bnt as only a means to its own ends (self-seeking), the 
judgment of absolate approval disappears. To make the actnal 
resalts of .its acts the measure of the worth of benevolence is 
to misconceive and corrupt the idea. 

Herbart identifies the idea of benevolence with "^he abso- 
lute good, which our religion calls love," ^ As such it forma 
the main thought of Christianity, at once its aim and end. 

The idea of benevolence arises, as just shown, out of the 
relation of an acting to an imagined and independent will. 
Two actual wills may come in contact with each other, but they 
only become actual to each other through expression, through 
action, and action is the necessary condition of the remaining 
relations of will. 

lY. The Idea of Right rests upon the agreement of several 
wills as a fixed principle, by means of which that which arouses 
absolute disapproval in a conflict — that is, the mutual thwart- 
ing of two wills existent in separate individuals — ^is removed 
or prevented. Volition here is no longer, as in the relation of 
l&enevolence, existent in the mind alone, and through the aim 
for which it strives it trenches upon the will of another. 

y. The Idea of Equity or Retribution is founded on the 
balancing of a previous relationship which has been disturbed 
by a premeditated and compassed external act of good or ill ; 
that is, its object is satisfaction, equitable reparation. Since 
this act affects the second will, it arouses approval or dis- 
approval. Moral judgment requires that aQ equal amount of 
good or' ill should return back again upon the doer of the deed. 
Thus arises the idea of retribution or equity. 

With this the series of the original practical ideas closes. 
Taken in their totality they supply the notion of moral good, 
and hence their due and relative proportion to each other must 
be strictly observed. The sacrifice of one or more to the rest 
disturbs the balance of a well-ordered life. 
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Applied to society tbe original ideas yielded for Herbart the 
following five derivative ideas. From the Idea of Perfection 
came that of a System of Caltare ; from the Idea of Besevo- 
lence that of ^ET Admimstrative ' System ; from the Idea of 
Bight that of a law-aViding Society (Kechtsgesellsohaft) ; from 
the Idea of Eqnity or Betribntion that of a System of B9wiutl8 
or Wages; and irom the Idea of Inner Freedom that of an 
Ideal Society. 

In deducing the five sociological from the original ideas, 
Herbart rose above the then current conception of practical 
philosophy, and uniting its hitherto divided parts — moral and 
natural right — ^presented them as the indivisible basis of a 
regenerated society. In the practical philosophy of that time 
the morality of individuals, or of society, did not enter into the 
calculations of natural right — that is, of law and political 
economy ; and the State was nothing more than a power en- 
forcing order under all circumstances among its citizens, and 
providing for their safety, but in no way concerned with their 
inclinations as such. The mind of Herbart, dissatisfied with 
these arbitrary and superficial divisions, pierced to the under- 
lying unity, and saw that the practical ideas which supplied 
the ideal to the individual will, must also regulate every form 
of social life — the family and the community, the State and the 
Church. In this manner he arrived at the derivative ideas. 
His theory of education and the State sprang from a common 
origin, the former from the application of ethics and psy- 
chology to the individual, the latter from their application to 
man as a member of society. The whole aim of education, 
according to Herbart, is contained in the one word, morality.^ 
Its whole WQrk is to form a cha>acter which in the battle of 
life shall strand unmoved, not through the strength of its ex- 
ternal action, but on the firm and enduring foundation of its 
moral insight and enlighteneid will.' Not only are all measur^ 

* Aftihetiiche J>anteliung dtr Welt, p. 57. 

' *' SiDoe monlity has its plaee singly and only m individual volition 
fonnded on right insight, it foUows of itself first and foremost that the 
work of moral ednoation is not by any means to develop a certain external 
mode of action, bat rather insight together with proportionate volition in 
the miud of the pupil." — AUg. t&d., bk« 1 oh. ii. 2. 
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of education (government and discipline) to contribute to tliia 
work, but all instruction, *'the whole treasure of accumulated 
research in a concentrated form," which must be given to the 
pupil in the light thrown by psychologj on the mind*s gradual 
development, is to advance it, and its worth is to be measured 
hj its power of doing so. In like manner, the aim of the State , 
as " a society guarded by force ." must be to become a com- 
munity inspired and penetrated by moral ideas. To Herbart 
the Stat e was no mere political body, whose power was to be 
limited to the administration and defence..of JsiW,.and the just 
distribut ion of reward and punishment, but a corporation which, 
by its benevolent administration, its furtherance of moral cul- 
ture, its protection of individual freedom consistent with sobiaT 
* order, and its elevation of the general tone of the community, 
should nmke itself felt as a moral force. 

In order fully to estimate the service which Herbart rendered 
to education, an exhaustive study of his philosophical writings 
is necessary, especially his conception of the relation in which 
education ought to stand to its foundation sciences, meta- 
physics, ethics, and psychology. Here it is only possible to 
indicate the extent of that service in the direction of psy- 
chology. 

Philosophers before Herbart (WolfP, Elant, and his disciples) 
adhered to Aristotle's principle, but slightly modified, that the 
soul is the dwelling-place of higher and lower capacities, en- 
tirely separate from each other. According to this theory, 
mental processes lying open to the observation of experience, 
were classified into smaller and larger divisions according to 
their similitude. All phenomena of one kind were regarded 
aS' effects of a single capacity, originally inherent in the souL 
Three chief capacities were assumed-^ knowledge, feeling, and 
will, each of which was again separated into its sub-capacities, 
the result being a system which was nothing more than a classi- 
fication of so-called capacities. Given these as the material for 
their work, the old school of teachers set before itself a corre- 
sponding diversity of aims, each of which was to be reached by 
a separate road, and ima^'ned an all round perfection of the 
single capacity would follow from its concentration on one 
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object. Herbart proved ^ not only the falsity of this theory, 
bnt also that, were it trae, edacation in its noblest conception 
woald be bnt an empty word. 

Edncational problems first directed him to the stndy of psy- 
chology, and, convinced of its snpreme importance not only for 
them bnt for natnral philosophy, and the philosophy of history, 
ethics, and x)olitics, he pnrsaed it with never-failing energy for 
the rest of his life. Relegating in its light the '* capacities " to 
the region of myth, he may be said to have created, as the 
resalt of his long and deep research, a natnral history of the 
human mind. He proved how vain was the attempt to deduce 
from the capacities, the conformity of mental activity to law, 
or to reconcile with their multiplicity the simple nature of the 
soul and the unity of consciousness, how irrational to consider 
as original those endowments of the soul, which are the result of 
a long process of development. The arguments by which 
Herbart disposed of the theory are too long to give here ; they 
are contained in his Lehirhwih «wr Fsychohgie and Psychologie 
cUs Wissen^clutfl. But we must briefly consider the theory he 
substituted, for it provides the field for, and the single aim of, 
education as he conceived it. 

The proposition, then, which forms the basis of his psychology 
is, — that presentations (Yorstellung en) y.^ tti e elements of 
mental life, and their comb inations, permutations, a n_ d in<f^ rac- . 
tions cause all the resv of the manifold fomiisjof^cansciousness. 
They are to psychology what the elements are to chemistry, anoT^ 
cells to physiology. By a presentation, Herbart means not only 
the complex idea presented to the mind through sense, to which 
the term is usually applied (for instance the idea of a chain), but 
the numerous elementary ideas to the furthest extremity of 
thought of which it is composed. Inborn presentations there 
are none. The soul is a tabula rofo, whose only ori ginal power 
is t hat of entering through the mediun L-oi the nervous sy stem 
into reciprocal relations with the external worl d* These relations 
supply the mind with its primordial presentations — the sen « 
suuus'onefi Of &i£f^t, hearing, smell, taste, touch, pleasure, pain, 

1 Padagfiffik ali Wiiurueha/t 
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Thej are to the mind what the postalates and axioms are to 
Euclid ; from them its whole after-contents are derived. 

The primordial presentations constitute, however, hnt a small 
part of the miad's contents; their interaction prodaces the 
derived presentations, which in their Taried developments form 
the greater part. Presentations once created, the recorrence 
of the sensuous impression, which necessarily entered into the 
process, is unnecessarj ; they are an abiding portion of the 
mind's contents, playing their part, now one of re-presentation 
in consciousness, without further aid from the special sense 
organs. Those among them which are the distinct and abso- 
lute reflection of the thing or idea that caused them, are capable 
of development by the processe^i of comparison, abstraction, 
generalisation, into concepts (indirect, sensuous presentations), 
which form the material for the higher and highest processes 
of thought. For the union of two concepts in a proposition 
involves an act of judgment, and the inference or conclusion, 
the induction or deduction we draw from such judgments 
involves an act of reasoning. 

The masses of presentations which the teacher finds already 
existent in the child's mind have two main sources, experience 
and intercourse.^ It is the teacher's work to create from 
the former knowledge^ from the latter sympaihj^ by means of 
an educating instruction. 

If the mind of the child be thus built up, as Herbart affirms, 
** entirely of presentations," the question arises, is there in his 
scheme of psychology space left for the existence of individu- 
ality P Or further, assuming that existence, is there any chance 
in the educated child of its development P As to its existence, 
we have seen that he held the mind has one origin al pow er 
— ^that of entering into, relations with the external world. 
Ghranting this, he movided for the existence ^_j]oi^iY^^"*^^''*y ^y^ 
tTnpljpi^fcinTi- For ^at one power, varying in degree in different 
beings, is. the sum of^ttenoirnd ^s'jwte/t^tdi energy. The special 
fopna^f "Synamio ^ofce^into which it w ill be converted, and 
which I a ctive among the present ations, wil ^ ' ' 

Allg, Pddag., bk. 2, oh. iy. 1. 
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from among them tbose best suited to their natn re^ is Indiioy 
dualiiy^iiB, thto" ap^tudes of geninSy^iHclinations, dispositions 
possessed by eacb boman being, partlj inherited, partly arising 
from that tendency to vaiiation which is a law of the psychical, 
as well as of the physical world. Accepting then its existence, 
we may further ask, if the teacher's work as Herbart under- 
stood it (i.9. the giving of presentations and the construction of 
the mind therefrom) and individuality are not mutually exclud- 
ing factors, which can never be multiplied into each other? 
They are only mutually excluding, he answers, if the teacher 
fails to perform his work aright. How he reconciles the two con- 
cepts, education and individuality, theoretically, is to be found 
in outline in the AUgemeine Padagogtk^ and in detail in his psy- 
chological works. How he did so in practice, we learn from the 
Steiger letters. '* The_teach er," says Herbart, '* ought to make 
it a point of honour to leaye.the individuality ajs untouched as 
possible " ; he ought '* to leave to it the only glory of which it 
iis capable, namely, to be sharply defined and recognisable even 
to conspicuousness, that the example of the race may not appear 
insignificant by the side of the race itself, and vanish as in- 
different." ^ Even from a lower standpoint the individuality 
will be respected by the teacher if he be wise, as a force which 
he must reckon with, and can use, since it will sometimes 
oppose, sometimes forward, his work. It plays an important 
part in deciding his point of departure. '' It is the individu - 
ality and the horizon of th e individu al determined by opportu- 
nity, which decides, if not the cent ral, at lenst the st artin g 
"g^adyan bing culture? "^ 
Solfar as regards the teacher's attitude towards individuality. 
How does »^ in its turn (and this is a question to Herbart of 
far-reaching importance) determine the nature and extent of 
the teacher's work P " The mind of an ad alt, consisting of 
knowledge and imaginings, of resolves and doubts, of good, bad, 
strong, weak, conscious and unconscious opinions and inclina- 
tions, is put together differently in the cultured and uncultured 
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man, in Grermans, Frenchmen, and Englisbmen ; how it is pat 
together, the indiwdwdiiy of thd man determines." ^ Is the 
germ of this mind which the 'child nnqnestionablj carries 
within him, the counterpart of the seed of the f atnre plant P 
Mast it develop to a predetermined form, as the seed of com to 
wheat P Or does the development go on all through life with 
infinite possibilities of variation, and would the vegetable world 
sapplj a truer image of the g^wth of mind, and the work of 
the gardener be a tmer picture of the work of the educator, 
were it possible for the former *' to develop a lichen in the 
coarse of its growth into a grass, the grass again into a plant, 
and the plant into a frait tree P " ' Uaqnestionablj, Herbart 
answers, it woald. For the child's psychical part is not like 
the forms of the animal and vegetable world, bis own body in- 
cluded. " If that mind be left to the play of cbance, the latter 
* sometimes builds, sometimes destroys ; and the individual is at 
war with himself and his fellow creatures." ^ Were the mind 
moving to an end predetermined in the germ, this could not 
be ; circumstances might favour or retard its growth, but not 
produce contradictions such as there are in men and society.^ 
Therefore thisatan rower conception, by which the teacher would 
be but a human gardener, and his work mer ely to s urrou ndTSe" 
mmdf^Wxth'coh'ditions suitable to its predestined development,' 
18 to Herbart false. To the true educator, he maintams, is 
given a vaster and a nobler work, vix. to penetrate the inner- 
mq st core of th e mind-genn entrusted to nis keeping T and 
liaving t he^ better part of its indwidtiality intact^ to inoculateit' 
with thoughts, feelings, desires^^ it qouiy "never otherwise have 
obti^^eSl ¥hese, when absorbed into itself, will continuo^ly 
help to guide and determine its aftergrowth.* That Herbart 
should have formed this lofty conception of the work of edu* 
cation, and should have shown the way to its realisation in his 
life and writings, constitutes one of his chief claims to gratitude 
and recognition. 
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If, thexi, the xnind be bailt tip of presentations, and con- 
seqaentlj is inherently neither good nor bad, bat develops one 
way or the other, under external inflaences and the gnidance of 
the teacher, it follows necessarily that vihai it receives in the 
form of presentations and their mode of combination, that is to 
say the work of education, is of in6nite importance. It is, in 
Herbart's own words, '* the formation of the circle of .thought " 
(Gedankenkreis), npon which depends the gwid^ that is the 0n- 
'' thtened t£^7/-^the source of the~6ne*and'only aim of education 



^^morality. His insistence on "the circle of thought^ afTEe 
seat of the good will, and its result, the formation of a moral 
character, as the whole and sole end of the teachers work, and 
the strictly logical method by which on the bagis of his psychology 
he showed the absolute dependence of the aim to be attained, 
npon the enlightenment of the will, is the ^0a^e«^ service which 
Herbart rendered to education. Morality depends on the goo I 
willt this again on the enh'ghtenment of the whole man. 
Cultivate in the pupil this enlightenment, %e. a " large and, in 
all its parts, interconnected circle of thought, which possesses 
the power of overcoming what is nnfavonrable in the environ- 
ment, as well as of dissolving and absorbing from it what is 
good," for *' he only wields the full force of education who does 
Bo"^ The fundamental thought an.d.aini of the Fdiagogik is 
thus to aid the ^npiT to form his moral cha ractOT by Ms_own^ 
power — by '* ' a making ' he himself discovers when choosing the 
^[ood and rejesfeLn^^Jbhe. bad." ' '^ To place the power already 
existent and in its nature trustworthy under such conditions 
that it must snrely and infallibly accomplish this rise," is the 
work of the teacher, and the means to its accomplishment as 
elaborated in Herbart's system of education are governmen t, 
an edncating instructio n, an d disciplin e. 

The function of government (Begiemng) is to restrain the 
wild impetuosity of childhood, which cannot be called will,' 
nntil such time as the true will which renders the human being 
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capable of self-deierminatipn can grow up in its place. To 
form this will, in other words to form the character, is the 
work of insrtmction (TJnterricht) and discipline (Zocht) com- 
bined. JECerbart's doctrine of the foandation of the will has 
been excellently sammarised bj. Professor Charles de Ghirmo as 
follows : *' Gharacter-bnilding is will-bnilding. Will arises ont 
of desire when conpled with a conviction of the possibility of 
its attainment. The representation in its strength and cvrnple^ 
iion is ioill. Bnt along with everj action of the will there is 
present in conscionsness a mass of representations concerning 
motives, duties, considerations, etc., alf of which together form 
a ' picture ' of the wilKaction. When the will a second time has 
occasion to make a similar decision, this * picture ' of the former 
action at once rises into conscionsness. If the second deci- 
sion coincides with the first, the total representation is mnch 
strengthened and vivified. Later repetitions continue to deepen 
the impression. If now, upon a later occasion, a desire arises 
which contradicts and opposes the decisions already made, 
there at once begins a mental strife or struggle between the 
opposing representations, the old and established group which 
has been made strong and vivid by repeated actions of the will 
on the one side, and. the new and opposing desire on thje other. 
If the latter representation falls in with the former, the 
hindrance is removed, nnion takes place, and mental peace and 
comfort follow. If, on the contrary, the decision is opposed to 
previotis right ones, the opposition remains, and a mental dis- 
comfort ensnes, the highest' degree of which is called remorse. 
Ont of single acts of will, then, grows the more general will. 
Every new similar action strengthens the tendency already at 
hand. The memory of the will ^ or reproduction of the will- 
' pictures ' becomes important iti this consideration. If the 
reproduction is to be rapid and clear, the representations of 
which these pictures are composed must be intimately and 
strongly united. This would be the case, for example, when a 
will-action arises from energetic and thorough-going reflection. 
The latest series of representations, then, are examined by the 

1 AUg. POdag., bk. 8, oh. i. 2. 
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apperception or synthesizing power of the mind, to see if th^ 
can be harmonized and united to the former. The result is a 
judgment on the matter out of which rises a command or pro- 
hibition. When such a judgment is extended so as to include 
not merely a single case, but a whole class of similar cases, we 
call it a practical principle of condact, or maxim. It is the 
business of training (Zucht) to see that all classes of will- 
action are brought under the dominion of moral maxims^in 
oi-der that a * symmetrical passion for good ' may be created. 
* Character is, in general, uniformity and fixedness of the whole 
of will.' "^ 

" Children have at first no real moral character. It arises 
gradually, and begins when here and there single moral volitions 
arise from the union of similar acts of will. These more 
general determinations of will-action, which through the ap- 
perception begin to accept or reject the new will-actions, form 
the beginning of the subjective nde^ or subjective foundations 
of character. Over against this stands the objective part^ or 
the single will-act which results from a manifold of desire. 
The subjective part of character is that which determines ; the 
objective psrt is that which is determinedy^ 

The immeasurable service Herbart rendered to education 
by the new light he threw on the laws of mind, indicates his 
distinct advance in one direction on his predecessors. Come- 
nias and Pestalozzi, insisting that education should follow 
the course of the child's natural development and be based on 
the psychological laws of human nature, had advanced far in 
the same direction. But the knowledge of those laws in their 
day was too vague to allow of any but the most general expres- 
sion of the vital truth they saw and proclaimed. Herbart him- 
self made no pretension to possess a complete science of mind ; 
tio one was more penetrated than he by the conviction that this 
science was in its earliest beginning, leaving an immeasurable 
field for future investigators.' But his wide knowledge, his 



^ Herbartian Si/stem of Pedagogies, Prof. Ohas. de Ganno, EdueatioHal 
Pepiew, May, 1891. 
* lutrod. to AUg. Pitdag.y p. 88. 
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power of analytic and abstract thonglit, and incormptible love 
of truth enabled him to gain a more accurate insight into the 
origin and progress of mental activity, and with it the possi* 
bilitj of marking ont a systematic coarse of education, which 
in the employment of definite means woald attain sure results 
and compass its appointed end. 

Such a course of education, together with its means and 
their employment, is developed in the Allgemeins }:*ddagog%k. 
The system of education it contains is, as the title of the 
book sets forth, deduced from its aim — morality, which in 
the Aesthetische VarsteUung Herbart presents as the highest 
aim of hnmanity, and consequently of edncation. The two 
works therefore are translated, the Allgemeine Pddagogxk fol- 
lowing the DarsfeUung in fitting sequence as its logical out- 
come. Indeed, Herburt himself urges on the reader a com- 
parison of the two works ; ^ it is one of great valne not only 
intrinsically, but becanse it afEords a striking instance of the 
integrity and the constant striying towards perfection of his 
thoDght. 

The reader can hardly fail to notice, that while the aim of 
education in the Darstellung and the Allg, Pddag. is one and the 
same, the means by which it is to be attained have received a 
new setting in the latter work. In the former, the aim of edn- 
cieition is defined as Morality : — ^that is, a will steadfast in obedi- 
ence to the commands of a taste founded on the relationships 
of will.' Hence arises the teacher's twofold task ; on the one 
hand, to cultivate that taste and make it a power in the soul, 
which is accomplished by the assthetic revelation of the world 
given through instruction ; and, on the other hand, to enable 
the w ill to cliange^ts direction, in accordance with Jts stfuidard 
.of taste,' which is effected by the awakening of manifold 
desires (Yerlangen) held in check and turned into right direc- 
tions by discipline.*^ The form of the DartteUuug is strictly 
deductive, passing from the aim to its postulates, and thence 

^ AUfl. Pddan.i hk. 1, chap. ii. 1. 

* A^itheiUehe VanttlUng^ p. 64. 

* IMd , p. 67. 

* Ibid,, p. 67. 
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to the means of their attainnient. Bat Herbart conld not con- 
ceal from himself, that in this conception of the work of edaca- 
tion, instmction was limited to the cultivation of taste, although 
to taste in the widest sense of the term ; and not all the parts 
of instmction were exhibited in their true light. There are 
indications^ that he felt that the independent value of a general 
coltnre to be secured bj instruction had not been sufficiently esti- 
mated, and the problem of cultivation as such occupied his 
thous^hts then and afterwards. The influence of his psychologi- 
cal studies now asserted itself more distinctly in the Allg, Pddag, 
His Psychology, as we have seen, abolished all separation be- 
tween understanding and will, reason and impulse, and con- 
structed the mind entirely out of presentations.' The sum of 
the presentations constitutes the *' sphere of thought " in which 
feeling and willing also have their abode. In conformity with 
this, the task of education is now in the Allg, Pddag, conceived to 
be the determination of the circle of thought, and this in such a 
way.that from it a will conformable to insight may arise. This 
conception receives its true force if we add, that the determin- 
ation of the circle of thought is not to be effected (as in the 
l)ar$tellung) by the awakening of a manifold desire or a mani- 
fold love, but by the animation of a many-sided. and balanced 
interest. This, in the Allg, Pddag. is the task of instruction, 
by whose side discipliue now only stands as supporter, giving 



> Allff. POdag,, bk. 2, ohap. ii. 1. 

' The man U driven i>y no other meohanism than that created oat of the 
presentations which he receives and nnderstauds. These preseutations 
themselves are powers which now restrain, now aid, each other ; they are 
powers which rise and rash, throng and liberate themselYes, and throngh 
this warfare fail into all the manifold conditions which we by a far too 
general and vagae rerm call Will. What is not contained in this expression 
wiU t inclination, desire, fear, courage, choice, caprice, resolation. reflection, 
good will that knows not what is good, bad wiU which imagines it is good, 
lusight with«*at resolation, resolnti'm wi hoat strength, horror at the crime 
which is in the same moment deliberately perpetrated — and all the rest of 
the phenomena which in their wonderful mixture and separation, their con- 
tinooas, incessant changing and new lormations put to the blash and de- 
stroy at every moment all divisions made by philosophers between under- 
standing and willing, reason and arbitrariness, impnlse and freedom. — 

Vber den Stanapuakt aer Beurtheilunj aer PesttUogzUehen VHUrrichU* 
nuthode* 
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strengib to the character whose adjustment has been proTided 
for by instmctioD. Herbart was the first clearly to conceive 
the idea of an edttcattng ifutrttetion^ t.e. one having a moral 
aim, and hence, to place instruction as a whole in connection 
with the final aim of all education, deducing a plan embracing 
it in its totality from that aim. The later conception is in ho 
wise inconsistent with the meaning of the earlier. To set up 
morality and to cultiyate a moral character have an interchange- 
able meaning. The *' idea of God " of the DareteUung is com- 
mensurate with the ''end of nature" of the Pddctgogik; the 
'' empirical interest " of the Padagogik is directed to " teleologi- 
cal inquiry " ; the " speculative " led to the idea of Providence. 
Religion must be so cultivated that " it may find the discord 
unbearable arising from a world without moral order," while 
sympathy with humanity must lead to '' the recognition of its 
dependence." But in the Padagogik instruction i»Lkes a more 
proportionate place, and is referred, with greater emphasis, to a 
psychological basis, while in the DarsteUung ethical considera- 
tions preponderate. 

The ideal tendency which education receives from ethics is 
brought out into stronger relief in the DarsteUung than in any 
of Herbart*s after works, though its main thought — ^that the 
harmoni ous working together of all elements.m tyb^e. can 

al one in sure the enduring strength of morality — underlies, as 
we have seen, the whole of the Padagogik. The germs of the 
ideas afterwards to be fully developed in the iJarsteUung may 
be found in Herbart's letters before- mentioned to Herr von 
Steiger. In the fourth letter pf the series he is busied in the 
case of his pupil Ludwig, with the problem of how " to give an 
equipoise to a nature predisposed to egotism withquFiniuring 
its, activity, by placing a picture drawn in true and sharp out- 
lines of what humanity can and ought to be, that the effort to 
live in conformity to his insight may be aroused in the boy." 
In the ''circumspect morality, exerting insight and imagin- 
a.tion " of the third letter, the aim of the DarsteUung is ex- 
pressed. And the formation of character which is to be the 
joint work of teacher and pupil in the fourth letter is the same 
in its essential point — the relative activity of teacher and 
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pupil — as ihat wbicK in the DaratMung is to be '* tbe cKief work 
of education." In the former the teacher is to exhibit the 
*^ course of the moral development of humanitj " in such a waj 
that the boy may be led to " correctly form and pronounce on 
its varied phases his own approving and disapproving judgment, 
and thus learn to shape his own principles." In the latter it 
is the teacher's task " to place the trustworthy power existent 
in the mind of the pupil in the midst of such conditions that it 
must inevitably effect the rise to self-conscious personality," 
while it is the pupil's part to form his character through " ' a 
making ' he himself discovers in choosing the good and rejecting 
the bad." The main thought of the DarsteUung is but another 
expression of the principle Herbart arrived at when, as a youn^ 
man of twenty-one, he was in the midst of his first year of 
active work as teacher — the principle '* that no human faculty 
ought to be crippled, but should advance to good under the 
protection and gentle rule of the moral law." This harmony 
in all he wrote, and, as his life bears witness, in all he did, is 
intensely characteristic of the man. Not only do we find it in 
the Letters and the DarsteUung^ which are sepai'ated from each 
other by a period of seven years — a most important period in 
Herbart's mental growth, during which his practical philosophy, 
whose main features were first given in the DarHellung^ shaped 
itself; it is quite as noticeable in the Allg, Padag., and in his 
last important work, Uniri$9 jpadagogUckttr Vorleaungen, a sup. 
plement to the AUg. Pddag. written seven years before his death. 
It was an intense belief in, and love for, the haman nature to 
be educated, and an enthusiasm for the teacher's work growing 
out of his own lofty conception of it, which gave this funda- 
mental unity to his life and thought. . 

There seems to be a general consensus of opinion among 
German scholars as to the beauty of Herbart's style. Bartolo- 
mai, one of his most accurate and sympathetic expositors, 
writes : " No philosopher has surpassed Herbart in the 
lucidity of his classic style, or paid more devoted homage to 
the genius of the German language." Jean Paul Bichter, in 
the preface to Levaaa, while agi*eeing in the main with Barto- 
lomai, pointed out the peculiar difficalty of the AUg, Fdda*^. 
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'^Tlie exquisite and allaring laogpiage/' he writes, ''cannot 
suppress the wish that Herbart had not made use of the title- 
pi-ivileg^e ' general ' so generallj, since the reader is necessarily 
left to fill up the too wide formulas for himself. When, how- 
ever, Herbart desires to strengthen the muscles, and stretch 
the bowstring of the character, 'he becomes circumstantial 
enough, and with good reason, for his language aud his 
thoughts reveal a character peculiarly his own." The following 
analyses of the Daratelluug and the AUgemeine Tddagogik may 
be found useful as a preliminary to the translation, but the 
reader will soon discover for himself, that nothing but a con- 
centrated efEort of thought, patient study of the teacher's 
fundamental principles, and complete mastery of his technology, 
"will enable him to appreciate the power or value of either 
work. 

• 

Thb Esthetic Revrlatiov of thi World as the chief work 
of education, published in 1804 when Herbart was twenty-eight 
years old, although complete in itself, was added to the second 
edition of his work entitled Pestalozei's Idee eines ABO der 
Anschauvng^ as an extension of the latter. Proceeding from 
morality as the highest aim of humanity, and consequently of 
education, the essence of formation of character is defined as 
'* ' a making ' which the pupil himself discovers when choosing 
the good and rejecting the bad." This rise to self-conscious 
personality must take place in the mind of the pupil himself, 
and be perfected by his own exertion. To place the power 
already existent, and in its nature trustworthy, in the midst of 
such conditions that it must infallibly e£Pect this rise, is what 
the teacher must conceive as possible — while he must consider 
the great work for all his efforts is to reach, understand, and 
guide that power. 

The first predicate of right willing is obedience. Bat not 
every obedience to the first chance command is moral. The in- 
dividual obeying must have examined and chosen the command, 
he himself must have placed it in its position of command. 
The moral is its own authority. Not that it comes forth .as 
originating a decisive judgment, for the moral being is essen- 
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tiallj- hamble, bat as finding an antecedent necessity. This 
necessity can be neither logical nor moral, since every *' mnst " 
is excluded, and the qnestion here is only of original necessity, 
which does not becom e moral necessity till it governs obedience 
in opposition to inclination. 

Therefore only assthetio necessity remains, the characteristic 
of which is that it speaks in purely absolute judgments entirely 
without proof, moreover without using compalsion to enforce 
its claim. It takes no account of inclination, neither gratifying 
nor restraining ic ; and arises on the complete presentation of 
its object. With a multitade of objects, there is a correspond- 
ing number of original judgments 'which are not linked to- 
gether so as to be logically dedacible from each other. At the 
most, after ezclnsion of fill that is incidental in various objects, 
analogous relations will- be foand, and these will generate 
analogoQS judgments. As far as we know the simple sBsthetio 
relations, we have simple judgments of them. It is important 
that these judgments should never require the actuality of 
their object. Only when that object becomes existent and 
permanent, is the judgment which announces what it should 
be, st eadfast also. And through this steadfastness, it becomes 
to the human being who cannot escape it the most inexorable 
necessity ; it is its slow constraining force which we call con- 
science. 

If we consider will in the simplest conceivable relationships, 
arising from its action on itself, on other wills or on material 
objects, an original, absolute, independent, sBsthetic judgment of 
a particular nature, and with direct evidence, will be formed on 
each of these relationships. From the judgments so received, a 
plan of life must be afterwards fozmed. This is effected by 
discipline, which is necessarily a preparation for the sBsthetio 
revelation of the world. Through it freedom is given and 
obtained to alter the direction of will, of desire ; that is, the 
power of adhering to one inclination until another is ready to 
assert itself. At this point all turns on the question whether 
egotism or practical^ reason will take possession of this free- 

' Practical, i.e. lued in the aense of wbat '* ought to be." 
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dom ; if Egotism, it will become Worldly Wisdom ; if Practical 
Beaison, it wiU become Moralitj. 

Which it shall become ought to be no open question, if the 
teacher has done his part. If he begins his work aright, he 
can, bj the SBsthetic revelation of the world, determine the 
boy's perception so early and so powerfally, that the free 
bearing of the mind will receive its law, not from worldly 
wisdom, but from pnre practical reflection. *' Such a revela- 
tion of the world — the whole known world, and all known 
times, obliterating if necessary the bad effect of undesirable 
surroundings — ^this may with justice be called the chief work 
of education." ^ 

The first necessity for such a revelation is a perfect family 
life ; upon which, in all its dignity and purity, the child in its 
midst can look with his ingenuous eyes, ^rom thence educa* 
tion moves forth in a twofold course — outwards and upwards. , 
Upwards, since in the perfect family life we find the most 
perfect earthly expression of the Divine, there is but one step 
possible, the step to the supersensuous world — ^to GtmL In a 
passage of great beauty, remarkable for its forcible language 
and sublime thought, the idea of God is exhibited in its abso- 
lute unconditioned perfection, and in the life of man bounded 
by the limits of consciousness alone. But if this idea is to 
maintain in the future its rightful place in the mind of the 
man, it must not be forced too early, or too persistently, upon 
the immature mind of the child. There it must be gradually 
and indirectly fostiBred by means of a double contrast; first 
between the Homeric characters and the child*s relations whom 
he honours and loves, and secondly between the polytheism of 
Homer and the Providence whose image the child will fashion 
for himself in the likeness of his parents. This contrast natur* 
ally leads to the second, — the outward course of education, that 
is, the course of the progressive revelation of the world. This 
is given along the two lines of instruction, knowledge and sym- 
pathy ; which, guided by instruction, continue to run on side 
by side, till they find their meeting-place at last in Grod. 

> AeAheti$€?u DanUUung, p, 69. 
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Tec Oskrb^l Pbinciplxs or thx Scibncb of Education ap- 
peared in 1806, while Herbart was at Gotfcingen. His philo- 
sophical studies and work as teacher, not only in Switzerland, 
bat in Bremen and Gotting«n, to which he owed his 
''little collection" as he called it, of carefully arranged 
observations and experiments collected on a varietj of oc- 
casions,^ provided him with ample material, both theoretical 
and practical. He tells ns '* the plan of the Pddagagik was, 
after practical nse, thought over carefullj in all its details 
many years before pen was put to paper towards the end of 
the year 1805." The book is dedicated to his old and true 
friend Senator Schmidt, and the letter accompanying the pre- 
sentation copy runs as follows : " My dear Schmidt, you will 
find yourself godfather here to a late-bom child, which you saw 
six years ago as an embryo, and which would not now have 
seen the light, had I not been impelled to finish it by the wish, 
that my two able pupils, Counts Sievdrs and Platers, should 
take home this conclusion of their work. The hurry of its com- 
pletion compels me to request that you will overlook omissions 
in the final correction, and be content with a tolerable state- 
ment of the main concepts." Herbart himself wrote the first 
notice of the work for the G^ttingen paper, containing hints 
to readers and an explanation of its plan. From its title 
Pedagogy Deduced from tie Aim^ a strictly deductive method of 
treatment, like that of the Darstellung^ might have been and 
was expected. But while many-sidedness of interest as the 
work of instruction, and moral strength of character as the 
work of discipline are rightly placed side by side, a section 
devoted to formation of eharaeter^ of virtue as a whole — which 
ought to have preceded any explanation of those concepts that 
signify the two parts of education — ^is not given till near the 
end. By exhibiting^ the work of instruction and discipline as 
following, not from ' the fundamental thought of the book, « .0. 
formation of a moral character, but from consideration of '* pos- 
sible and necessary aims ". ' that fundamental thought is still 

1 AVu. PW^ag,, bk. 8, oh. tL 
t Ibid.t hk. 1, ch. ii. 
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farther thrust into the background ; and instruction and disci- 
pline are not bronght back to it--the concept from which they 
are actually dpduced — tDl near the end, the fourth chapter of 
the third book. Not till that point does Bichter*s praise, given 
in Levanay become applicable. Herbart, in the notice of the 
Allgemeine Fddagogih before referred to, wrote, *'the peda* 
gogj in question has by no means the proud insh to pass 
for a specalative work of art. It asks those who read it 
through from beginning to end, to re-read it once mora 
from end to heyinning^ when the innermost connection of 
the work of education differentiated in the concepts will 
appear more conspicuously than the headings would lead 
the reader to suppose possible.'* By the hint thus given, Her- 
bart tried to guard his readers from confusing the collateral 
aims with the chief one— formation of character — which oc- 
cnpies its true position of precedence in the re-reading, he 
recommends. He seems to have taken this departure from the 
strictly deductive method out of consideration for the teacher, 
who, confi*onted by a multitude of means, mainly requires to 
have, as it were, a bird's-eye view of them all; he hoped *'the 
disadvantage that the concepts which served as headings to 
the chapters had to do double duty as principles, would not be 
felt by the attentive reader." A synthetical and analytical 
method of division, like that he used in the Psychologie als Wis- 
st'Hsckaftf would have removed all difficulties, but he does not 
seem to have adopted it, partly out of regard for symmetry of 
form. 

We have seen that Herbart io\ ir>At^ jija pedas ^fip y on ethio^ , 
and psychology , the foroier suppjying the aim of education , 
the latter the means thereto . On its ethical side, pedagogy is 
purely speculative ; but on its psychological side it must take 
c >unftel with experience. Viewed, then, in relation to ethics, it is 
a t^cience ( that which is known) ; in its relation to psY ffh^l<>gy 
— to experience, it is an art ( that which is done). Education 
as an art is classified as government, in strnction y a-i^ ^ i^*^. 
cij^fine. 

The highest an d the necessary aim of education is morali ty. 
But tiie boy when grown to manhood will set other aims 
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beside tbiA before bimself ; tberefore the teacber mast consider 
not onlj tbe necessfkrj, bat tbese other possible aims of bis 
pnpil also — aims which will answer to his talents, disposi- 
tions, and inclinations. Since the teacher cannot know what 
these aims will be, he must qnalifj the pnpil to attain them by 
preparing inward power, and this can only be done by giving 
a general stimnlns'to the mind. 

The starting r ftint ^^ Hnfiftfi^*^^ Jli'^'^^'^HH^^'^J — what the 
pnpil is and has. The idiosyncrasies of the individual are to 
be respected, for in them lies the strength of individuality, 
which is to be maintained as unimpaired as possible, that the 
child may not become a mere type of the race. 

The sole object of government, the first division of education, 
is to create order and keep the child within bounds ; it there* 
fore deals with the present alone. Authority and love support 
its measures, which are occupation, supervision, threatening 
and punishment. These must gradually be made dispensable 
and then withdrawn. 

Instruction, the second division of education, is the most 
important. Education must determine th e will towards virtne 
(that is, it must insure its conformity to insigEt derived from 
the ethical ideas). But both will and wisdom have their roots 
in the circle of thought, that is to say, in tbe combination and 
co-operative activity of the presentations acquired, and the 
true cultivation of that circle instruction alone can give. The 
more imme diate aim o f instructio n on its way to its n ltimfttn 
aim is'^ a balanced, Tuany- ygggt^ittfeEflg^ ; that is, an intellectual 
activity prompted by instruction, and directed towards many 
objects, in which no single eiGPort preponderates, but all are as 
far as possible of equal strength. Interest as such depends im- 
mediately upon its object, and is thereby differentiated from 
desire^ which strives towards something m the future. When 
the mind becomes concentrated on the future more than the 
present, interest passes into desire. Observation and expecta- 
tion are conditions of interest, demand and action of desire. 

Alternate acts of concentration and reflection^ are necessary to 



1 See note, pp. 128 and 126, AUg. Pddag. 
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the prodaction of manj-sidedness. The former, t.e. the tem- 
porary concentrated absorption in an object, mnst be followed 
bj the latter, i,e, the collecting and combining of the presen- 
tations brought clearly and distinctly into conscionsness by 
concentration. For many-sidedness, namerons concentrations 
on varied subjects are necessary, with whicb, however, reflec- 
tion most alfcemate, that one-sidedness, absence of mind, donbt, 
etc.^ may be avoided. Qaiescent concentration, which purifies 
tlie presentations from'^onfosing dlewdn^, creates clearness; 
the progress from o ne concentration to anotherprgdnces^ as- 
sociation of the presentations; qnicBC SS^ rej ection, which is 
directed to thTvaHbtld ^arts of association, creates order and 
system ; and finally, the progress of reflection, which applies 
what is systematised and pnfsnes^t^irtJier, is method. These 
arre the fonr formal steps of instrncti on. 

Interest, whose object is to create a many-sided activity, is 
directed fii*st to the natural already existent presentations, t.e. 
those which have been given by experience and intercourse. 
Since experience lead^ to knowledge of nature, and intercourse 
to the disposition towards hnman beings (sympathy), instrac- 
tion must be brought to bear on both in order that it may 
correct and complete them. 

Kno wledge and S ympathy^ as the two pri mary divisions of 
i nterest, can be directed toTvarions^objects ; Jcnowledge, to the 
multiplicity of phenomena in nature, or to tbeir conformity to 
law, or to their sBsthetic relationships ; sympathy, to indivi duals, 
to society, or to the relation of all to the highest Being. Thns 
the six following classes of interest are formed : — 



.^ 



( In Knowledge, C' -^^ Sympathy. 

<" Empirical interest. 

Speculative „ 
\ ^Esthetic 



J Sympathetic interest. 
\ Social „ 

\Beligion8 „ 



To place all in balanced action is to create the perfect many- 
sided culture of the mind. 

The sciences contain the materials for instmction. If they 
are to be used, it is not enough merely to know their terminology; 
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what 18 homogeneous in the difPerent branches must be empha- 
sized, and this can b0 doae nnder tho terms Symbols, Forms, 
Things. SjmboLi, for instance langaages, aronse interest onlj 
a3 the means of revealing what thej express. For that reason 
they are in themselves felt to be wearisome, and, in the be- 
ginning of instmotion, their nse onght to be limited to their 
necessity for the next interesting work. Forms also, the single 
properties of things obtained by abstraction and considered 
separately, do not aronse direct interest, and therefore mnst 
be treated only in connection with the actnal. Finally, things — 
works of natnre and of art —excite direct interest. Bnt things 
are nothing more than the combination of properties which we 
take ont by the process of abstraction, therefore we can either 
proceed from the single properties to the things in which they 
are combined, or begin with the things and analyse them into 
their properties. 

The coorse of instrnction is determined accordingly. It will 
be analytical in so far as it separates and dissects, moreover 
eorreots and completes ; in it the chief work will fall on the 
pnpil. Or it will be synthetical in so far as the elements are 
given and combined ; in this the teacher will determine the 
order of conneotioti. Both analytical and synthetical instrnc- 
tion are classified in conformity with the six classes of interest, 
and the two most mntnally support each other. Instrnction 
must nniversally point ^nt^ con n^^ti *^<"?h^ p hilosophise ; the 
l^ rsii IS proanctive'^T't/leame ss, the second of Associatio n, the 
t hird leads to System , the last to Method. In matters apper- 
taining to sympathy, instruction is observing, continuous, 
elevating, active in the sphere of reality. And these condi- 
tions are again in like manner productive in order of clearness, 
association, system, and method. 

Discipline, t he third division of education, consists in direc t 
a ction on the chil d, with intent to form him. This cannot be 
accomplished, however, by merely exciting tile feelings. ThroQgh 
the influence of discipline, the circle of thought itself mast 
receive additions, and the desires be transformed into action. 
Therefore its work is indirect, so far as it prepares the way for 
insfcruction to determine the circle of thought, and direct to 
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far as it transforms the contents of that circle into action, and 
thus iJBijs the foandation of character. The aim of discipline is 
moral strength of character^ ^2bi is steadfast ness in.^progress to 
Tirtae. Character consists in nniformitj and firmness of will, 
and these as exhibited both in wha t the man will, and what he 
will not. 

There is an essential distinction between the objective and 
subjective sides of character, llie former is the seat of the 
will, existent in the individual before self-observation began, 
directed to what he bears willingly or unwillingly, what he 
lonprs to have or to do ; the latter is the seat of the new will 
growing up as a result of self-observation, which crystallises 
itself by degrees into general concepts, partly from antecedent 
homogeneous acts of willing, partly from the requirements it 
makes on itself in regax^d to the kind of willing. Through 
memory of the will, that is, through uniformity of willing, the 
objective part of the character comes into harmony with itself. 
Then in the want of accord between what he would endure, 
have, and pursue, the pupil is confronted with the choice be- 
tween them, which helps to determine the character. Besolu- 
tions, maxims, principles are formed in riper years, when the 
subjective character develops, and since that process involves 
subsumptions, conclusions, and motives, it cannot, if the motives 
are to be worth anything, take place without struggle. Strength 
of character depends on the agreement between the two sides 
of the character. The good resolves belonging to the subjective 
jride which require sssthetic judgment, enthusiasm for the good, 
and, to make them into moral resolutions, logical culture as 
well as systematic combination and continuous employment, 
must meet. what is pi-aise worthy in the objective part of the 
chai-acter, that what is bad may be excluded. 

The attitude which the teacher assumes towards the pupil is 
the most important aid to discipline — his expressed satisfaction 
or dis.satisfactiou, freedom granted or restraint imposed, etc. — 
throughout which, the pupil's susceptibility is to be observed, 
made use of carefully, and not over-stimulated. 

The book on discipline closes with suggestions as to its 
method of procedure. It is the formation of character by the 
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light, cit psjeliology. Special sfcreas is laid on tlie imporfcance of 
keeping the mind as a whole tranqnil and clear, bo that the 
nsthetio judgments may form, and the character become moral. 
In proportion as the papil has gained trost in his opinions and 
principles, discipline mnst retreat and allow room for self-eda- 
cation. 

• The reader will peroeiye from the foregoing that Herbart 
inclndes in the circle of thonght, the vihoU of hnman experience, 
snbjectiye and objective-— 'whether from within or without. 
His principle, that morality is based on the circle of thought, 
and that in widening that circle and awakening interest all 
true education lies, receiyes a striking illustration in the life 
and teaching of Jesus. The main thought of Jesus' life, the 
one he said he came into the world to teach, tie. the Father- 
h ood of Gbd, was the greatest. widening of the circle of thought 
and interest the world has experienced, and the one most pro- 
ductlye of successive, ever widening circles. Being % new 
concept introduced into the mental horizon of humanity, and 
aftecting as it did the relationships between men themselves and 
their God, it altered the whole aspect of life. As the circle 
of thought tfnd interest has been expanded, one evil after 
another has passed awaj. In the history of the world it has 
been ever thus. Men must first have light, to see good and 
evil, before they can cleave to the one and eschew the other. 
Light ultimately is choice. When men saw that burning 
witches at the stake was wrong, they ceased to do it. 

The basis of Herbart's system of ethics is neither transcen- 
dental nor snpematuraL Its ultimate ground is what he calls 
th e esthetic judgmen ts, which, as applied to ethics, and not to 
the sphere o^ taste wliero he also recognises and traces their 
action, aro the peroeptions present in every hum an soul that to 
it individually r ight and w rong are I nconv ertible terms . The 
standard — that which eaucation osers^ — varies with the changing 
conditions of humanity. The thef t^ which, if he had sufficient 
skill to conceal from his victim, was honoured as a virtue in the 
Bpartan boy, was forbidden by the bai*bai*ic code of Jewish 
morality, and condemned by the golden rule of Gonf uuius and 
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Jesus, bnt under both the act and the abstinence from it was 
the same conscipiisness of the mind pronoancing to itself the 
distinction for it between right and wrong. On this oonscions- 
ness, as on a rock which conld withstand all storms becanjse it 
is an integral part of human natnre, and therefore as inde* 
stmctible as that natnre itself, not on any revelation, religion, 
or law external to the indiyidnal, Herbart based his moralitj, 
and in so doing opened ont illimitable possibilities to edooation. 
To him, in the words of a great living theologian, this oonscions- 
ness, the moral faculty, was " not any apprehension of invisible 
qualities in external actions, not any partition of them into the 
absolutely good or the absolutely evil, not any intellectual 
testing of them by rules of oongmity or balances of utility, bnt 
a recogniUon at their Yerj source of a scale of relative values 
lying within ourselves, and introducing a preferential character 
throughont the countless combinations of onr possible activity."^ 
In bnUding up the character through the circle of thought on 
this foundation, Herbart endeavours to ensure that morality 
shall penetrate all parts of the mind and heart — ^that under a 
rightly directed, all-embracing education, the whole of the 
chaT|icter, not merely one side of it, shall be permeated and 
impelled by moral force. The very prevalent belief, that in- 
struction ought to be confined to the intellectual side of 
human nature, and that the foundation of virtue is transcen* 
dental, its basis an external objective law, a law written on 
tables of stone instead of a law written on the heart, has 
hindered the accomplishment of this aim. The first error made 
men piecemeal moral, the second fostered growth from without 
inwards, instead of from within outwards. Both are at variance 
with Herbart's idea of moral development. With him the pro- 
cess is a slow and natural one, beg^nn in earliest childhood ; in 
his langtiage it is the gradual triumph of the subjective over what 
is bad in the objective will, and *' conversion " begins with the 
cradle and ends at the grave. Thus Herhar(;*a ^^ V^^H M"^i 
ajJerfect edncation a nd a, morality based o n an indestru ctible 
foandation, necessarily complete each other; for he places tnstr^ 

^ The Seat of AuthorUjf in Religion, Br. Martinaaiu 
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morality in the yeiy teztare of the mind itself, which mnst be 
destroyed before the moral can cease to exist, and contends that 
edncatiion, rightly carried out on psychological principles, will 
enable each pnpil to determine his own character in this moral 
direction. Either withont the other is incomplete, for virtne is 
the true end of all edncation, and education is necessary to the 
perfection of yirtue in the indiridnal« 

An attentive study of Herbart reyeals how these two aims 
' successively developed in his mind, and how underlying both, 
although unseen, is the foundation stone of certitude. Not that 
Herbart claimed finality or perfection for his method of educa- 
tion, though he did so by implication for his principle of moral- 
ity. But the necessity of certitude in both is implied as part of 
auy perfected system of education and ethics. 

Herbart was no pessimist; he had faith in human nature, 
and belieyed in its cnmulatiye power of seU-regeueratiou 
throQgh self •culture. '* Humanity," he reiterates, "educates 
i tself continuously by the cfrcle ot 'tTiought which it fi^[ets." 
He saw, and was probably the first to do so, clearly three things 
and their intimate connection : first, t hat there can be but one 
right method of educat ion^ a nd its foundation is peyoholog y ; 
secondly, that this metnoa is infallible , can and mus t clidm for 
i tself certi tude; and thirdly, that yirtue, the end anJaim of 
ajl ^ucation and lif e, h as an impregnable basis in thej^moan 
mind, and can cla im for itself certitude als o. \a optimistic 
yiew of life demandfT this. The right education alone is infal- 
lible, it mutt compass its aim ; failure to do this only proyes it 
is not the right education, and is not founded on psychology. Its 
aim, the only true morality, is infallible also, for it is founded 
on the mind's intuitive judgments. Either the world is capable 
of rising, by means of self-culture, to virtue, or it is not. Herbart 
claims it can do so, and virtually that it must — that there is 
a right method of education by which men not only can, but 
must attain virtue, so that in process of time the human race 
thus trained must of necessity advance in perfection. In this 
way alone can we have surety that evil will diminish. In a 
word, men rightly educated mtwi certainly attain virtue, a 
yirtue whose germ is an integral part of, and therefore as 
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indestrnotible as, the mind itself. This \% Herbart's optimintio 
"^evr of the fatare of hamanitj to be reaohed bj edaoation. 
Of him, in trath, it may be said, — 



** Ood has eonoadad two tbchti to a 

One of men*! whole work, timo*i completed plan ; 

The okher of the miniite*ii work, mao*i flrtt 

Step to the plaa'a oomplation."— SordcUo.— B. Biowvma. 

And aa ancli be speakn to teachers, to those who, in the faith 
in human progress which inspired his life, are fashioning the 
minds ot the coming generation, and are ready to welcome any 
new light. He speaks to thinkers, to those who meditate on 
the problem of existence, and seek to penetrate throagh that 
which is ever heo/mUvg bnt never tt, to the underlying unity. 
And finally he speaks to the religious, to those who, seeing 
religious syntems of the past and present rise and fall as 
growths of time and place, having no final claim on the minds 
of men, can abide by the words of the greatest of all teachers : 
'* the kingdom of heaven is ufithin you," and foQnd their faith 
as Herbart did, on the eternal nature of love and duty, Gk>d's 
ever present witnesses in the soul of man. To the thoughtful 
study of such, we command him in his own words, spoken in 
memory of his great predecessor Kant, in the Univeraty where 
both laboured and taught : 

*' Centuries pass away, taking with them the great men they 
have brought to us. All traces of them vanish, if not held fast 
in sacred remembrance. What the mind of the individual can 
effect depends on the receptivity of the many, who do or do not 
come forth to meet him. How long that influence will endure 
depends on its recollection, development and use in the circle 
of the living. Whether the picture of the dead shall be re- 
ceived true and clear, or falsified and distorted by ages to 
come, depends upon the witness which his contemporaries give 
or transmit of him. For the grave by itself is cold and dumb ; 
it only finds a voice when speech is lent to it by loving hearts." 

Crkmvitz, Baxokt, 
January 1st, 1891. 



Oir THE -aiSTHBTIO EEVELATION OF THE WOELD 
AS THE CHDSP WORK OP EDUCATION. 

Bt Johavh Fbubbich Hsbbabt. 

Thi one and the whole work of edacation may be snmmed np 
in the ooncept— Moralitj. 

We might aunme as many problems for education as there 
are permissible aims for men. But then, this would inyolve as 
many edacational researches as problems, which wonld have to 
be carried on irrespective of their mntaal relationships, and it 
oonld not be seen how the teacher's separate measares are to' be 
limited, or in what way they might be carried out. We should 
find oarselyes mooh too poor in means, if we tried to attain 
every individnal aim directly, and that which we intended only 
to effect singly, might have tenfold resolts from secondary and 
accidental causes, so that all parts of the work wonld be thrown 
out of their right proportions. This point of view is thus 
unsuitable for approaching the consideration of educational 
questions as a connected whole. I! it is to be possible to think 
out thoroughly and accurately, and to carry out systematically 
the hurineta of education as a single whole, it must be previously 
possible to comprehend the work of education also as but one. 

Morality is universally acknowledged as the highett aim of 
humanity, and cons equentl y of education. Whoever denies this 
ctfn certainly have no true knowledge of what morality is ; at 
least, he has no right to speak in this place. But to set up 
morality as the whole aim of humanity and education, an expand 
gion of the eonQtfpt (\.e. of morality) is required, as is also a 
proof of its necessary presumptions as conditions of its real 
possibility. 

The good tgitt — ^the- steady resolution of a man to consider 
himsel f as a n individaal under the law which is universally binder 
ing-:=l3 the ordinary, and rightly the first thoujg^ht which the 
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word moralitj saggests.^ If we think of the power, and the 
resiatan ce as well, with which a hnman being maintainii this 
good will ereot in himself against those movements of the 
emo tions and desires working in opposition to it^ then morality, 
which was merely an otMbvie^ a <ig<gr minaft m of the wUl. be- 
comes to US the virtne. T)ower. a ction , a nd efficacy of the^will so 
determined. Distinct from both is what belongs to legality, 
t^. the right comprehension of the moral law, and different again 
from the knowledge of the general law, and even of the know- 
ledge of ordinary and recognised mles of dnty in common life, 
is the proper judgment by the individaal of that which in 
special cases, in particular moments, in his immediate contact 
with human beings and destiny, is,.to__bo done, chosen, or 
avoided, as t he bes t, as the true and onl y good . All this philo* 
sophy finds immedioi^y in the eoneept^ and expects, nay even 
requires it just as immediately from man as an expression of 
freedom. 

Can the teacher make a beginning with this mode of looking 
at the concept as it stands P 

. Granted that we are speaking of moral culture only in the 
narrowest sense of the word, stripping from it everything 
scientific^ all training, all strengthening of mental and physical 
energy as Ht as we think possible, and reserving that for con- 
sideration elsewhere, we have to ask, is that which presents 
itself to the philosopher's mind when putting before himself 
only the bare concept of morality, given to the teacher also P 
Does he too find the good will present, so that. he needs only to 
direct it against the inclinations, needs only to indicate the 
right objects by exposition of the moral P Does the '* intel- 
ligible source " ' possibly flow for him also P Kay he also draw 
in comfort from heaven the stream whose origin he does not 



^ Note by HerharL—*^ This is lo dxioe Kant. There is nothing eoneelT- 
able in all the world, or indeed outside of it, which can be aoeeptM aa good 
without limitation, exoept alone a good wilL The good will is good, not 
through that which it effectoatea or does, or throngh its fitn«aa to attidn a 
pxescribed aim. but solely in virtne of the willing, i.o. it ia good in itacdL" 
— ^From the pmuM to the QruHdUgut-g Mur Jlotaphytik der tiitUn). 

" Bee note, ^.17. 
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know ? In a disoiple of our new systems indeed, nothing is 
more logical than calmlj to ezpeot that the radical good— or 
perhaps also, the radici4 ^&d — ^^ express itself qaite^ 
taneonslj in his pnpil, nothing more logical thi 
respeot the freedom whicli he mnst presappose in his 
a haman being, his only care being not to interfere with it by 
any misdirected effort on his own part (oat of which arises the 
question, can freedom, as a matter of fact, be interfered with ?)• 
Thns he will give np entirely the most important part of his 
business, and finally limit his whole care to the presenting of 
pieces of information. Something similar has been actually 
aflSrmed in all seriousness by a disciple of those systems.^ 

But we must not be so exacting in the application of these 
theories. They would break down in the very beginning 
under the weight of such a logic. We may hope that the 
first transcendental philosopher who is interested in educa- 
tion will be able to show an appropriate basis for it. The 
postulate' that education mutt be possible will 6rst be endowed 
with a valid title; then there will be room enough in the 
sensuous world ; and, for all those who haye anything to do 
therein the realistic view stands good. In the same way as 
freedom can reyeal itself through its yerdict, ** the moral law " 
as equivalent to eauee in the realm of phenomena, it will be also 
eonoeded that the sensuous world as systematised by the 
teacher will appear as influencing the pupil's freedom, and this 
suflSces. Now we haye found our field, though certainly not yet 
our rules of procedure ; but while the teacher will discover them 
to begin with, the transcendental philosopher will know how 
to deduce them afterwards from his system. 

To the teacher morality is a ** taking plaee^* a naiwral svsn^ 



* Sehopenhaner sftenrards, in the Fundam»fUaL ProbUmiof Stkiei (1841), 
Miried the doelrine of Kant to this poiot. 

* PortolatM are, aooording to Kant, theoratiAal, trat at sooh, not domon- 
strahlo propodtiona ao far as th^ inaeparablj depend on au a pntnri praoti- 
0*1 la«r of onlimited authority. The moral f ondamental principle ia a law 
on which rest the poetnlatea of freedom, of the immortakty of the haman 
aoitl, and of the eaiatenoe of Ood. 

Herbart's ironical remark about the art of derivation ia directed not to 
mneh asainat Xant^ aa*agaiutft liia abon-tfighted 
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whicli we may assume has a]read j been seen incidentallj in 
isolated moments in a small part of his pupil's soul, bnt which 
should act and continue to act in t|)e entire circuit of the 
character, and absorb and change into parts of itself all the 
remaining eyents, thonghts, imaginations^ inclinations and de- 
sires. In snch a perfect form as this, that natural eyent ought 
to take place, with the entire sum of the pupil's mental power ; 
in the imperfect form in which it actually takes place, the good 
will has each time— or rather eyery act of good willing is — a 
defined sum of actiyity, a defined part of the whole, and in- 
deed exists thus defined and in such a degree for the particular 
moment only. With time, howeyer, the sum grows, diminishes, 
disappears, becomes negatiye (as in the case of a crooked line), 
grows again, and all this we can obserye in so far as the pupil 
expresses himself openly. 

In the entire determination with which this takes place, it 
does so of necessity as an ineyitable effect of certain mental 
causes, just as necessarily as eyery effect in the material world, 
only not in any way according to material laws («.^. of weight, 
impact, etc.)f which latter haye not the remotest similarity with 
those of mental operations. The teacher, like the astronomer, 
takes courage to attempt to inyestigate the conformity to law 
of the phenomena before him, by a right interrogation of nature 
and exact inferences sufficiently multiplied, and thus to discoyer 
likewise how they may be modified, conformably to aim and 
plan. These realistic views do not tolerate the smaUest mixture 
of the idealistia Not the gentlest breath of transcendent-al 
freedom^ must be allowed to blow through oyer so small a 
chink into the teacher's domain. If so, how is he to begin to 
deal with the lawless maryels of a being superior to natural 
laws, on whose assistance he cannot reckon, whose interruptiona 

^ Kant oalls freedom transoandental, baeaaao its bearer, the intelligible 
ehartoter of the hamui being* ie transeendentel, that is to say, lies beyond 
eteiy possible ezperienoe. An intelligible ohatmoter, howeyer, belongs to the 
aetive sa^eot. iu so far as it is thing in itself. Opposed to this stands the 
empirical, which belongs to the aotire snbjeot, in so far as it is phenomenal, 
an object of the sens loas world. The empirical character is conditioned by 
temperament, life, interoonxae. etc. The intelligible (the abeolnte capacity) 
is nut determinable, only determining, independent of time and its causality. 
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lie can nuitlier foresee nor present P Perhaps to provide oppor- 
tunities — to remove hindrances ? Wat the absolote oapacitj then 
hindered after all? Ara there then opportanities for it ex- 
ternal to its own pnre original beginning P Is then the intel- 
ligible again imprisoned within the mechanism of natural 
things P The philosophers, it is to be hoped, will remember 
their own concept better. ^HrdiMrefiimtoZ freedom neither can 
nor ought to allow itself to be met with in consoioosness as an 
inner phenomenon. Oh the contrary, thai freedom of choice 
which we all find in ourselves, which we honour as the most 
beantif nl phenomenon in ourselves, and would fain exalt among 
the other phenomena of ourselves — this it is which the tutor 
strives to influence and firmlj grasp. 

* *ii ma idng '* vihick ihs pupil Jtinuelf diseovere when choosing 
thejiood ami rtjecting the had — ^this or nothing is formation of 
characte r I This rise to self-conscious personalitj ought with- 
out doubt to take place in the mind of the pupil himself, and 
be completed through his own activity ; it would be nonsense if 
the teaoher.desired to create the real essence of the power to do 
it, and to pour it into the soul of his pupil. But to place the 
power already existent and in He nature truefworthy under such 
conditions that it must infallibly and surely accomplisb this 
rise — ^this it is which tbe teacher must look upon as possible, 
which to attain, to afPect, to investigate, to forward, and to 
g^tde, he must regard as the great object of all his efforts. 

It will now bo necessary to submit the concept morality, 
which we must here assume to be known and granted, to a 
critical philosopbical examination, the commencement of which 
is mere analysis,, while the continuation necessarily becomes 
synthetical as it establishes the preKumptione to which the con- 
cept mainly relates, without our being able to reckon them in 
its contents. The form of this examination is yery generally 
used, but cannot here exhibit its full strength and accuracy.^ 

Obedience is the primary predicate of the good wilL Con- 
fronting it must stand a command, or at least something which 



1 Tlia nietbod of seekiog out seoeaary supplementsxy conoepfts when 
iluiy ara hidden, Herbart ealli the mothod of ralirtionahipe (Besiehuugeu). 
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can appear 88 command. The command has something com' 
manded as object. Bnt not every obedience to the first chance 
command is moral. The individaal obejing mnst haye ex- 
amined, chosen, valaed the command ; that is, he himself mnst 
haTC raised it for himself to the leyel of a command. The 
moral man commands him uH f . What does he command him- 
self P Here there is universal confusion. Eant^ who felt this 
confosion most of all, finally, after much temporizing, hastily 
substituted the form of the command, the universality (where- 
by he distinguished it from jnomentiury caprice) in the place 
of the contents. . Others substitute their theoretical concepts-^ 
approach to the Divinity, to the pure Ego, to the Absolute — 
nay more, some even put the customs -and laws of the 
conntry, or even the utilitarian, the agreeable^ into the vacant 
place. The impartial thinker recognises the empty place to he 
empty. He argues, — we all know the concept of morality ; if it 
contained but one definite object of command, we should know 
this together urith the concept. Therefore it does not contain 
one definite object. But the concept (of morality) refers never- 
theless to a command presupposed, t.a. to a presupposed act 
of willing, for command is itself will. This willing ^ must be 
primary and original; obedience foUpws after. If then this 
original willing is not conditioned, but yet real, then it is 
obviously an unconditioned' manifold. Herein lies the reason 
why we are not led to it (the original willing) from the starting 
point of obedience, for opposite to this (obedience) stands as 
command only the general concept, vie, that there exists in 
general such a willing which comes forth as command, in 
opposition to all inclinations and individual chance desires. 

Before we now seek out that which is characteristic of those 
acts of the mind which here, m contrast to the obeying will, 
appear as commanding will, two remarks are necessary. First, 
these acts cannot in themselves be moral, properly speaking, 
since they exist antecedently, are there independently hefore 
they enter into the relationship of command which they hold 



If 



1 We nse <* willing*' as a readering of WoIUa^ xsther thsn ** volition. 
beonuM Herbart refers here rather to individual acts of willing than to their 
sum, voliiion. 
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to the indinationA ; only in tofoe^ as they become a link in thw 
relationship, do they belong to morality. The primordial 
element of the commanding will is to be sought for in an 
entirely different sphere. Secondly, so far as these undeter- 
mined manifold acts are motives to obedience, they mnst be of 
such a natnre, that they can be comprehended within the 
general concept to which the nniversal^and single vow of faith- 
fulness is dae , together with the^ single and' constant watohfol- 
ness , self-criticism and humility, which constitute the ci-own of 
morality. 

The composition of these acts niust be so conditioned that 
thereby everything foreign shall be rejected ; it must show the 
rigour of the contrast between the worthy and good on the 
one side, the common and bad on the other; through it the 
clear penetrating and commanding voice of the moral impera- 
tive mnst arise. For anteoedetUly to the relation of reason to 
inclination all this is inoonceivablew Such a composition can- 
not be merely logical. It cannot be learned from a well- 
classified doctrine of morality ; such a doctrine cools the will^ 
and does not impel it. It requires much rather a partly 
poetical, partly pragmatic composition. But it is now time to 
seek for the elements which are to enter into the composition 
of these acts. 

In vain should we impose obedience on the desires, if we 
would subsequently transform reason again into desire. Kant's 
axiom remains eternally true — ^no practical (moral) principle 
must require the actuality of any object whatever. Bnt what 
follows from this f Nothing else than that originally reason is 
not everywhere will, for will which wills nothing is a contra- 
diction. Beason hears, and it forms a judgment after it has 
heard perfectly. It looks, and passes sentence, then turns its 
gaze and looks further. This will be oonfii'med if we again 
take up the former threads. The obeying subject respects the 
command, that is, he creates it, at least « command. How 
must he in so doing appear to himself P As giving the decisive 
sentence P Or as finding an existent necessity P Must he desire 
to make himself felt as lord and master, as owner as it were of 
his inner store of feeling and life Y Or would it perhaps, even 
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if not troer, be at least safer for the correctness of his jndg- 
ment, if he onlj tried to fathom the alien will of a perfected 
reason P He dare not appear to himself as giTing the decisiye 
sentence. For the first essential of moralitj— obedience — ^is 
destroyed, and it is onlj one arbitrariness pnt in place of 
another, so soon as in anj sense will becomes the ground of 
command. The moral man is intrinsicallj humble; this ac- 
quaintance with the concept of morality was assumed here ! 

He appears then to himself as finding a necessity. Or perhaps 
he does not appear to himself at all, for he might discoTcr the 
necessity without turning his glance on himself. A spon- 
taneous, more accurate answer to this question will be forth- 
coming a little later on. The first question is, what necessity 
is found P No theoretical necessity; we know the difference 
between ought and mii^, and to honour a command does not 
mean bowing to the inevitable. And again, no logical necessity ; 
for this is in itself nothing but a ^ must " ; it points beyond 
to a higher principle, and thus only staves off the' question how 
and why it is necessary. Thus it is nothing inferred, nothing 
learned, nothing giyen in experience or disooTcred in the 
teachings of nature. To this extent Slant, who makes the 
empirical strictly opposed to pure reason, was right. We must 
hope no one will answer at this point— it is a moral necessity 
(which is discovered). For we have but just proved that 
we are here entirely outside the realm of the moral. We are 
speaking of the originally necessary, which then first heoomee 
the nwraUy necee$ary when it rules obedience in opposition to 
the inclinations. 

Amongst known necessities the only one remaining is the 
esthetic. 

The characteristic of this necessity is, that it speaks in 
purely absolute judgments entirely without proof, without, in a 
word, enforcing its claims. It takes absolutely no consideration 
of th^ inclinations, neither favouring nor 'Opposing them. It 
arises on the clear presentation of its object. There are pre^ 
cisely as many primary judgments as there are varied objects, 
whidi judgments are not reflated to each other in any way so 
as to be logically dedncible from one another. At the most it is 
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found tjiat after rejeoting eYerythmg acoideatal, similar re- 
lationships are found among Tarions objects, and that these 
naturally create similar judgments. As far as we know the 
simple 8Bsthetic relations, we have fom^l^ ■ judgments about 
them. These stand at the head of the arts with quite inde- 
pendent authority. Amongst the arts, music in this respect 
affords a striking example. It can definitely and coUectiycljr 
enumerate its relations of harmonj, and just as definitely show 
their correct use. If however the teacher of thorough bass 
were asked for proofs, he would only laugh, or pity the deaf 
ear which had not already jpercewed them.^ It is specially 
important that aasthetic judgments never require the actuality 
of their objects.' Only uihmi that object does eziBt, and when it 
is permanent, does the judgment, which declares what it <mght 
to b^, also stand. And through this persistency, it becomes in 
the end to the human being who cannot escape it^ the steiniest 
necessity. Want of taste is a crime in the artist^ of course 
only in so far as he sets up to be an artist. There is nothing 
to debar him from destroying his picture which is a failure, 
or closing the instrument of which he is not master, and finally 
from giving up art entirely. 

But from hinnelf a man cannot separate himself. Were he 
himself at any time the object of such judgments, these latter 
would, through their gentle but always audible voice, exercise 
tfi time a compulsion over him, exactly as they do over the 
votary who has once set his mind on being an artist. We must 
add here that when a judgment of taste breaks forth from the 
depth of the mind, it will, thanks to the nature of its origin, 
be often felt as a power which does not properly lie in what it 
utters. Happy is it^ when such an uprushing is victorious at 



> NoU by flertoH.— May we ny that the mutioal doctrines which bear 
the strange names of thoroush baas are the only correct model of a genoine 
ssibetio whioh has yet existed ? (We must hers emphasiae that thorough 
bass only forms a very small part of a complete theory of mnsio.) This 
thorough bass asks and wins for its simple interrals, hurmonies, and pro- 
gressions, absolate judgments, without explaining or proving anything. In 
tbe same wav we can traosfer to the relationships of will au approval or 
dUapproyal like those existiug for the relationships uf notes. 

* See Inuoduction, note 1, p. 25. 

r 
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the Tery beginning, for it disappears with time ; but the jndg- 
ment remaixis, and it is its slow pressure which men call ecm- 
science. 

Finding then original praotical, that is SBsthetic necesidtj, 
the moral indiTidnal controls his desire in order to obey this 
necessity. Tha desire then was a' link in an sBsthetio relation- 
ship. And as far as the same desire is in him, which exists in 
the relationships judged, so far does the individual in his con- 
templation tnm his glance inwards npon himself. For the 
rest, the aesthetic demand would doubtless remain precisely the 
same, if another, standing in just the same relationship, were 
the one possessed by the desire. Thus we judge of others, only 
more easily than of ourselyes, and the demand is authoritatiTe, 
at least ought to be so for another, and we expect him to find 
it so himself. 

If we would learn the sBsthetic judgments which depend on 
Tolition, that is, if we would construct a practical (moral) 
philosophy, we must entirely give up once and for all the idea 
of one supreme moral law, as the sole yoice of pure reason, of 
which all other moral laws would be only developments. On 
the contrary, in considering the will by degrees in the simplest 
conceivable relationships ^ which follow from its direction upon 
itself, upon other wills and upon objects, there springs up 
as a result for each of these relationships also, an original, 
absolutely independent aasthetic judgment, self-evident, and of 
peculiar nature. We should subsequently have to arrange the 
judgments so obtained to form therefrom a plan of life. This 
could easily be done, if we had acquired those judgments at 
the very beginning in their peculiar clearness, in their simplest 
and most exact expressions, and undisfignred by the attempts of 
false philosophy to reduce one to the other. The contrary 
explains without trouble why it is so difficult to build up from 
these judgments, of which daily life is the fortuitous and vary, 
ing cause, a trustworthy system of practical (moral) opinions, 
through which the character can receive solidarity and unity. 
If, however, science has provided in this construction for a 

* See Introduoiion, p. 28. 
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oorreot oatline, then the fnlness of life, partlj transfignred bj 
poetry, partlj penetrating as the tmtb of history, will help to 
reveal that sketoh, at one time as a whole, at another partly 
painted in with yaiying oolonrs, lighted np by this or that 
contrast. 

Bat this pedagogic thought oomes prematurely, thongh only 
by a Yery*l^tle. For the application of our general considera- 
tions is at hand ; only one retrospective glance at moral obedi- 
ence is necessary. In what relation does obedience stand to 
this system otpraotioal f moral) reason P The obeying element 
shonld be and remain ioUl^ bat its direction it oaght in part to 
alter. Now originally all willing, desiring, longing, are directed 
towards objects. 

And it most not be thonght that these objects permit of 
being moved about as it were in their places under the will at 
pleasure. To him who wills little, everything is spoiled as 
soon as this little is denied him. Therefore only in the ab- 
stract can we separate the will from its direction. 

Bat he who knows and thinks much, requires much, and in 
him whose presentations are well associated, the desires are 
also associated. To alter the direction of the desires means 
really restraining one desire, but in such a way that near it 
another immediately lies ready to spring up. This is possible 
only to a very mobile and active mind. Just for this reason it 
is easier to men than children. But to well-brought-up children 
there %» given and won^ by meamcf dmct^2tfM,yVise<2(mi to restrain 
each desire for the moment without much trouble, a freedom it 
must be added which in itself alone has absolotely nothing in 
common with morality. Still we see immediately, that all 
depends wheAer egoism or practical (moral) reason becomes 
master of this freedom ; if the former, it becomes worldly 
wisdom, if the latter, morality. 

Here then there lies immediately before us the first work of 
discipline. We ought to arouse many desires, but in no wise 
permit any one of them to rush unrestrained on its object. It 
ought to seem as if an immeasurable store of will power lay 
locked in a mental reservoir, which can be opened by reason 
only, when, whera, and how it wills. And it will seem so, if from 
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the beginning the oontapt with objects is as varied as possible, 
and if, moreover, the always perceptible restraint is effeotoal 
enough, nnder the oircamstances, to stamp indeliblj qn the 
mind the conviction, that the attainment of no object is to be 
reckoned npon nnconditionallj. For the rest, it is acknow- 
ledged that discipline acts best as an impersonal necessity, and 
that it mnSt be tempered by much love and much spontaneous 
kindness; we assume further, above all, the suppression of 
everything capricious in children without lessening their 
joyousness. 

As crude desire, however, should be curbed that it may 
not prove its power in action and thereby become decided will, 
we must on the other hand, when right ideas reveal the mselv es, 
place them in action^ and j!iM»wtl.them JbillJ^ey.jsffiiu3b thfiir.end. 
Tims reason learns its power and takes courage to rule. 

When we see a boy, it matters not whether he has to thank 
art, or nature and fortune for it, who essays much, but easily 
rejects what he finds to be foolish, and carries out firmly and 
persistently what he has matured, a boy who can be easily 
roused in all manner of ways, easily excited by unsuitable 
treatment^ easily taught, turned, put to shame by the right 
word ; then we rejoice at the sight and prophesy good tlungs 
of him. We call him free because we presume he will with his 
open eye discover and hear what is reasonable, and we know 
there lies no rebelliousness in him which can silence and over- 
power his judgments. 

But we must not forget that something still depends on what 
sort of a world the boy finds before him in which he will 
exercise his judgments and his actions* 

This world being a rich open drde filled with manifold life, 
he will examine it in all its parts. What he can reach, he will 
touch and move to investigate its whole power of motion, the 
rest he will look at and transfer to his mind. He will take the 
measure of individuals, and their conduct, compare modes of 
living and classes of society according to their splendour, 
advantages and freedom. He will, at least in thought, imitate, 
taste, choose. If any material charm seizes him strongly, ha 
will eaieulaie^ and then he is lost to pure morality. 
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Or perhaps nothing ohaina him. The years of hbjhood para 
with him amidst the continnal pi;irsnit of pleasures of the 
moment. If only he is snre of his bodily power, his health, his 
freedom from need, and of his inner conitroly and has ooUected by 
observation, as opportunity offered, a store of keenly observed 
phenomena, that he may not feel strange among the things of 
the world, he will then perceive the kind of behaviour which is 
demanded from youths on their first entrance into society. 
With the fear of being found wanting, with the wish to learn, 
but otherwise composed and without anything to seek or to fear, 
he steps in and looks around. Then his concentrated reflection 
will grasp all relations ; the contrast of the ridiculous and the 
seemly will determine his judgment as easily as his behaviour. 
And in contact with the seemly, he will find the honourNble 
and the shameful, honesty and truth, falsity and treachery. And 
if only he has a truly imitative disposition he will at first be 
full of sympathy, of feeling, and enfcer into the sufferings and 
hopes of others. He will be disposed accordingly to that 
reflection which recognises and values beauty of soul-goodness. 
Out of these perceptions he will prepare for himself a law, and 
an obligation to follow the law, for he cannot do otherwise ; he 
would despise himself did he not follow it. Therefore he vM 
obey it, and he can do so ; we call him once again /res with 
increased emphasis, and rightly so in the noblest sense of the 
word, even if you know ever so exactly how he would and 
must oecome so. 

Whether he becomes free or not, and to what extent, depends 
on the psychological accident whether he is absorbed fifi in 
the calculations of egoism, or in the esthetic comprehension of 
the world surrounding him. This accident omghi not to remain 
one. The teacher oughi to have the courage to assume, that h^ 
can, if he begins rightly, determine that comprehension so 
easily and strongly through the authetio revelation of the worlds 
that the free attitude of the mind will receive its law, not from 
worldly wisdom, but from pure practical (moral) consideration. 
Such a revelation of the world — the whole known world, and 
every knovm age — obliterating if necessary the bad impressions 
of undesirable environment, may with justice be called the 
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chief work of edncation, for which that discipline, which 
awakens and controls desire, is nothing bnt the necessary pre- 
paration. 

The concept of an flesthetic comprehension of the world is 
wider than that of the analogous comprehension of hnroan 
desire, consequently wider than that which morality imme- 
diately requires. Atid it onght to be so. JFor although external 
objects are ad^entitions to us, and although it is very impor- 
tant to reckon ae adyentitions as' much as possible, it is never- 
theless impossible to us altogether to go out of the sphere o| 
the eztemaL And at this point, so many demands of ta^te 
arise whose, mode of demand is at the bottom none other than 
that of the SBsthetic judgment of the will. Their necessity 
will also be more strongly felt in proportion as the external is 
more closely attached to us. Hence the power with which 
external honour, respectability, the social tone, in short, every- 
thing that tends to suppress barbarism, makes its claim authori- 
tative on men whose culture has b^un. It has been said there 
is but one virtue. Almost as accurately could we say, there 
is but one taste. Whoever at any time injures it in cold reflec- 
tion is on the road, if not to * forsake the moral, at least to base 
it more on extraneous principles springing from efforts after 
personal greatness and well-being, or from civic, priestly, or 
worldly wisdom. 

Begarding the question, how a general esthetic revelation of 
the* world must be planned, we have here but one remark to 
add, and that truly is but a repetition of what has gone before, — 
we must be on our guard against reducing the judgments of 
tuste to one another. And again it follows therefrom — ^we 
must also be on our guard against denying the possibility 
of collisions amongst those judgments, If, however, early, and 
wide reading of chosen classical poets be required of the pupils, 
and with this the exercise of their perceptive power in the 
comprehension of works of art of all kinds, then the inter- 
connection even of the most abstruse causes will be easily 
divined. But more on this subject afterwards. 

It only remains to mention some chief characteristics of the 
revellktion of the world, as far as it immediately touches 
morality. 
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' It may be taken for gpranted that^ on account of their 
simplioitj and absolute priority, the ohild cannot help forming 
the simple fundamental judgments of the will ^— certainlj not 
as formulas, but as judgments in individual oases — ^provided 
opportunitj is offered to him bj his enyironment. It is often 
said, and it is hoped generally recognized, that the mother's 
tender care, the father's land seriousness, the relationship of 
the family, the order of the house, must exist in all purity and 
worthiness before the child's ingenuous eyes, because he jadges 
only what he observes, because what he sees is to him the only 
thing possible, and the pattern for his imitation. 

Assuming these first conditions to be fulfilled (or tolerably 
compensated for later, by the beneficent humanity of a good 
teacher), what further steps does education take at thiii point P 
It mttfi leaye the narrow circle, it would be guilty of the most 
blameable weakness, were it from fear of what is beyond, to try 
and limit the chUd yet longer to what is near him, when he 
has finished learning therein, and looks and strives onwards. 
Upwards and outwards that education must take its way. 
Upwards there is but one step, only one, and nothing higher 
beyond ; outwards there is illimitable breadth and depth. On 
the upward step, the fupeniefitttOiM 'kingdom must open itself, 
for, in the whole visible world, the family circle is the most' 
beautiful and most worthy. But opposite to this supersensuoas 
kingdom lies the ochio^, and on the one hand shows with im- 
portunate clearness its own deficiencies and its needs, while on 
the other it is the duty of education to disclose completely what 
the pupil does not, and yet must see, that he may be able to 
live as a human being. 

But 83 these contatsts respectively bslance each other, and 
the mora so the further distant they are from the mean, we 
should essily arrive at the rule to move simnltat^eously and 
regularly on both lines, in order that by the side of ever- 

^ Jf0/« 5y Herftorf.— One Jhsa good reaaon at the proMut time to proteet 
oneself from the soBpioion of wiemng to inTent a new moralitr, and thereby 
Moffing at the striot reqairements of t^e old and true morality. Por this 
reason the known names Keetitnd^^ Go*diuM$, Self-control, inaj stand here. 
Their more precise definition is reserved, and wM seek to be M service, not 
in Slaying anything new, bnt in ma^g the old plaines. 
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deepening shadows (of tbe actual) we might canse an eyer 
stronger light (of the snperaensnoos) to shine out all the more 
brilliantl J, if only the way were eqnallj open on both sides and 
oontinned so. 

(}od, the true centre of all practical (moral) ideas and of 
their illimitable workings, the Father of men and Lord of the 
.world — He most fill the background of memory as the oldest 
and the first to whom all reflections of the mind, taming from 
the confused tangle of life, must always revert, that it may re- 
pose as in its tme self in the rest of belief. Bnt jnst because this 
highest Being ought to occupy an immovable place amongst the 
eorZisfi thoughts on which the personality of the growing man 
fastens, and because He as the Highest, can ncTcr be yet further 
exalted, there is danger that a human being, by continually 
fixing his mind on the single simple point, would only deform 
it, and it would be degraded to the commonplace, yes, even to 
the wearisome. And wearisome, the thought that ceaselessly 
shames and reproves human weakness certainly ought not to 
become, or it succumbs to the first daring attempt of speculation 
to make its own world. Bather should we keep the idea less 
active, that when the man needs it for his safety in the storms 
of life, it is then unspoiled. But there is a means of nounHli- 
ing, strengthening, cultivating this idea slowly, and insuring to 
it an ever-increasing veneration, a means which to him who 
knows it theoretically is at the same time valid as the only one, 
namely, that of establishing the idea continnously by means of 
contrast. 

And it is indeed just this to which that other direction — the 
outward — the progressive revelation of the world leads, entirely 
of itself. 

For reasons, the proof of which would be' too detailed here, 
it is clear that instruction has to guide two separated, but 
always simultaneously advancing courses from below upwards 
to that highest immovable point, that it may unite both at last 
in it. We may distinguish these Courses by the names Know- 
ledge and Sympathy. Training in acuteness and the first- 
preparation for contemplative observation (Anschauung) and 
the work immediately following it, in short, the A B C of they 
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senses, are the beginnings of the conrse of knowledge. It wonid 
be somewbat more diffionlt to state tbe starting-point of pro- 
gressiye sympathy and to justify tbe statement. Closer con- 
sideration soon sbows tbat this point oannot lie in the actual 
present. Tbe obild's spbere is too nazrow, and traversed too 
soon, tbe adnlt's spbere is among onltivated people too bigb and 
too mnob determined by relationsbips, wbicb we would not 
willingly explain to tbe little boy if we could. But the time- 
successions of bistoxy end in tbe present, and in tbe b^nnings 
of our culture among9t tbe Greeks, an illuminated spot for tbe 
wbole of posterity is formed by tbe classical representations of 
an ideal boybood in tbe Hamerio poemt. If we are not afraid 
to allow tbe noblest among languages to take precedence, in 
our instruction, of tbe accepted learned language, we sball, on 
tbe one band, escape numberless perversions and distortions 
in everything touching tbe right understanding of tbe literafture 
and history oi mankind, of opinions, and of arts ; ^ and we shall, 
on the other, be more sure of presenting to tbe child's interest, 
events and characters which be can perfectly grasp, and from 
wbicb be can go on to endlessly varied self-reflections on human 
beings and society, and the dependence of both on a higher 
power. 

* The earliest cultivation of the obild's feelings will have been 
a failure, if, after taking bis fill of pleasure in tbe characters, 
the moral impression left from those old stories is at all doubt- 
fuL Tbe relation of fable t o truth , and o f barbarism to culture, 
must be apparent to the boy, when be compares tbat picture 
with the circle iii' which be lives. And the double contrast^ 
partly between the poet's people and those of his own world 
whom be loves and honours, partly between those gods and the 
Providence whom he pictures after tbe image of ' his parents, 
and whom he worships after their example — the contrast, I say 
produces on a pure and youthful mind an influence contrary to 



^ Note by Herbart. — This sobjeet is so important snd full of matter, that 
it would reqnire a book to itself The author does not write without con* 
vindng experience that it oan be canried oat. For many reasons the 
Odyssey should have prefer«*noe over the Iliad But after completion of 
the tenth year, this eommenoement would oome too late. 
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that which it does on those who seek refnge from the tedium of 
lengthy sermons in their imagination, with which thej daringly 
plajy and find compensation in imaginative feats in which thej 
wonder at their own dexterity. The hoy plays in real life, and 
it is by play that he realises for himself his imaginings. If 
any boy were so nnhappy as to grudge the Deity His snper- 
sensnons kingdom, and wanted empty space therein for his 
fictions, he evidently has but little external life; we mnst 
improve his diet and increase his gymnastic exercises. 

Bat the world, as he looks at it in honrsj>f se rionsne ss, widens 
more and more ; always lying between the two like extrames, 



it extends ontwards as it were into ^r distances, making room 
for the crowd of charactm which come lorth on the thread of 
history,, each one illnmined if possible by Its best classical 
delineator, or at least by the glow which spreads itself from 
the* pnrest sou rces of historic light over the more obscure parts. 
Periods which no master^lias desmbed, whose spirit no poet 
breathes, are of little value to education. But if the languages 
are tanghFTor the saEe ot the literature, it is strange that 
teachers should destroy the pupil's interest in the writings by 
giving him preliminary stories mnde up of insipid extracts, 
and written moreover in an absurd tone which children, might 
imitate. The continuous s tudy of_modern times belongs to 
mature y outh ; the boy would wander at leisure in an earlier 
world, especially in the old, if he, only just grown out of the 
needs of bhildhood» began his Homer as he ought at that 
time. 

* < To 'every man his due.*' This proverb will be justiBed in 
every exhibition, observation, and illustration of the various 
characters. The pure, the stainless, which every true poetry 
shows when it exhibits and groups individualities — ^this, if not 
to imitate, at least to receive thankfully from that poetry, and 
use it thoughtfully, is the teacher's first duty. But the picture 
he ought to show has no frame ; it is open and wide as the 
world. In it^ therefore, all the characteristics whereby the 
various kindd of poetry differentiate themselves, fall away, and 
naked and bare stand all the faults and weaknesses, which are 
otherwise excused under the design of the work of art. Con- 
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Boienoe accompanies hb to the plaj, howeyer mucli the poet 
mBj protest. The teacher, snppoi*ted by Plato's authoritj, 
banishes the poet from his sphere, nnless the truth and the 
distinctness of the bad, will and can serre for purification of 
the better, and for elevation of the good. 

While then through the reading of poets and historians, 
through g^wing knowledge of men, through moral and religious 
discourses which help to digest the previously collected material, 
the moral distinctions become sharper, observation of shades 
of character and the estimation of their distances bj a moral 
measurement become rectified, and the elements of the prac- 
tical (moral) idea of God gain increasing] j in clearness and 
dignify thereby; — during all this there develops on the side 
of knowledge the concept of nature in increasing sharpness of 
outline, as the system of forces and motions, which, rigorously 
persistent in a course once begun, forms for us a type of law, 
and order, and sharply defined proportion. How defective 
would be the revelation of the world, how little would the 
actual and the given find a place therein, how shadowy would 
they' float jn the airy realms of thought if we shut out nature 1 
And how badly would that revelation harmonize with the spirit 
of a life formed on reason I Do you think yon can teach how 
to act solely through the moral ideas P Man stands in the 
midst of nature ; himself a part of her, her power streaming 
through his innermost self, he answering external force with 
iii own according to his method, his nature, first thinking, then 
willing, then working. Through his will goes the chain of na- 
ture. But there is one definite place for each definite will. This 
destiny, sprung solely out of the individuality of environment, 
which inevitably becomes special for each separate example 
of the race, in contradistinction to his (i.e. the separate 
examples) origin from the supreme plan of nature which was 
designed in the first instance for the race by an all-ordering 
Providence — this destiny is the necessity which impels men ; 
it is this necessity which a man must needs see and consider 
in order rightly to determine his steps and their measure at each 
moment. For the moral idea doubtless appeals to the race, 
but it is dumb to the individual so far as he S$. individual ; it 
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knows nothing of bis immediate limits ; it condemns and pnts 
him to shame, but it cannot aid. It wishes that he should 
reach the goal ; he is on the road, bnt it knows nothing of that 
road, much less can it goide him. Himself and his powers and 
the powers aronnd which can aid him, the man most know, 
and acknowledge their limitations, if their power is to be 
serviceable to him according to their measure. 

This destiny, however, is not the ancient luiifM^ that destroyer 
of life, that pnre contradiction of mind. 

This destiny cannot possibly distress the moral man. For 
he does not expect that humanity and reason should reach per- 
fection in his individuality. He goes forth to meet Proyidence, 
he seeks himself to join in her care for the race, he hears the 
summons to continue that which is begun, he realises that 
theodicy ^ is left to the actions of men. 

But where does education stop P How does the pupil attain 
insight into these results.of his individuality P These questions 
are assign that the end is approaching. For the man soon 
comes to look on himself as nature, when he once knows nature 
in general. But no one can be expected to think himself into 
the strict uniformity of nature, who has had no training in the 
rigorous discipline of mathematics and its deductions. 

And further, previous to inyestigation of laws, a keen com- 
prehension of data is necessary. It needs in general, attention, 
a giving up of the individual to what lies before him, an early 
discipline of the roving thoaghts, an early habit of perseverance 
in , and completion of, work begun. These thoughts have already 
found their place in the introduction ' to this essay. 

It still remains for the. faTOurably disposed and thoughtful 
reader to connect and fill in these outlines. What is. offered 
here is not intended to appear as a whole. But it ought to be 
clear that we have the courage to ignore, at least when speak- 
ing of education, certain systems by which it can never profit. 
What is here said may be left open for the present to the objec- 



1 liToff.— Thaodi^ is the xealitation of the idea of God. 

* The introduetion here referred to is the Nackichrift eur 9w$iUH A^an€ 
vcnPeataXnMMPi Idee Hna ABC dsr Antehamtng^ of wldoh the AsBtketUeke 
iMnnUlUme forma a part 
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tions raised bj those systems. It is, I hopey neith * old nor neir 
enough to afford anj one the pleasure of making it ^qnare with 
alien theories, and of thinking he understands it better than 
the author himself. Otherwise the latter would be oompelled 
to say, he considers it a bad example, not of aouteness, but of 
weak-mindedness, should anyone show an inclination to amalga- 
mate the distinctive statements of different thinkers. Above 
all, the author believes he wUl never be understood by those to 
whom the ooezistence of determinism and morality is still a 
riddle. 

Some there may be who perhaps do not willingly find such 
abstract investigations in the vicinity oi kh. A B of An- 
sehauung. I implore such to consider, that for once it may be 
useful if an educational essay affordsan opportunity for estimating 
the breadth and the sphere of education, and the vastnessof the 
problems lying before it, by the distance which must be traversed 
in order to mount from the lowest to the highest— ik distance 
into which we must look, because the highest must be prepared 
for by the lowest. 



GENERAL PBINOIPLES OF THE SOIEKCB OF EDU- 
CATION PSYCHOLOOICALLr DEDUCED FBOM 

ITS AIM. 

Bt Johahh Fbudbigh EExbbabt. 

IntrodwiUom 

Tei «im of all those who edacate and demand edncation is 
determined by the range of thought thej bring to the subject. 

The majoritj of those who teaoh have entirely neglected in the 
first instance to constraot for themselves their owii range of 
thought in yiew of this work ; it opens out gradually as the 
work progresses, and is formed partly by their own character- 
istics, partly by the individuality and enyironment of the 
pupil. If the teachers possess originality, they will utilise all 
that oomes to hand to provide stimulus and okxmpation for the 
objects of their care ; if they have foresight, they exclude all 
which may be harmful to health, disposition, or manners. Thus 
a boy grows to manhood, who is tested in everything that is not 
dangerous, practised in the consideration and treatment of the 
common things of daily life, and with all the sensibilities which 
the narrow circle wherein he lives can arouse in him.' If he 
has really grown np thus, he* may be congratulated on the 
result. But ednqators complain unceasingly of the harmful 
influence of surrounding circumstances ~of servants, relatives, 
playmates, the natural instincts and the university. And it is 
no wonder, when the mental diet is determined more by chance 
than by human skill, that a robust health, which can bid defi- 
ance to unfavourable influences, cannot always flourish on fare 
that is often so meagre. 

Bousseau desired at any rate to harden his pupil. . He defined 
for himself his own view of the subject, and remained true 
to it. He follows nature. All the processes of snimsl develop- 
ment in man are, by means of edncation, to be sssured of a free 
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liappj growth from the mother's arms to the marriage bed. 
To live is the rtXs whioh he teaohes. Yet he evidently sympa- 
thizes with onr poet's dictam, ^ Life is not the highest good," 
for he sacrifices in theory the whole indiyidoal life of the 
t^tcher, whom he gives up to be the boy's constant companion. 
This education costs too dear. The companion's life ia in any 
case worth more than the boy's, even if we go no further than 
mortality tables; for the probability of being able to live is 
greater for the man than the boy. But is mere existence then« 
so difELcult to man P We thought human plants were like the 
rose ; that just as the queen of flowers gives the gardener least 
troable of all, so human beings thrive in every climate, are 
noarished by evexy species of food, learn most easily to accom* 
modate themselves to all circumstances, and to turn evexything 
to advantage. Still it is true that to educate a '' nature man " 
among cultivated men must entail as mnch trouble on the 
educator, as it afterwards will on the papil to live in the middle 
of so heterogeneous a society. 

How to behave in society, is what Ix>cke's pupil wiU know 
best. The principal thing for him is conventionality. For 
fathers who destine their sons for the world, no book of educa- 
tion according to Locke need be written ; anything superadded 
woald degenerate into artificiality. . Buy at any price a trust- 
worthy man of refined habits, who ** himself knows the rales of 
coQi-tesy and good society with all the yarieties arifsiug from 
difference of persons, times, and places, and who will then 
assiduously direct his pupil as suits his age to the observation 
of these things." ^ One can say nothing to this. It would be 
vain to wish to dissuade real men of the world from making their 
sons men of the world top. The desire that they should be so 
is formed by the whole force of all the impressions of actual 
life, and is confirmed and increased by the new impressions of 
every moment. Pk-eachers, poets, philosophers, may be all 

^ Looke, Some ThaughU eoneemlno EducaHon^ par. 98. '* To lonn a 
TAnng ffeotiemui m he ahoiild be, 'tis fit his goTeraor shonJd hinsell be well* 
bred, nnderstend the wajs of eairisg^, and meaaoree of eivilitj in all the 
variety of pwnons, timea, and plaoea, and help his pupil, as nrodi as his age 
requires, eonstantlj to tkM observation of them.'* 
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vnotlon, all gaiety, all grayitj in proae or verse, but one glance 
at the world around destroys all the effect, and tbey seem merie 
actors or yisionaries. For the rest, a worldly education may 
succeed, for the world is in league witli the worldly. 

Bat I could tell of men who know the world without loring 
it; who while they will not withdraw their sons from the world, 
will allow them still less to be lost therein, and wbo assume 
that a clear head will find in its own self-consciousness, its own 
sympathy, and its own tastes, the best teachers, to guide it at 
the right time so far into the conventionalities of society as it 
is willing to go. Sucb men allow their sons to gain a know- 
ledge of mankind among sucb comrades as may happen to be 
their playmates or rivals. They know that Nature is best 
learned from Nature, if only the power of observation has been 
sharpened, exercised, and trained at home, and they desire that 
their children shall grow up in the midst of the generation with 
^hom in the future they will live. Is this compatible with 
good education P Perfectly, so long as during the bours of 
instruction (these are to me once for all the hours, since in them 
the teacher is occupied seriously and systematically with the 
pupil) such mental activity is pursued as will arouse off his 
interest ; compared witb this all boys' play will become trifling, 
and of little account even to the boy himself. 

Such mental activity will never be met with, however mucb 
men may oscillate between the sensuous facts of their immediate 
environment and between books. On the other hand, it will be 
found in the union of both. A young man who is susceptible 
to the charm of ideas, who has the conception of education in all 
its beauty and all its greatness before his eyes, and who is not 
afraid to resign himself for a time to numberless alternations of 
hope anddonbt^ despair and joy — such a man can undertake the 
task of training up a boy in the envi^nment of actuality to a 
nobler life, provided always that he possesses mental force and 
science to apprehend and represent this actaality as, from the 
point of view of humanity, only a fragment of the great whole.^ 

^ Heibart powiiTad that the teaohf r*! hafipiQess oooaistB In the parrait of 
the IdMi, And m tija revelation of uImm, ana ihus deneribes it in tna Aph^if' 
Umn^ Mwr Piidugogih. '* The bappiuMW of th« teaeher 1 *' He who M«JLi a 
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lie will then say of hiB own acoord, that not He, bat the whole 
power of what hnmanity has felt, experienced and thought, is 
the trae and right edncator, to which the boy is entitled, and 
that the teacher is giyen to him merely that he may help him 
by intelligent interpretation and elevating companionship. 
lliQs to present the whole treasure of accnmnlated research in 
a concentrated form to the yoathfal generation, is the highest 
service which mankind at any period of its existence can render 
to its successors, be it as teaching or as warning. 

Conventional education seeks to prolong existing evils ; to 
form " Nature-men " (Naturmenschen bilden) means to repeat 
if possible from the beginning, the succession of evils already 
overcome. To narrow the sphere of teaching and warning to 
the immediate environment, is the natural result of a man*s 
own limitation, which neither knows what is beyond, nor 
understands its application. Children's difficulties and the 
failures of pedants supply a convenient excuse for this, but the 
latter can be retrieved, and the former do not really exist. 

How far, however, this may, or may not be true, each man 
decides from his own experience — I from mine, others from 
theirs. Only let us all consider the proposition — each but ex- 
periences, what he attempts. A nonogenarian village school- 
master has the experience of his ninety years' routine course ; 
he has the consciousness of his long toils, but has he also the 
criticism of his work and his methods P Much that is new has 
prospered with our modem educators ; they have found their 
reward in the gratitude of men, and they can inwardly rejoice 
over it. But whether they can determine from ikew experi- 
ence all that can be attained by means of education, and all 
that can be done with children, is a question. 

It is much to be desired that those who wish to base education 
on experience olons, would for once attentively consider other 

bappina^s oniidds the loner ssno^siy of the eoltivaiion of his own ideM, 
wbioh gives pnre enjoymenk of reason, end does not spzing from chanoe, 
oau only gain it bj working in sume profession, whose objeet is tbe revela* 
lion of ideas within an existing Inteiiigenoe, wbioh work more than any 
other in the world leaves room for order and inward oontemplation. I><mbt- 
)esi even here we are dependent on oirofimstaneeis but >et every ha|iplne»s 
wo seek oOisUe ounelves, ss given op for Uiis woik. 

G 
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ezperiineiital soteooee ; that thej would oondesoend to inqairep 
in the oaae of physios or dhemistry* how much is realljinTolTed 
in the demonstratioii of one single proposition in the sphere 
of empirioism, with all the exaotness that empiricism admits of. 
Thej Ironld tiien eaiperiemoB^ that nothing is learned from one 
ezperienoey and jnst as little from scattered ohserrations ; but 
that one mast repeat the experiment twenty times with twenty 
Tariations before a resnlt is obtained, which even then opposing 
tlTeories can explain each in its own waj. They wonld experi- 
ence then, that no one has a right to speak of experience nntil 
the experiment is completed, nntil, aboye all things, the rm- 
duwn has been accorately weighed and tested. In the case of 
edncational experiments, this residnnm is represented by the 
fikults of the pnpil when he has attained to manhood. Thns 
the time required for one snch experiment is at least half a 
haman life. When then does any one become an experienced 
teacher P And of how many experiences, with how many 
Tariations is the experience of each to consist P How infinitely 
gredier than this is the experience of the empirical doctor, 
and for how many centories have the experiences of great 
men been recorded -for him I VeTexiheless the science of 
medicine is so weak, that it is jnst a swampy gzonnd on 
which new sophistries so rankly grow.^ 

Is this to be the fate of edncation alsoP Is it to become the 
shattleoock of factions, which, themselyes a sport of the time, 
haye long ago carried everything of importance with them, and 
only left the apparently lowly realm of childhood nntonched. 
It has already come to pass, that nothing is more natural to the 
yonnger and more philosophical teachers, who now see that 
thinking ought not to be diyoroed from edncation, than to 
test t^e perfect adaptability or pliancy of what is tnily a very 
Tcrsatile wisdom in educating, in order to form, to synthetically 
improYC, and mystically teach npon a priori principles, those 
intrusted to their care — and when patience fails, to reject them 
as incapable of preparation for initiation. The rejected ones 



1 The refermoe here ii to the Panth«i«m of Pohalling, whieh powarfally 
indiMiioedmadioalftadj. Behelling hmnelf wrote > Pbiloiophy of M<difline» 
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will pass no longer with the same fresh natnzes into other, and 
what other hands P 

It woold be better if the soienoe of edncation remained as tme 
as possible to its intrinsio conceptions, and cnltivated more an 
independent mode of thought, bj which it would become the 
centre of a sphere of exploration, and be no longer exposed to the 
danger of go^emment bj a stranger as a remote tributaiy pro- 
yince. Oalj when each science seeks to teach in its own waj, 
and also with the same force as its neighbours, can a beneficial 
interoonrse take place between them. Surely philosophy must 
rejoice when other sciences approach her thoughtfully, and 
at any rate the philosophic public of the day, though not 
philosophy itself, sadly needs the chance of more nnmerous, 
more varied points of view, from which it can survey all sides. 

I have required science and mental force from the teacher. 
To others, science may be a pair of spectacles, to me it is ani 
eye, and the best of eyes too, which human beings possess fori 
the contemplation of their environment. It is true, that the 
teachings of all the sciences are not free from error, but this is 
the very reason why they disagree one with another ; the error 
betrays itself, or at least one learns to be careful about donbtful 
points. On the other hand, he who considers himself clever 
without scientific knowledge, fosters errors in his opinions,, as 
gi'cat and even greater, without the oonscionsness, or perhaps 
even the possibility of consciousness of them, for his points of 
contact with the world are blunted. The errors of soienoe are 
originally the errors of men, bnt only of the best minds. 

The first, though by no means the complete soienoe of the 
educator, would be a psychology in which the total possibili- 
ties of human accivity were sketched out a pri'tri, I think I 
recognise the difficulty as well as the possibility of such a 
science. Long will it be before we have it, longer still before 
we can expect it from teachers: Never, however, can it be a 
substitute for observation of the pupil ; the individual can only 
be discovered, not deduced. The oonstruotion of the pupil on 
a |>ru>r» principles is therefore a misleading expression in ilself, 
and is also at present an empty idea which the science of educa- 
tion cannot handle for a long time. 
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All tlie inore neoeasarj, therefore, is it to know that from 
which I started, namelj the aim of those who begin to edaoate. 
,0oe sees what one loob for; e^erj olear head has psyohologioal 
insight, in so far as it oares to look into the minds and hearts 
of men. Whai the edueaiar ihauld care for most lie open before 
him like a map, or if possible, like the plan of a well-built oit^, 
in which sets of lines haying similar directions always intersect 
at exactly the same angle, and in which the eye finds itself at 
home withont preparation. 8ach a map I offer here for the 
inexperienced, who wish to know what sort of experiences they 
must search for, and have ready for nse. WUh what aim the 
teacher should grasp his work — this praeUeal consideration, 
detailed at present down to the measures we have to choose 
accordijng to our present views, is for me the first half of the 
science of education. Corresponding to this should stand a 
.second half, in whiph t he j pouihtUii^ cj education are theoretio- 
ally laid down, and portrayed as limited by dianging oiroum- 
stauces. Such a second half, howeyer, is at present nothing 
more than a pious wish, as is also the psychology upon which it 
must rest. The first half is generally accepted for the whole, 
and I must be satisfied to fall in with this mode of speech.^ 

Pedagogy is the science which the teacher needs for himself, 
but he must also be master of the science of imparting his 
knowledge. And I here at once confess, that I haye no concep- 
tion of education without instruction, just as oonyersely, in this 
book at least, I do not acknowledge any instruction which does 
not educate. Whateyer arts and acquirements a young 
man may learn from a teacher for the mere sake of profit, are 
as indifferent to the educator as the colour he chooses for his 
coat. But how his circle of thought is being formed is eyery- 
thing to the teacher, for out of thoughts come feelings, and from 
them principles and modes of action. To think out in relation 
to this chain of deyelopment each and every thing that can be 
offered to the pupil and find a place in his mind, to enquire how 
each is connected with the whole, how cme part must follow 

1 Th« teroiidhalf HarlMri worked ont in his Britfe Uber dU Anwifndw^ 
diT Ps^eMogis au^ die Fddagogik. Page 888. 
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another and again become a link to that which sncoeedt — ^this 
applied to the treatment of indiridaal objects affords an infinite 
nnmber of problems to the teacher, and also nnlimited material, 
by the help of which, he can ceaselesslj think over and criticise 
all the knowledge and works accessible, as well as all the prin- 
cipal occupations and exercises he mnst carry on. We need in 
this respect a nnmber of educational monographs (introductions 
to the use of any of the indiyidnal means of culture) which must, 
howcTer, be written strictly on one system. I tried to give an 
example of such a monograph in my A B cf ObMervalum 
(Anschauung), a book, which certainly has up to the present 
this faulty that it exists alone, and can neither rest on anything, 
nor support anything new. Of more important subjects for 
similar writings there is no lack; the study of botany, of 
Tacitus, of Shakespeare and many others could be treated as 
means of education. But I dare not invite any one to such a 
task, perhaps because I must presuppose a plan accepted and 
inwardly grasped, in which evexy subject finds its due place. 

In order, howcTcr, to bring out more clearly the idea of 
education through instruction, let us pause awhile at its oppo- 
site—education witJunU instruction, examples of which are 
plentif uL Taken generally, teachers are not those who possess 
the most knowledge. But there are many (especially among 
governesses) who know nothing, or, if they hare know- 
ledge, understand nothing of its scientific use, and who never- 
theless pursue their work with great zeal. How do they act P 
They dominate the feelings of the pupil, and holding him by 
this bond, unceasingly disturb the youthful character to such 
an extent, that it can never know itself.^ . How then can cha- 
racter be formed P Character is inner stability, but how can 
a human being take root in himself, when he is not allowed to 
depend on anything, when you do not permit him to trust a 
single decision to his own will P In most cases it happens, that 
the youthful soul has in its depths a sacred corner, into which 
you never penetrate, and in which, notwithstanding your rough 
treatment, it lives for itself, dreams, hopes, and. evolves plans^ 



^ Sm note to page 229. 
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whiob will be tried at the fint opportmiit^y and if sncoentiil 
will base a cbaraotery just on the Tery spot yon did not know. 
This is the reason why the aim and the resnlt of ednoation are 
wont to have so little conneotion. Though certainly they often 
do agree insofar that the pnpil in after life takes the seat of his 
teacher, and makes his subjects suffer as he has sniSered before 
them. The sphere of thought is here the same which daily 
experience gave in yonth, only the nncomfoztable place is 
changed for the comfortable. It is by obeying that one learns 
to rule, and eyen little children treat their dolls as they them- 
selyes are treated. 

Education ihnvqK instruction regards eyerything as instruc- 
tion which is given to the pupil as « subject of consideration. 
The discipline (Zucht)^ itself under which he is placed, belongs 
to this, and it works far more through ike eaaamipU <if am energy 
thai maintaine order^ than it can through the direct checking of 
tingle naughty acts, which latter is usually described by the far 
too pretentious title — correction of faulte. The mere checking 
may leaye the desire quite untouched, the imagination may 
eyen continue to embellish the object, and that is almoaft as bad 
as a continued committal of the fault, which assuredly will not 
be wanting in future years of freedom. But if the pupil reads 
in the mind of the teacher who punishes, moral disgust, the 
disapproyal of his taste (Qeschmack),' opposition to aD dis- 
order, then he passes oyer to h%e point of yiew, he cannot help 
seeing things in the same way, and this thought becomes a 
strong inward power, controlling the desire, and only requires 
to be sufficiently strengthened to conquer. And it iR easily seen 
that the same thought can be produced in many other wajs — 



. ^ -Tn bk. 8, oh. t. 9, Herbart remarked that what is here' ealled Dindpline 
fZodit) OQgbt much rather to be tenned Govamment (Begierong), bat he 
old not wiih to make xue of his terminologj in the introdnetion. 

' lierbart iim0 this word here and afterwards with referenoe not only to 
matters of art, but also to qnettiona of morality. Buskin nsea it thna 
slso: ''Xante is not onlr a part and an index of moraUly ; it is the only 
morality. Ths first and last and closest tiial qnestion to any lining ereatare 



qnesi 
Bke, 



is. • Wliat do yon likef Teli me what 3on Bke, a nd I will tell yuu what 
yon MTS.' " 
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tliat a fault on the part of the pupil is not at all a neceesaiy 
oocasioa for this inRtraotion. 

I haye demanded for education throngh instraction, soienoe 
and mental force — with a science, ncc^ a mental force as can view 
and represent the near actnalitj as a fragment of the great 
whole. *' Whj of the -whole, whj of the remote P " it will be 
asked. "Is not the near snfficientlj important and TisibleP 
Is it not full of relationships, which when not recognised and 
judged rightlj in the small and the simplest cases, would be 
jost as incorrectly comprehended, indeed much more so from 
the widest knowledge in the great P And we. may prophesy, 
that this requirement will encumber education with a mass of 
learning and study of language, to tbe detriment of physical 
training, of dexterity in the fine arts, and of social happiness."^ 
Let us not be seduced by the just fear of these disadvantages 
to banisb such studies. They only need other arrangement, so 
that without discursiveness and crowding out all other sub- 
jects, they shall yet never be simply means, shall never be dis* 
sociated from the main object, but bring from the beginning a 
constant and rich i;pward. Were such an arrangement impos- 
sible, were the heavy and destructive burden of customary Latin 
studies inevitable from the nature of the case, then we should 
be obliged to try constantly to banish school learning into odd 
corners, just as apothecaries bottle up poison that may on rare 
occasions have medicinal value. But supposing, that without 
requiring too extensive and involved preparation, a course of 
instruction can be really started whicb would cut straight and 
quickly tbrongb the fields of learning, without lingering in 
them too long — would the above-mentioned objection be then 
valid, i.s. that thereby children are uselessly removed from 
what is nearest to them, are uselessly and prematurely taken on 
journeys through strange lands P Is it possible, after deeper 

^ Tbeee remarks refer to the opinions of the PhilAnthropinists, who in- 
sisted that the earliest in>«traotion »hoixld make use of what is present and 
near as teas' lag material for ehildren« and not estrange them b? trHns- 
portimr them into the distant and the past. Oa this ground tnej oppOMni 
proliiiiinAxy instmotion in Latin, aud the nsnal method of study. ug it, 
wiiieh they considered injarioos to ohi.dreu's health. 
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and nnbiBMed tbonghti to imintftin tbat tbe, near is dear to 
children and fnll of relationebipe, judgment npon which can 
become the baeie of further correct methods of thought P Let 
ns lea^e corporeal things on one side. It is tme that, notwith- 
standing sensuous proximity, these are not of. themselTSS per- 
ceptible and intelligible to eje and understanding, but I avoid 
repeating what I said before about trigonometiy and mathe* 
matics. The question now, howevery is of men and human 
conditions. What does the near mean in their connection P Is 
^t the far that which we see in the interral between the child 
and the manP But this is as great as the space of time^ whose 
long successions have carried us to our present point of culture 
and corruption. But this far distance w seen ; we therefore 
write special books for children, in which CTerytlung incompre- 
hensible, CTeiy bad example is avoided, and to this end teachers 
are exhorted to come down even to the level -of children, and, 
cost what it may, to enter their narrow sphere. And here the 
manifold new incongruities to which this gives rise are ovei^ 
looked. It is overlooked that when the mature teacher is 
asked to come down from his oihi level to make a child-world 
for children, something is demanded, which ought not to bo 
and which nature inevitably punishes. It is overlooked how 
warped in the end they who long pursue such a course are wont 
to be, and how unwillingly intellectual men enter upon it* 
Nor is this all. The undertaking is not successful, for it 
cannot be. Men cannot imitate the female style, how much 
less that of children. The intent to teach spoils children's 
books at once ; it is forgotten that every one, the child included, 
selects what suits him from what he reads, and judges the 
writing as well as the writer after his own fashion. Show the 
Md to children plainly, but not as an object of desire, and they 
will recognize that it ii bad. Interrupt a narrative with moiul 
precepts, and they will find you a wearisome narrator. Relate 
only what is good, and they will feel it monotonous, and the 
mere charm of variety will make the bad welcome. Etemember 
your own feelings oh seeing a purely moral play. Bat give to 
them an interesting story, rich in incidents, relationships, char- 
acters, strictly in accordance with psycliological truth, and not 
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bejond the feelings and ideas of obildren ; make no effort to 
depict the worst or the best, onlj let a faint half-unconscions 
moral tact secare that the interest of the action tends awaj 
from the bad towards the good, the jnst, the right ; then you 
will see how the child's attention \a fixed npon it, how it seeks 
to discover the tmth and think over all sides of the matter, 
how the manj-sided material calls forth a manj-sided judg- 
ment, how the charm of change ends in preference for the best, 
so that the boj who perhaps feels himself a step or two higher 
in moral judgment than the hero or the author, will cling to 
his view with inner self-approbation, and so guard himself 
from a ooarseness he already feels beneath him. The story 
mast have one more characteristic, if its efEect is to be lasting 
and emphatic; it must cany on its face the strongest and 
clearest stamp of human greatness. For a boy distinguishes 
the common and ordinary from the praiseworthy as well as 
we ; he even has this distinction more at heart than we have, for 
he does not like to feel himself small, he wishes to be a man. The 
whole look of a well-trained boy is directed above himself, and 
when eight years old lus entire line of vision extends beyond 
all histories of children. Present to the boy therefore such/ 
men as he himself would like to be. Such you will certainly 
not find near at hand, for the boy's ideal of the man corresponds 
to nothing which has grown up under the influence of our 
present culture. Again you will certainly not find this ideal 
in your own imagination, for that is full of pedagogic ideas, 
full of your experiences, knowledge and personal affairs. Even 
were you a greater poet than ever was before (for every poet 
reflects his own age) you must still, if you wish to attain the 
reward of effort, increase that effort a hundredfold. For it 
follows from the preceding as a matter of course that tho 
whole is trivial and unfruitful if it stands isolated ; it must be 
in the midst, or at the head of a long series of other means of 
education, so that through the general connection, the gains 
of each single process are seized and preserved. How then 
could that grow out of the entire literature of the future^ 
which would be suitable for a Hoy who is not eveu on our level t 
I know of only one place where such a written story may be 
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found — ^the olassioal age of ohildliood among the Greeka, and 
I consider the Odyssey ranks in the first place. 

I am indebted to the Odyssey for one of the happiest ex- 
periences of my life, and in a great degree for my loye of 
education. This experience did not teach me the motive; thaJt I 
saw before, dearly enough to begin my work as a teacher by 
allowing two boys, one nine, the other not yet eight years old, 
to lay their Eatropins aside, and requiring from them Greek 
instcHftd, even Homer at once, without any so-called preparation 
by the hotch-potch of text-books. I erred in keeping far too 
closely to the routine of schools, exacting accurate grammatical 
analysis, when for this beginning only the principal signs of 
inflection ought to have been taught and explained with un- 
tiring repetition, rather than demanded again and again from 
the boy by pressing questions. I lacked all preparation in 
history and mythology, so necessary to make exposition easier, 
. and so easily furnished by a student who possesses true educa- 
tional tact. Many an injurious breesse from afar disturbed me 
much in my surroundings, which I can now but silently thank, 
was favourable to ma But nothing can destroy my hope that 
the good natures of healthy boys are not to be considered such 
rarities, but will stand the greater number of educators in good 
stead as they stood me. And while I can easily imagine a much 
greater art in carrying out the task than my first attempt can 
boast, I believe I learned from my experience (for which the 
reading of the Odyssey required a year and a half) that this 
commencement in private tuition is as practicable as it is 
wholesome, and that it must ordinarily succeed in this sphere, 
if teachehi, who approach the subject not only in the philo- 
logical but also in the educational spirit, will lay down some 
rules by way of help and foresight, more minutely than time 
and space at present permit me to do.^ I cannot detei*mine. 
what is possible in schools, but were I in the position to do so, 

» • 

^ Herbart has lieen referring here to his early ezperienoes as priTnte 
tutor to Herr Tim Steiger*i tons. With their fatber^e approval he alli»wed 
the two yonnger boTs, Earl and Bndolph, to giie up Bntropins and read the 
OdrRsev, of oonrae In the origiuai and withoot furtiier pniparatiou, wiUi Uia 
re«iilta lie deeoribeii. 
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I would make the attempt with oonrage, and with the firm 
oonviction, that eyen if the result were failure, the evil oonld 
not be greater than arises from the onstomary stndj of Latin 
grammar and Boman anthors, of. which not one exists even 
passably suitable for guiding a hoj at any period of his childhood 
into the ages of antiquity. They may oonyenienUy follow, if 
Homer and a few other Greeks hare gone before. Bat a oon« 
siderable amount of learned confusion is shown in the manner 
in which they have hitherto been used, and in tolerating for the 
sake of an instruction so wholly wanting in all educational 
value, so much labour for so many years, so much sacrifice of 
good humour and of all free movement of the mind. I appeal 
to many educational reviews more easily forgotten than con- 
futed, which at any rate exposed this great evil, even if they 
did not at once know a suitable remedy. 

The preceding is sufficient to afford a preliminary acquaint- 
ance with this proposal ; it is noi sufficient to exhibit it in its 
infinitely numerous relations. It would be but a beginning, 
were any one inclined to grasp the whole of the present volume 
in coie thought, and carry that thought about with him for 
ma ny yea rs. I at least_have not given expresnon hurriedly to 
myjBxperience. My attempt began more &an eight years ago, 
and since then I have had time to consider it. 

Let us rise to a general oonsideration of the subject. Let us 
look on the Odyssey as the point of touch in a fellowship be- 
tween pupil and teacher, which, while it elevates the one in his 
own sphere, no longer depresses the other, and while it guides 
the one farther and farther through a classical world, yields 
the other a most interesting picture in the imitative progress 
of the boy, of the great development of humanity, and lastly 
prepares a store of recollections, which, associated with this 
eternal work of genius, must be re-awakened at each return to 
it. IxL like manner, a familiar star recalls the hours to friends, 
when they were wont to observe it together. 

Is it, however, a small matter that the enthusiasm of the 
teacher should be enhanced by the choice of the matter taught P 
It is asked that the teacher shall be relieved of external pres- 
sure ; but more than half of this is left undone^ if the pedantry 
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which repels aotiye minds and clings to sluggish ones be nob 
swept away. 

This • spirit of pedantry which mingles so easily witli eda- 
cation is Highly destractive to it. It is of two kinds. The 
commoner clings to unimportant matters;' it trumpets forth 
methods, when it has only inyented new games. The other 
kind is more subtle and corrupting ; it sees the important^ but 
does not distinguish between the temporary and enduring. To 
it a single act of naughtiness is ia fault of characteiTand to 
beneficially correct the pupils once or twice is the art of moral 
education ! How can we think sucb proceeding^ other than 
harmful, when we remember, that e^en the most yiolent emo- 
tions of the deepest souls (which the educator truly has in his 
power, and which must often be made utfe of witb robust 
natures) so quickly subside. He who considers only the qualify 
of the impressions, and not their quantity, will waste bis most 
careful reflections and his most skilful arrangements. It is 
true, nothing in the human mind is lost, but yery little is 
present in consciousness at the same time ; that which is essen- 
tfidly stroQg, which has many relationships, alone rises' up 
frequently or easily before the soul, and only that which is most 
prominent impels to action. And the impulses, which indivi- 
djifdly_ afPeot the mind powerfully, are so many and of such 
diverse kinds in the long years of youth, that the strongest 
will he overpowered, if ti^ip does not renew them, and'Ho so in 
many fresb ways. Only that is dangerous individually; which 
cools the heart of the pupil towards the person pf the teacher, 
just because personality maltiplies itself with everj word, with 
every look. But even this union can in due time be again 
effected, thougb not without great and tender cate. Other 
impressions, however skilfully occasioned, only move the char- 
acter quite uselessly from its wonted position ; itr bounds back 
again, feeling as when one laughs over an empty fear. 

And this all leads us back to the proposition — those only 
wield the f ull power of education, who know how to cultivate 
in the youthful soul a large circle of thought closely connected 
in all its parts, possessing the power of overcoming what is un« 
fikvourable in the envii'onment, and of dissolving and absorbing 
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into Itself all tliat is favourable.^ It is tme that only private 
tnition under favoorable oonditions can ensure opportnnitj to 
the skill of the teacher; maj those opportunities that reailj 
occur be utilised. From the examples here given, more maj 
be learned. Above all, however people maj struggle against 
it^ the world depends on but a few — a few rightly cultured 
ones can guide it aright ! 

Where this art of education is wanting, the chief thing is to 
discover, and if possible to guide, the existing sources of the 
chief impressions. Those who can recogpiise how the general 
appears in the individual, will be able to gather from the 
general plan what is practicable, bj ref eiring man to humanity, 
the part to the whole, and by then contracting the great into 
the less and still'^less according to the laws of their propor- 
tions. 

Humanity educates itself continuously by the circle of 
thought which it begets.' If the manifold be loosely combined 
in this drole of thought, its working as a whole will be weak; 
and individual singularities, incongruous as they are, will 
excite restlessness and violence. If the manifold be contradio- 
tcry, then useless aignment results, which insensibly abandons 
to undisciplined desire the power for which it strives. Only 
when thinkers are at one, can reason— only when the good are 
at one sJso, dan good — ^be victorious. 

-■ 

> This thought fomui the basis of the AUg. Pddagogik^ and mtut noTar 
be loBl sight of by tha raadar. Still mora foroibly ia it givan by Htirbart in 
hii work. Mein Streit mit den ModepMfotophent *' Initmotion will fotm tbe 
ebda of thought, and a4Qeation tha aharaotar. Tha laat ii nothing withooi 
tha fir«t ; herein i» contained the whole eum of my Ptdugo(nf.** (Harbait*a 
Pddagogiiche SehHften, aditad by ProfaBSor Wiaman.) 

• * Harbart azpraaaaa this ti ought again aa followa : ** In tha old and tha 
nnifomi, in what always rapaata itsalf dnxing immaaimrabla oantnriaa with 
Boma prrigrraii,-]iaa t* a nature of Man, and therein moat wa saak for tha 
gilts of God. Aooording to tha divina ordar, man oomaa halplasa into tha 
world, bnt eapabla of ooltivation by langnaga, family, roi'ipiocal uaada. ao- 
anmnlaftad azperienoa, disooTarad arts, axiating Acianaa, tha wo ka of ganiaa 
from all praaading agaa, whieh tha longar their dnration lunat tda more 
uniformly iniaanaa agae to coma. Homanity bacomea aver mora matored, 
living on always under tha same aon, on tha eama aarth. Tha ealutary 
powara by maani of whioii it ripana, ara, althongh tha laaat obaervad. aver 
tha eakna, and afar aotiva." {Rede.iWer FichUU AnsiefU der WeUge^ehichU,) 
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CHAPTER L 

THl GOTIBVMINT Of OHILDBOr. 

It may "be donbted whether this chapter belofogs on the whole 
to the scienoe of edncation, and ehonid not rather be subjoined 
to those diyisions of practical philosophj whicb treat of govern- 
ment in generaL Care for intellectoal cnltnre is, in faot^ 
essentiallj different from care for the maintenance of order. 
If the former bears the name of education, if it requires special 
artists, i.d. educators, if. finally all artistic work must be separ- 
ated from all heterogeneous work, that it may be brought to 
pei'fection bj the^ concentrated power of genius, then we must 
desire no less for the good cause itself than for clearness o! 
conception, that thej upon whom devolyes the task of training 
with their insight and eneigy the inmost minds of children, 
should be relieved from the government of them. But to keep 
children in order is a burden which parents williuglj cast off, 
and which perhaps appears to manj who are condemned to 
live with cbildrien as tiie most agreeable part of their dutj, 
since it gives them an opportunity to compensate themselves in 
some degree by a little tyranny over others for the oppression 
which they suffer from without. An author, therefore, who 
omits this from his theory of education at once exposes himself 
to the charge that he does not know how to educate. And, in 
truth, he must perforce blame himself;, for though these 
diverse functions are but badly performed when associated 
together, yet in actual practice it is impossible to separate 
them entirely. Government which is satisfied witli^ut educat- 
ing, oppresses the mind, and education which takerf no heed of 
the disorderly conduct of children, would not be recognized as 
such by the children themselves. Besides, no lesson can be 

M 
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g^'.ren in which the hol<|iiig of the reins of government by a firm 
y^t gentle hand can be diepensed with. 

vFLaalljy if the educator proper and the parents are each to 
take their dae share in the children's bringing np, thej must 
taike care duly to determine the mntnal assistance which each 
miist give the other on either side of the partition line. 



Jfifi of ike OovemmerU cf OhUdren, 

The child enters the world without a will of its own, and is 
ther'efore incapable of any moral relation. Gonseqaently the 
parents (partly spontaneonsly, partly agreeably to the demand 
of Sfociety) can make themselyes master of it as of a chattel. 
It is: tme they know well that in the being whom they now*, 
without asking, treat as they like, a Will in the cbtirse/of time 
will put itself forth, which they must win over to themselves 
if thflf:. incongruity of a conflict unseemly to both is to be avoided. 
But ijt is long before this takes place. At first, instead of a 
true wiUy which renders the child capable of determination, 
there \ is only a wild impetuosity, impelling it hither and 
thithe**, a principle of disorder, disturbing the plans of the 
adultsyl and placing the future personality of the child itself in 
manifold dangers. This impetuosity must' be aubdwd^ or the 
disordearly oharacter will be put down as the fault of the child's 
guardiains. Subjection is brought about by force, and the 
force mnst be sufficiently strong, and often enough repeated, to ^ 
compass this subjection before any trace of a true will is mani- 
fested in the child. The principles of practical philosophy 
require ihis. 

But tfie germs of this blind inipulsiveness, these crude 
kin in the child, and even increase and grow 
stroBg^Hinth time. To the end, therefore, that they may not 
give to the will growing up in their midst an anti-social direc- 
tion, it is[ neoessary to keep them constantly under an ever- 
perceptible restraint.^ 




of this reftraint what Htrbart mils '* formal hioiaUty " is flrti 
"in tho ehild, wliiish moralit/ he ftuos deflnns iu the 
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An adalt tEained to reasoa andertaktBS, as time goes on,' ^ 
gorem himself. There are human beings, howerer, who never 
reach this pointy and society keeps snch onder )>erpetaal gfas^r- 
dianship, calling some idiots, some prodigals. Some l^ore 
are who actually coltirate in themselyes an anti-social irHl.'; 
with sooh society is inevitably at war, and generally the]^ %re 
justly worsted in the end. But the conflict is a moral evil /for' 
society itself, to prevent which child-government is one am/ong 
numerous necessary precautions. 

It is obvious that the aim of child-government is manifojld— r 
partly avoidance of harm both for others and for the child ,hin^- 
self in the present and the future, partly avoidance of stri!fe sis 
an evil in itself, finally avoidance of coUision, in which sc^ciety 
fiQds itself forced into a contest for which it is not perfectly 
authoi'ized. / ■ 

It all amounts to this, that such government aims as pro* 
dncing no result in the mind ((JemHth^) of the child, buft only 
at creating a spirit of order. Nevertheless, it wi^l^ s(|k>n ^D% 
clear, that the cultiyation of the child-soul cannot be altqjgether 
a matter of indifference to government. 

n. 

2f«afM of Okild'govermneHt. 

The first measure that all government has to tife^ is the 
threat of punishment, and in its use all government' Hips the 
danger of striking on one of two rocks : on the one ade there 

Jphariimen mut PSdagogik : " Fonnal morality in properly ott^pinpeot for 
ilM relationBhip* we find outside our own indindnklity, and bjj which the 
objecU of will are given through the deaizea. With thia morahiar. the iuili- 
▼idual only looka opon himself as one obeying, and tabmits hiiaaelf to a 
higher ozitioiBin. He dof ■ not find the g»-neriJ iHll'in hii own ecmeoiousueee', 
therefore does not immediately aooept itn affairs ao abnolnfeely/aB his own. 
His individoal wiU.is suffioient for hia aoti?ity, and would only m reairaiued 
bv the moraL Bat morality as a mere law of oensnre is not tae prinoitile 
of a steady and oomplete aotitify, and i^noh a prinoiMle pedagvigv aftiJl needs. 
Formal morality arises inevit»bly when earlier moral coltoie has beeu 
absent. The moral 14 afterwards added as a doctrine, ani^aduiowledged, 
bot it never becomes a part of the nature." ) 

•^ ** QemUth," translated mind, inolades both the inteUeotW and emo* 
tidbal aidctf ol the dispoeiiiun. 
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are strong iiatnreB who despise all threats, and dare everything 
to gain their will ; on the other there are natures — a far greater 
namber — who are too weak to be impressed bj threats, and in 
whom fear itself is subservient to desire. This twofold noi- 
certainty of the result cannot be avoided. 

The rare instances in which the government of children 
strikes on the first rock are not really to be regretted, provided 
that it is not too late to make use of such splendid opportonities 
for education proper. Bat the weakness and forgetf ulness of 
childish frivolity make mere threats so extremely untrast- 
worthy, that supervision has long ago be^n considered as the 
most indispensable part of child-government.^ , 

I hardly dare express my opinion openly about supervision. 
I will at least not state it strongly in detail, otherwise parents 
and teachers might serioosly credit this book with a considerable 
power of doing harm. Perhaps it has been my misfortune to 
witness too many examples of the effect of stiiot supervision in 
public institutions, and perhaps, having dae regpard to safety of 
life and strength of limb, I am too much possessed with the idea 
that boys and youths most be allowed to run risks, if they are 
to become men. . Suffice it briefly to remember that punctilious 
and constant supervision is burdensome alike to the supervisor 
and those he watches over, and is apt therefore to be associated 
on both sides with deceit, and thrown off at every opportunity 
— and also that the need for it grows with the degree in which 
it is used, and that at last every moment of its intermittance is 
fraught with danger. Fui-ther, it prevents children from know- 
ing and testing themselves, and learning a thousand things 

^ Herbart further ezpremes himadf on this point in the Aphor. mr Fdda- 
goffik : ** Supervision, prohibition, reetraint, obeoking by threats, are only 
the negative measures of edncatioo. Th<i old pedagoiry betrayed its weak- 
ness iu nothing to maoh as in its dependence on oompalsion, the modem 
in nothing so mnoh as in the emphatic valne it places on supervision. Great 
perplexity can alone be the motive for ezolnsivuy reooinmending a measure 
at once so prejudicial, insufficient, and costly. Hindrance of offences is 
only good when a new aetivitj continually takes the place of tiiat which is 
restrained. The individual ought not to be too simple, too incapable, too 
indolent to commit faults, otherwise virtue would be at an end also.'* 
Herbert is here a^ain opnoeed to the philanthropinists, who cousid«red strict 
supervision to be of the highcbt imporiance. 
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which are not inolnded in any pedagogic system, bnt can only 
be fonnd by seU-search. Finidlyy for all these reasoos, the 
character which is formed outside the will of its possessor, 
either remaios weak or distorted, accordiog as the outlets which 
the individaal finds be many or few.' Sach is the resnlt of 
long-continued supervision. That result seldom occurs during 
the earliest years, or during short periods of special danger, 
when, of course, superyision becomes a strict duty. In such 
cases, which are to be considered exceptional, the most con- 
scientious and untiring observers must be chosen; not real 
teachers, who would here be out of place, the more so that we 
cannot assume that such gases would give any opportunity for 
the exercise of their powers. From those who grow up under 
the oppi*ession of constant observation, no versatility, no' inven- 
tive power, no spirit of daring, no confident demeanour can be 
expected. ,We can only expect human beings of simple^ un- 
varied temperament, to whom the flat monotonous round of 
prescribed business is pleasant and right, who would shrink 
from all that is elevated and peculiar, and give themselves up^ 
to all that is commonplace and comfortable. Those who so &r 
agree with me in this must be careful not to think for a moment 
that they can claim to form great characters, because they leave 
their children to run wild without supervision and without 
culture. Education is a vast whole of ceaseless labpur, which 
exacts true proportion from beginning to end ; merely to avoid 
a few errors is of no avail. 

Perhaps I shall come more into harmony with other teachera 
when I pass to the means of help which must be prepared in 
the children's minds themselves by government — I mean 
Authority and love. 

The mind bends to authority; its peculiar movements are 
constrained by it, and it may thus be of considerable service in 



1 The teMhox*! requirements must not become the papO's constant 
thought. For not these, but the trae relationship of things oaght to be the 
motive of his actions and the principle of his idea. This applies to eariy 
yoath. Bven little children leam to mingle the by-thoughts thej have of the 
pf«o|>le about them in all they do, to sach an extent that they are no longer 
capable of an unmixed feeliug.'*— ^/lAor. mwt I Sdayogikn 
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Bnppressing a growing will wliioh tendB to perrersenesB. It can 
be least diBpensed with in the case of the most energetic natures, 
for these make trial of the bad as well as the good, and parsne 
the good if thejare not lost in the bad. But authority is only 
obtained through superiority of mind, and this, as is well known, 
cannot be reduced to rules. It must act independently^ with-^ 
out reference to education. A logical and fai*-reaching course 
of action once prescribed, must openly and freely take its own 
straight course, regardful of circumstances, but undisturbed, 
untroubled by the likes or dislikes of a weaker will. If 
the careless boy breaks rudely into the prescribed circle, he 
must be made to feel what he might spoil. If the wanton 
desire to spoil arises in him, the intention, so far as it becomes 
or could become act, must be richly punished ; but the teacher 
must scorn to take any notice of the bad will together with the 
insult implied therein. To wound the desire to do eyil, which 
the government of children is as powerless as the State to 
pttniih^ with the deep disapproval it deserves, is the business 
of education, which only begins after government has done its 
work. For the way to utilise authority once attained, we 
must look beyond government to education proper. For though 
mental culture gains nothing directly from passive obedience 
to authority, the marking out or enlargement of the circle of 
thought which depends upon it^ and in which the pupil moves 
freely and builds up himself independently, is of the highest 
importance. 

Love depends on the harmony of the feelings and on habit 
The difficulty a stranger finds in winning it at once becomes 
apparent. He who secludes himself, who speaks much in hard 
tones, and becomes excited about trifles, will assuredly never 
gain it ; nor, on the other hand, will he who makes himself 
familiar — ^who, when he should be kind and yet at the same time 
maintain his ascendancy, seeks his own pleasure by taking pkft 
in the enjoyment of the children. The harmony of feelings 
love demands, may arise in two ways. Either the teacher enters 
into the feelings of the pupil, and without permitting it to be 
noticed, joins in them with tact, or he takes care that the feel- 
ings of the pupil can approach his own in some particular way; 
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this 18 more diffionlt^ but mnst nevertheless be combined with 
the other, beoanse only when it is possible for the pnpil to nnite 
his aotivitj ih some waj or other with the teacher's can he 
oontribnte force of his own to the relationship between them. 

Bnt a boy's love- is transitory and fitful unless sufficient 
strength of habit be added. Time, tender care, intercourse 
alone with the individual strengthens the relationship. We 
need not say how much this luve^ once won, lightens the task of 
government ; but it is so important to education proper (since 
it imparts to the pnpil the teacher's bent of mind), tibat those 
deserve the severest blame who so readily and so fatally make 
use of it to gratify themselves by the exhibition of their power 
OFcr their children. 

Authority belongs moist naturally to the lather. In him 
whom all follow, to whom all turn for direction, by whom the 
domestic arrangements are determined and altered, or rather 
to whom they are made subservient by the mother — in him 
there most visibly arises that rightful ascendancy of mind, 
which has the power to depress or gladden with a few words 
of disapproval or of approbation. 

Love belongs most naturally to the mother, to her who 
with endless sacrifices discovers and comes to understand the 
child's needs as none other can, between whom and the child a 
language grows up and is developed, which far sooner than any 
other can find ways of communication with the little one, who, 
favoured by the tenderness of her sex, knows so well how to 
strike the accordant tone in the feelings of her child, and whose 
gentle power, if never misused, can never fail of its efEect. 

If then authority and love are the best means of maintaining 
the effect of the child's earliest subjection, so far as its further 
government requires, it then of necessity follows, firstly, that 
this government will be best left in the hands of those to whom 
nature has entrusted it ; but, on the other hand, that education 
propel*, especially the culture of the drole of thought, can only 
be given by those who have special practice in traversing in all 
directions the realms of human thought, and can distinguish 
with the truest sense of proportion what is nobler, what is 
more profound, what is easieriand what more difficult therein. 
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Aji however, anthority and love have so mnoli indirect power 
over edacation, the fashioner of the mind, in whom at best 
only an ever limited trast is placed, should not in his pride 
desire to carry on his profession bjr himself alone, to the exoln- 
sion of the parents ; he wonld thereby lose the power of their 
inflaence, for the loss of which he cannot easily find a com- 
pensation. 

, If, however, the government of children mnst devolve on 
pei*8ons other than the parents, it is important to carry it on 
with as little friction as possible. This depends on the propor- 
.tion which the children's activity bears to the amount of free 
play they get. In towns, contact with many men miky be y%Tj 
harmf nl to children ; they mnst be kept within dne limits, and 
this so much the more because activity is increased and excited 
.by the example so many children together set each other. 
Kowhere, therefore, is government more difficult than in insti- 
tutions in towns, which are, indeed, called educational establish- 
ments, but with really hardly any claim to the title, for where 
Bven government is so difficult, what can be done for education K 
lu' the country, onr the contrary, establishments can utilise the 
advantage given by the freer scope for the children's activity, 
if only the responsibility for so many children did not lead 
their directors to enact so many, often over-solicitous regu- 
lations, which, with the object of shielding from possible eyil, 
result in the surest and most universal harm. With good 
reason, however, teachers have long turned their attention to 
supplying children with many pleasant and harmless oocnpa* 
tions, to provide an outlet for restlessness which cannot be pent 
up. So much has been said on this subject, that I need not 
hesitate to be silent about it. When the environment is so 
arranged, that childish activity can itself find the track of the 
useful, and spend itself thereon^ then government is most 
saccessfuL 
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OdvemmmU tuperseded by Sdueaiian. 

Threats, in case of need enforoed by oompnlsion, supervision 
by persons wbo are generally cognisant of the dangers to whioh 
children are liable — authority and love combined — ^these powers 
will pretty easily obtain a certain degree of ascendancy over 
chfldren ; but the more tightly the string is already stmng, the 
more power is proportionately required to screw it np to its tme 
note. Instant obedience following a command on the spot and 
with entire acquiescence, which teachers, not wholly without 
reason, look upon as their triumph — who would force this from 
children by merely cramping regulations as well as military 
severity P Such obedience can only in reason be associated 
with the child's own irill ; this, ho wever^ is only to be expected as 
the result of a somewhat advanced stage of genuine education. 

Assuming the pupil has already a lively sense of the. gain 
which intellectual guidance brings him, and of the loss which 
he will suffer from every deprivation, or indeed, diminution of 
it,^ he zday then be shown that as a condition of the continuance 
of this guidance, a perfectly stable relationship is requisite^ 
which can be calculated upon in all instances; and that the 
teacher must be able to confidently assume there will be 
instant obedience as soon as he has ground for requiring it. 
There is now no question at all of mere blind obedience; 
that is not consistent with any friendly relationship. But 
everywhere there occur cases in which only on^ can decide, 
and the others must follow without opposition. This neverthe- 
less must be followed at the first opportunity by an explanation 

1 Gompsra witti ibis the fdlloiring from Aphor, gum Padagogik : '* Bfiefj- 
thing must spp^sr to the bciy m hie work ; he moet wiih to Ml he hes 
himielf to thaok (or his improTement. The yeen from ten to fonrteen, 
when the boy leela inteneely he must be edaeated, sze very important. If 
these are neglected, foimAtion bj ednoation is loet. lierlier, from the 
dxtii year onwerds, It if diflloolt to eweke and maintnin this ipirit in the 
ehild ; and in the papil*f eeveuteenth year edaostion proper is impoeeible^ 
or at most only possible in those who see what they have missed, and in 
whom the wish to submit themselTes to ednoation is keen. This feeling, 
however, will not lent long, at least not beyond the time that they fed they 
ean cany on their ednoation for themselves. 
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why that deoision was arrived at and no other, bo that the 
pupil's fa tore jadgment may meet the oommand half way. 
Conyiction of the necessity of sabordination must therefore 
oonoede what the teacher for himself would not dare to ask. 
It is likewise with edacation. The strange teacher enti^ly 
compromises himself when he appears to arrogate to himself an 
aathority which is neither deii?ed from the parents nor yielded 
by the papil. 

IV. 

TrfiimYMini Gflanee at Edttcatiot^ Froper in oowtnuik unik 

Qovwnwientm 

Ednoation proper is cognisant, like government, of something 
which may be called compulsion ; it is indeed never harsh, but 
often Yerj strict. Its extreme expression is by the mere words, 
I wiU; which soon comes to mean, withoat express addition, I 
wuh ; so that both expressions need great discretion in their 
use. For they demand something from the pnpil which can 
only be exceptional, namely submission, following on the com- 
mooication and matnal consideration of the reasons for it. 
These two expressions thos denote a rare dissatisfaction of the 
teacher and nnosnal causes for it, which must be sought for 
in order to be reckoned with. 

Education makes itself quite as oppressive, though less 
abruptly so, by constantly exacting that which is unwillingly 
done, and by obstinately ignoring the wishes of the pupil. In 
this, as in the former case, the teacher reminds the pnpil in 
silence, or, if necessary, aloud, of the pre-existing contract: 
'^ Oar relationship exists and endures only on such and such 
conditions." This, it must be admitted, has no meaning if the 
teacher does not know how to secure for himself a certain free 
position. This is soon followed by the withdrawal of the custo- 
mary signs of courtesy and approbation. Sach customary signs 
presuppose that as a rule the pupil will be treated as a human, 
being, with ordinary kindness, and perhaps, as a lovable boy, 
with al l the affectionate sympathy he dea arvw. This includes 
tibie yet wider presumption that the teacbeiTlias taste and a 
feeling -for all the beauty and attractireness that humanity and 
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jonth may poesess. The sonr-tempered person who is insen- 
eible to tbie feeling would do better to avoid the yoong — he 
does not so much as understand how to look at them with 
proper consideration. Only he who reoeives mnch, and is 
therefore able to give mnch, can also deprive of much, and hj 
such pressore mould the disposition and direct the attention 
of the yoathfol mind aooording to his own judgment. 

But he will not guide it without saorifioing to a great extent 
the liberty of his own disposition. If he is always coldly indifr 
fereut^ how can the boy, wandering by himself in th^ noonday 
of carelessness and growing physical strength, be imbued with 
the fine shades of intellectual activity, without which there can 
be no living sympathy, no refined taste, no true penetration nor 
spirit of observation P Very few natures pass of themselves 
out of the shallowness which constitutes what we call common- 
place ; and except as imparted to them, fewer still attain to the 
spirit of dUeeimiinatum^ whose work it is to cultivate within and 
without. The teacher, therefore, must stimulate the boy by 
analysing him ; he must reflect on him his own picture, rich in 
the expanding and restraining power which impels and controls 
a youth commencing his own culture. And whence is he to 
obtain this power, except from his own emotional soul P The 
first advance out of mental orudeness is made by a boy when 
he experiences afUmoairde how such and such ideas expressed by 
himself affected the teacher, and this is the most direct benefit 
of education. But for the teacher to experience it 6sfor«Vrn(i 
demands a painful change of personal feeling which is no longer 
becoming to the grown man, and is only suitable and natural 
to those who are still in the period of strihring after cultivation. 
Education, therefore, is the business of young men in the years 
when susceptibility to self-criticism is at its height, and when 
it is indeed, an untold help to the teacher in looking at a 
younger generation, to have the unexhausted wealth of human 
capacities at his disposal, with the whole problem of making the 
possible, real, and of educating himself with the boy. This sus-*, 
ceptibility cannot but disappear in time, whether it be because 
he has become satiated, or because hope sinks and work presses. 
With it disappears the power and the inclination to edacate. 
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CircninsfcAiioes deioide whether mach or little speech be 
necessarj for the expression of iadiWdiial emotion. A reserved 
character which never overflows in speech, a helpless organ 
without depth or height^ a style without a* variety of turns, and 
JAcapable ill expressing disapproval with dignity, and approba- 
tion with hearty sincerity, would leave the best will in the 
lurch, and land the £nest feeling in perplexity. The process 
of education requires that much should be spoken, and often 
spoken without preparation. Artificial ornamentation it can 
dispense with, but it cannot altogether dispense with form. 

How often is impressiveness needful — impressiveness which 
must be free from harshness ! Whence can it spring, except from 
some unexpected source; from a seriousness which deepens as 
it develops, and causes solicitude as to its ultimate end — from 
measures which will build up or destroy something that must 
remain either as a memory of disappointed or of fulfilled hopes P 
The teacher retires into himself, tears himself free by force as 
from a false relationship, which seems to mock him; or he 
comes out of himself, and rises above the trivial, which was 
too narrow for him. The pupil sees the torn threads lying ; 
"looking before and after," the right principle or the true 
means b^n to appear indistinctly before him ; and when he 
is ready to seize and restore them, the teacher hastens to meet 
him, dissipates the darkness, helps to unite what is severed, to 
smooth difficulties, and to strengthen the wavering.^ These 
expressions are too general, too figurative; create for your- 
selves examples to illustrate them. 

Only let there be no wearisome suDdness, no artificial gpravity, 
no mystical reserve, and, above all, no false friendliness. 
Honesty must be the sonl of all activiiy, however numerous 
its changes of direction may be. 

The pupil wHl have to trat the teacher in many ways, before 
there grows up that subtle tractability which ought to spring 
from mere knowledge of, and regard for his feelings. When, 



> Herbaii used and tested the value of this treatment with the three 
pupils before alioded to, of which we have ebondaut pruof in hie letton 
to lueir IttUier. 
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however, it is manifeetedi the teaclier*8 attitude mnst be more 
steadfast, more equable ; he must not laj himself open to the 
suspicion that no enduring relationship is possible with him^ or 
that his heart is not a safe reBting-plaoe. 



CHAPTER n. 

BDUCATIOV FROnB. 

Thi art of arousing a child's mind from its repose — of securing 
its trust and love in order to constrain and excite it at pleasure, 
and to plunge it into the whirl of later years before its time, 
would be the most hateful of all bad arts, if it had not an aim 
to attain, which can justify such means even in the ejes of those 
whose reproof is most to be feared. ^ You will be thankful for 
it some day," says the teacher to the weeping bpy, and truly it 
is only thiif hope that justifies the tears wrung from him. Let 
him be careful that^- in overweening confidence, he does not too 
frequently have recourse to such severe measures. Not all that 
is well meant is thankfully received, and there is a weak spot 
in the class of that teacher, who, with perverted seal, considers 
that as good which his pupils only experience as evil. Hence 
the warning — do not educate too much ; refrain from all avoid- 
able application of that power by which the teacher bends his 
pupils this way and that^ dominates their dispositions, and 
destroys their cheerfulness. For thus, the subsequent happy 
recollection of childhood will also be destroyed, and that frank 
gratitude which is a teacher's only true thanks. 

Is it then better not to educate at all P to confine ourselves to 
government, and limit even this to what is absolutely neces- 
sary P If every one were candid, many would agree to this. 
The praise already given to England would be repeated ; and if 
once it became a question of praising, excuses would be found 
for the lack of government, which allows so much license to 
young gentlemen of position in that happy island. But let us 
put aside all disputes. The sole question for us is, ean we 
know beforehand the aimi of the future many a knowledge for 
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whick ^4* vdUX one day ihai^ tw, instead of having had to find artd 
fdhw them hy himitlf alone f If so, no farther foandation is 
needed — we Ivve the children, and in them, the men ; love does 
not love donhts any moi'e than it cares to< wait for the categori- 
cal imperative.^ 



1$ the Aim of Sdueaiion Single or Manifold t 

The effort to attain scientific nuitj often misleads the thinVer 
to artificiallj force into oonsection with each other, and deduce 
from each other, things only lying side by side, and in themselves 
many and distinct. People are even carried away into com- 
mittisg the mistake of inferring nnity of things from unity of 
knowledge, innd of postalating the former with the latter. Such 
a misconception does not affect the scioDce of education ; so much 
the more does the seed exist of being able to grasp in one 
conception the whole idea of a work like that of edocation, so 
immeasurably manifold, and yet so intimately connected in all 
its parts. For from such a conception proceeds nnity of plan 
and otmcentrated ^power* Looking then at the results which edu- 
cational research must show, in order to be completely service- 
able, we are driven to presuppose and require for that unity, 
which the result cannot dispense with, a corresponding unity 
in' the principle from which it may be anticipated. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is twofold '— firstly, if such a principle of unity 
exists, whether the method of constructing a science on the 
basis of one conception is known. Secondly, if such a prin- 

^ By the *' categorical unperatiTe ** Kant m^ans the moral law, so far as, in- 
depeiident of the eztemal world and of every othtr command and comddera- 
tion, it commands, and With its Thon thuU chums milimited, onconditioDal, 
obedismoe. Instead of beginning with this absolnte '* sh^,'* Herbart de- 
manded that moral teachiug ahoold exhibit the liigbest point of view of will- 
ing and action, the determining jadgments legarduig the Good and Bad, the 
moral aims of internal a^d ezternal activity — an « while doinu so himself, he 
at rived at his doctrine of ideas (Herbart's I*ddagogi$eh§ Sehrijten, Anwiet- 
hung van Karl Siehter, 80). 

* The contradiction between " the twofold question ** and the ennmention 
of tlireit points immediately after, is found also iu Herbart's works eollected 
1^ HarteuHtein, wuo had tiie written remains of the philosopher at his dis- 
posal for referenoe. The ovenight was themfore Herbart** own. 
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oiple offers itself here, whether it ocmtains by implication the 
sfUifs soienoe. Thirdly, whether iM» ooxistractxon of the science, 
and this yiew which it affords, is the only one, or whether there 
be others which, although suitable inr a less degree, are still 
natural, and which, therefore, cannot be excluded. I have in a 
treatise,^ which is appended to the second edition of my ABO of 
Ohiervation (ABO der Anschauung) treated the highest aim 
of education — morality — aooording to this method which there 
seemed necesstf^. Xmust beg my readers with all due respect 
to compare carefully that work — yes, even the whole of it — ^with 
the present one ; or, at least, to avoid repetition, I must pre- 
sume they have done so. To understand that treatise properly 
it is before all things necessary to observe the manner in which 
moral culture is related to the other parts of culture, that is to 
say, how it (moral culture) presupposes them as conditions 
from which alone it can with certainty be developed. Unpre- 
judiced persons will I hope, easily see that the problem of 
' moral education is not separable from education as a whole, but 
that it stands in a necessary, &r-reaching connection with thjS 
remaining problems of education. But the treatise itself shows 
that this connection does iiot affect all parts of education in 
such a degree that we have reason to foster those parts only in 
so fturas they stsnd in this connection. . Other aspects of the 
direct worth of general education, which we are not justified 
in sacrificing, come now to the front. I therefore believe 
that the mode 6f consideration which places morality at the 
head is certainly the most important^ but not the only and 
comprehensive, standpoint of education. It must be added 
that if the examination which is begun in that treatise were to 
be prosecuted, it would lead straight through a complete system 
of philosophy. But education has no time to make holiday 
now, till philosophical questions are once for all cleared up. 
Bather is it to be desired that pedsgogy shall be kept as free as 
possible from philosophical doubts. For all these reasons, I 
here take a course which will be easier and less' misleading for 
the reader, and which touches more directly upon all parts of 

^ The JBithetic lUvdaHim of Th$ WyrUL 
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the BOienGOy but wbich is disadvantageoaB for the final thinking 
out and co-ordination of the whole to the extent that some 
residue of isolated considerations remain, and something is 
lacking to the perfect nnitj of the manifold. So mnch then for 
those who feel themselves called upon to sit in judgment on, or 
better still, to erect a science of education out of their own 
means. 

It is impossible, from the nature of the case, that nnitj 
in the aim of education can follow ; simply, because everything 
must proceed from the single thought, namely, thU the teacher 
fnuit repreeent the future man in the 6oy, ecneequently the aime 
vfhieh the pupil toiU ae an adult place before himeelf in the future 
mutt be the preeent care cf the teacher ; he mutt prepare beforehand 
an inward faoiUty for attaining them* He ought not to stunt 
the activity of the fnture man ; consequently he ought "not to 
confine it to singlcT points, and just as little weaken it by too 
much diversity. He ought to fJlow nothing to be lost, either 
in inten tion or Exteneion^ which his pupil might afterwards 
demand baolc from him. However great or little these difficul- 
ties may be, so much is dear— tftnce human OMnt are manifold^ 
the teacher* t caret mutt be manifold aito. 

It is not however, here contended that the multiplicities of 
education cannot easily be classified under one or a few main 
formal conceptions;^ on the contrary, the kingdom of the 
pupil's f ature aims at once divides itself for us into the province 
of merely pottible aimt which he might perhaps take up at one 
time or other and pursue in greater or less degree as he wishes 
— and into the entirely distinct province of the necettary aimt 
which he woald never pardon himself for having neglected. In 
one word, the aim of education is sub-divided according to the 
ainis of choice — ^not of the teacher, nor of the boy, but of the 
f ature man, and the aims of moraUty, These two main head- 
ings are at once clear to every one who bears in mind the most 
generally recognised of the fundamental principles pf ethics. 

^ Note &y Btrbart. — '* I must, Irona soientifio oonBiderattonB, here obaerre 
that I do not gi?e the neme of Prinoiple to those Gonoepte and Propohirione 
to which we CAn oni^ snbordinate a manifold whieh cioes not fo^ow ttom 
them by stnct neoendty.*' 
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n. 

Ma$ii^'Mei3mM9 cf hUereet — Strength of Moral Ofutracter. 

(1) How oan the teacher assume for himtolf beforehand the 
merely poieible fntare aims of the popil P 

The objectiYe of these aims as matter of mere choice has abso- 
lute! j no interest for the teacher. Only the WOl of the fatnre 
man himself and conseqoently the snm of the chums which he, 
in* and with, this Will, will make on himself, is the object of the 
iaych!efr*B goodwUl; while. the power, the initiative inclination, 
the activity' which the f atare man .will hare wherewith to meet 
these claims on himself, form for the teacher matter for con- 
sideration and judgment in accordance with the idea of jMi^ec- 
iioH.^ Thns it is not a certain number of separate aims that 
borer before us now (for these we could not beforehand 
thoroughly know), but chiefly the aetimty of the growing man 
^-the totality of his inward unconditioned vitality and sus- 
ceptibility. The greater this totality — thefMer^ «»y» sepom led, 
and AarmoiMottf — the greater is the perfection, and tiie grater 
the prom ise of the realisa tion o f our good will. 

Only the fl ower must not burst its calyx — ^the fulnessjnnst 
not become weakness through being too long scattered in many 
directions. Human socieW has long found diyision of labour 
to be necessary, that every one may make what he attempts 
perfect. But themore limited, the more sub-divided that 
which is to be accomplished, the more manifold is t hat w hich 
each receives from all the rest. Since, then, intellectu al rece p- 
tivity r ests on affinity of mind, and this again on similar activi- 
ties of mmd, it follows that in the higher realm of true 
humanity, labour ought not to beliivideSrup to the point wiiere 
Moh mauls ignorant of his neighbour's work. Everyman must 
have a love for all activities, each must be Ajnrtuoso in one. 
But the particular virtuosoship is -a xAatter of choice ; on the 
contrary, the manifold receptivi ty which can only grow out of 
lid beginnings of one's own, individu al effor ts, is a matter 



i See tzantlfttoFi' Introdnetion, p. 28. Harbart refers here to two of his 
five preofcioal id»M. 
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of edacation. Therefore we cpU tlie first part of the ednoational 
aim-*inany-«u7e(fneM o/ fWe^ef^, whiob most Jbe distingaished 
from its j^aggeration-^abbling ia manj things. And since 
no one object of will, nor its individnal "direction, interests ns 
more than any other, we add to thin, lest weakness may ofFend ' 
ns by appearing by the side of strength, the predioate-;-jprqpor- 
it'onaie many-sidedness. We shall thns get at the meaning .of 
ite oommon expression, ''harmonions cnltivation of all the 
powers,'* in connexion with which the qnestion arises, what is 
meant by multiplicity of powers of soal P and also what is sig- 
nified b y the harmony oI'vanonFpowers P * 
' (2) How is the tcMoher to assume for himself tbe neceuary 
aims of the pnpil P 

Since morality has its place singly and only in the individual's 
will, founded on right insight, it follows of itself, first and fore- 
most, that the work of moral education is not by any means to 
develop a certain external mode of action, but rather insiirht 
together wj^ji ArtiTft«pnTi|}iny irnliHmi in €Htk mt'n d of the pup il.* 

I leave untouched the metaphysical difficulties connected 
with this development. He who understands how to educate, 
forgets them ; he who cannot free himself from them, needs 
metaphysics before a science of education, and the outcome of 
bis speculations will prove to him whether the idea of educa- 
tion is, or is not, a possible one for him. 

I look at life, and find very many upon whom morali ty is a 
stunted growth, very few with whom it is the principle of life 
itself. "Most men possess a character independent of goddness. 



i MXhe inierast which ft hmnsn baing feels dirBctly * ie the eooroe of his 
life. To Qpenmaoy ene h yooreee, sod to eanee t hem to flow f-.rth plen- 
teously a nd nndheeked. it th e art eg egen g ^nefilBg^lniBft fl ttfe. And %t the 
same ttmio of fbetering love'bf one'ekmd. If eaoh ol these mtereftte it as 
varied as the aohieremente of maoy individaels taken together, then the Jatter 
are ntiited in one bond by a happj neeessity. On the eontniy, when each 
indiyidiud cares only lor hi$ own bnsinflas or avocation, and ali besidee is 



bat means to this end, iide]e^~M a micBine^ltn? each member of it -keeps 
hi« l ife warm a t a dode nark, which may beextinffaished, and then nbthins 



rewaina bnt dim aal coldne^e, aatie^, and diagnst." — Aphor. Mur Pdd^ifogik. 
* See tranalatoin* Introdikotion,'p. 87. 



^ ** Directly ** is haed as adverb of mode, not of time. 
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and a plan of life formed only acccnding to their own inclination ; 
they do the good when oonvenien^b, and gladly avoid the evil, 
when the better leads to the same goal. Moral principles, arer 
wearisome to them, because for thun nothing follows from 
those principles, except now and again a limitation of theur 
course of thought — ^indeed everything adverse to this limitation 
is welcome to them. The young poacher has their sympathy, 
if he sins with some boldness, and they pardon at the bottom of 
their heart everything which is neither ridiculous nor malicious. 
If it be the object, of moral education to lead the pupil into the 
ranks of these, we have an easy task ; we need only take carp 
that he growa up, without being teased or insulted, in the con« 
sciousness of his power, and receives certain principles of honour, 
which are easily impressed, because they treat of honour not 
as a wearisome acquisition, but as a posseiBsion which nature 
makes a present of, and which must be protected and put in 
force on certain occasions, accordiD^ to conventional forms. 
But who will warrant us that the future man will not himself 
search out the good, to make it the object of his willing, the 
aim of his life, the standard of his self-criticiBm ? Who will 
protect us against the severe judgment which will then overtake 
us P How will it be, if he calls us to account, because we pra- 
sumed to anticipate the chance, which yet, perhaps, might have 
brought about better opportunities of genuine elevation .of 
spirit, and would certainly not have caused the delusion thkt 
education for him is already a thing accomplished. There ue 
instances of the kind; and it is never safe to set up as hnsindlta 
manager for another if we have no mind to do the work well.' 
No one at any rate woald like to lie under so severe a.condem* 
nation from a man of strict moral sense, as he wquld who bak 
arrogated to himself an inflaence over any one which might 
have made him worse. » 

Therefore that th e ideas of the right an d good in all their 
clefuness and purity may become the essential 'objects of the ' 
will, that the innerm ost intri nsic contents of the character— 
the very heart of the personality — shall determme itself accord- 
in g to these ideas, putting back all a rbi trary impulses — ^this tad 
nothing less is the aim of moral cnltnre. AudiSthough I may 
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not be entirely understood, when for brevity's sake I speak of 
the ideas of the good and right, still, it is well for ns that 
morality has at last thrown aside those half measoreSi to which 
it fbrmerlj at times condescended ander the guise of the doc- 
trine of happiness. My fundamental thought is thus so &r 
dear. 

m. 

Thb IndividuaUJty of {ha Pupil a» PciiU qflnoidenes. 

The teacher aims at the nniyersal ; the pupil, however, is an 
individual human being. 

Without compounding the soul out of all kinds of forces, and 
without constructing the brain out of organs ^ positively use- 
ful and able to relieve the mind of a part of its work, we must 
accept those experiences undisputed, and in their entirety, in 
harmony with which, the spirit, according to the physical form 
in which it is embodied, fixids in its functions sundry difficulties, 
and their conversely relative facilities. 

But however much we may be challenged to test the flexi- 
bility of such natures by experiment, and in no way out of 
respect for their superiority^ attempt to excuse our own inert- 
ness, we see already that the porest and best presentation of 
humanity shows us at the same time a particular man. Yes, 
and we feel that the individuality muei come to the surface, 
if the example of the race is not to appear insigniBcant by 
the side of the race itself, and fade away as indifferent. And, 
finally, we know how beneficial it is for mankind, that different 
men should resolve upon and prepare for different work. ldore« 
over the individuality of the youth reveals itself more and more 
under the teaoher^s efEorts, and fortunate is he (the teacher) 
if that individuality in no way combats his efforts, or, by giving 
them a crooked direction, causea something different to be 
developed, which neither teacher nor pupil would desire. The 
latter fate almost always befal^ those who have had no experi- 

' Herbert jesti hen ftbont the soienoe of phrenologj, founded by Oall, and 
app i€d bj Lonue io Pedagogy in hia Entwiekebmg der QalVteken Theuru^ 
ld08. 
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enoe ia dealing- with men, and therefore are ignorant of the waj 
in which to treat in the boy, the already existent man; Oat of 
all this there results a negatiire role in relation to the aim of 
edacation, which is as important as it is difficult to obsenre, t.s. 
to leaye the indiyidaality nntonched as far as possible. To do 
this, it is absolutely necessary that the teacher should disorim* 
inate his own peculiarities ; he should caref uUy obsenre the 
occasions when his own wishes and his pupil's actions do not 
agree, and there is no intrinsic preference either for the one 
or the other. In such cases, his own wishes must at once gire 
way, their expression must be suppressed whenerer possible; 
Vndisceming parents may drill their sons and daughters 
according to their tastes — they may lay all kinds of Tarnish 
on the unpolished wood, which in yean of independence- will 
be roughly rubbed off, but not without pain and injury. The 
true teacher, if he cannot prevent all this, will at least not 
participate in it. His own s truc tu re, for which he always 
nnds a wide and clear space in the child's soul, claims his whde 
attention. He will be careful how he undertakes matters for 
which he will earn no thanks ; he cheerfully leaves undiminished 
to the individuality the only glory of which it is capable, 
namely, to be sharply defined and recognisable even to con* 
spicuoushess ; he makes it a point of honour that the clear im* 
pression of person, family, birth, and nationality may be seen 
undefaced in the num submitted to his wilL 

' On ihe Need of Oomhini'ng the Aims pretfiouily dieHnfiuiBhed. 

We cannot develop our view of the aim of education from 
one point, without shutting our eyes to the manifold reqaire- 
ments which lie in the nature of the case, for we must at least 
bring back to one point what is to be the aim of a single plan. * 
For where otherwise would our work begin, and where end P 
How can we save it from the urgent claims made upon it every 
moment by widely diverse views P Can any teacher have 
taught thoughtfully without being daily convinced of the deep 
need of singleness' of aimP Can any one think of teaching 
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without being panic-stricken at the mass of varied anxieties and 
problems which present themselyes P 

Is tniiviinaZi^ consistent with fnany-MMneMM f Can the 
former be preserved, while the latter is cnlti^ated? Indi* 
viSnality is angolar ; many-sidedness is eveiir smooth, roimded, 
for agreeably to onr demand it oxight to be proportionately 
cultivated. IxLdiyidna>lity is defined and oircnmsoribedi many- 
sided interest, on the contrary, press^ outwards in all direc- 
tions. It must sacrifice itself while individuality remains 
quiescent or is thrust back ; the one must move about in all 
directions, while the other remains cahn in itself to rush forth 
impetuously when the tim e comes. 

In what relation does individuality stand to character P They 
appear either to harmonise with, or directly to exclude each 
other. For it is by his eharacter that one recognises a man ; 
but b^ his moral c haractiar that one ought, io reoggnise hi m. 
The less moral mdividual is not cognizable through moral- 
ity, but on the contrary by many other individual traits, and 
just these as it appears make up his character. 

Yes, the worst difficulty of all lies between the two chief 

parts of the educational aim itself. How will many-sidedness 

allow itself to be confined within the narrow bounds of morality, 

and how will the stem simplicity of moral humility bear 

'clothing in the gay colours of a many-sided interest t 

If ever complaints are made that education is'thought out 
and purstied as a whole only with passable mediocrity, we need 
but refer to those who, by tiieir development of the idea of the 
destiny of man, have g^ven us so little help towards drawing 
us out of the sorry mean between those views which, as it 
appears, have to be reconciled with each other. For in looking 
up to the height of our destiny, the individuality and the mani- 
fold earthly interests are generally forgotten, until we come to 
forget them altogether — and while morality is rooked to sleep 
in the belief in transcendental powers, the true powers and 
means which rule the world are at the disposal of the unbe- 
liever. 

To repair all at once what is wanting in the preparatory work 
is a problem which we dare not think of here ! Suffice it if we 
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are bnt snooessfnl in bringing the poiniB in qnestion more 
diiitinctly into Tiew. Natnrallj, onr chief bnemess is to distin* 
goish most terefuUj between the difEarent chief concepts, t^. 
manj-sidedness, interest, character, moralitj — for on them mnat 
be directed all the labour which we propose to expend. Daring 
the analysis, the relationships of each to the others will per- 
haps adjust themselyes. As .to incLividaality however, it is 
evidentlj a psychological phenomenon ; the examination of it 
therefore would belong to the second part of pedagogy already 
mentioned, which would have to be built on theoretical, while 
the present must be based on practical, conceptions. We can- 
not, however, here put individuality entirely on one side, or we 
should be constantly disturbed by the remembrance of it, and 
hindered from confidently concentrating our zninds on the work 
of thinking out the main lines of the aim of education* Some 
steps therefore must here be taken to adjust individuality to 
character an d many -sidedness ; then the axioms and relation- 
ships arrived at can be mentally carried forward to the follow- 
ing books, and further progress made in bringing the objects 
of education into view from all sides, without losing the one in 
the other. Mere doctrines, however, can never take the place 
of personal practice. 

V. 

Individuaiity and OkaracUT. 

Each thing is differentiated, by its individuality, from others 
of the same species. The distinguishing characteristics are 
often called individual character, and thus in common language 
the two words, which we wish to define as opposites, are con- 
founded with each other. But as soon as characters in a play, 
or the want of character in children, are spoken of, we imme- 
diately feel the word character is used in different senses. Mere 
individualities make a bad drama, and children have very 
marked individualities without possessing character. Childran 
are wanting in that which dramaUs penoncB must possess, what 
above all goes to make up character in men as reasoning beings 
— t hat is WILL, a nd we mean will in the strict sense, which is Iat 
different from variations of temper or desire, for these are not 
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determined^ wbile the will on the oontrazj ib. The Jdnd of the 
determinatioii conefeiirates the character. 

Willing — determination — takes place in oonaoionsness. Indi- 
▼idnality, on the other hand, is nnoonsoions. It is the m jete- 
ribns root to which onr psjchological heredity (psjchologiache 
Ahndong) refers ererything which, according to circnmstances, 
oomes ont ever differently in hnnuui beings. The psychologist 
nltimately attributes character also to indiyidnality, while the 
teacher of transcendental freedom, who has eyes only for the 
expressions of the already formed character, separates tiie in- 
telligible from nature by an impassable gnlf. ^ 

Character then, almost inevitably expresses itself in opposi- 
tion to individuality by conflict For it is simple and stead- 
fast; individnali^, on the contnfcry, continually sends forth 
from its depths other and new thoughts and desires. Even 



* The fallowing note, translated from Biohtez*8 edition of Herbert's works 
Lkiwurkmig 98). explatne the theory of trantoeodental freedom, to whioh 
Hfrbart often ellodes, and hit reacons far lejeotmg it. ** The referenee is 
to Fichte's philotophj, againet whibk Herbert eameetiv protested, beeanse 
It aeoepted the theory of tranioendental freedom. This theory was pre- 
viooaly admitted by Kant, who aesamed man has a two-fold ehaneter— an 
rsqiirteal determined by experience, intereoane, temperament eto., and 
an inUXUe^^ (abeolnte eapaeity), which ezisti as a thing in itself transcen- 
dental, that is ontside ezpeiienoe, time, and all chains of caotation, and 
thne ie not determinable, hot determines only, and U at the lame time the 
basis of that tr«necendental freedom. Gitill more iharply did Fichte de- 
fine the oonoept. Aecording to his whole teaching, the pure abeolnte £go 
ipottnlated that its activity was of endless duration, that it comprehended 
all that was real in itself, and, by means of abeolately nnreetrained reflec- 
tion on iteelf as a natnral being, gained unlimited power over itself, aud 
thereby acquired the capability of self -determination unconditionally and 
without exception, in conformity with the idea of independence. According 
to this it depends merdy on a man's freedom whether he has plsoed him- 
idf on a higher instead of a lower level for *only one reio ution is neces- 
sary, and man is raised above all nature; the formation of another 
character if the preeent has become worthlees, merely depends on his 
freedom." That from such a etendpoint, the cultiTation of morality — ^that 
ill to fsy education whioh etriFee after thii cultivation, #ould i-e nega- 
tived is spnaieut. Fidhtepcceived this himself and coidd only return to 
it by rounoabout waye: For if morality depends on a free resolution with- 
out any external incentlTc. we can the lees help any one to attain to it by 
external influence, since iuwsrd absolute freedom does not pennit itself to 
be reached by external means. Herbert* therefore, was per'ertly risht- in 
teuouncing this i^riMdiim entirely, and in dftcliudng its accepunce to be in 
consistent ttith the aim of ^-^^^« ** 
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if its aciiTitj be oonqnered, it Btill enfeebles tbe execution of 
reeolVes throngh its manifold paasiTity and siiBceptibility. 

This . straggle is not confined to moral characters ; eyerj 
character knows it. • For each indiyidnal in his own way seeloi 
opnsistenqy. The ambitions man and the egoist complete them-. 
;i^lve8 in yictorj oyer the hBtier twts of indiridnalitj. The 
nerd of vice and t h e her o of yirtne^ ^Uj^ compl ete themselve s 
in yi ctqry over self.... In ridicnloos contrast, weak individuals, 
also exist, who, in order also to have a theory and a con-, 
sistenoy, base their theoxy on the principljB of not fighting bat 
letting themselves slide. Truly a wearisome and a wondlerful 
struggle out of light into darkness, out of consciousness into 
the unconscious. It is i^t least better to w:age it sensibly than 
in a spirit of blind obstinacy. 



VI. 
Individuality and Mawy-Medneu. 

If we had previously to separate things which appeared 
merged one in another, we have here to place in due order that 
which admits of arrangement. 

Many-sidedness has neit her sex, nor rank, nor s^e. With men- 
tsFTi^ers everywhere, with ever-ready sensation, it suits me ii 
and girls, c hildren and women ; it^is as you will, eithe r court ier 
or citizen, it is at home in[ Athens aiiS in'libndbnrTnlt'aris and 
in Sparta. ' Aristophanes and Plato are its friends, tbb'dgh 
neither possesses it. Intolerance is liTlls eyeslEhe only crime. 
It observes the g^y, thinks the loftiest^ loves the most beau. 
tifnl, ridicules the distorted, and exer cises itself in each. 
Nothing is new to it; but everything remains l&esCi Custo m, 
prejudice, aversion, and torpor diifnrbit' not. 'Awaken Aloi- 
biades, lead him through Europe, and you will see the many* 
sided man I In this one man', the only one as far as we know, 
individuality wa s ma ny-sided. 

in this sense, the man of ch aracter is- not many-sided, be- 
cause he does not v)iU it. He ioiUs not* to IBe the mediam for 
all the sensations which the moment sends, nor the friend of 
all who attacli themselves to him, nor the tree whereon the 
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fmits of all moods grow. He sooms to be the centre of con- 
tradiotions. Indifference and strife are alike hateful to him. 
He maintains his sincerity and his earnestness. 

Whether the many-sidedness of Aloibiades may or may not 
be' reconcilable with individaality is a matter of indifference 
to the teacher, who cannot forego tl^e cnltnre of character. 
Deeper down the conception of many-sidedness as an attribute 
of the person will nevertheless be dissolved in ideas which may 
not harmonise with that picture. 

But to individuality, which at times assumes airs, and makes 
demands,mere1y because it ie individuality,we oppose the picture 
of many-sidedness, with whose demands it can compare its own. 

We concede then that indiyiduality may come into collision 
with many-sidedness ; we do not forget that we declared war 
against it in the name of the latter, if it would not allow of 
proportioned many-sided interest. While we however, at once 
reject ed dabbling in Inany things (Yielgeschiftigkeit), a large 
sphere yet- remains for individnality in which to exercise its 
activity— to mak e choice of its vocation, and Jto acquire the 
thousa nd little habits and comforts, which so long as no more 
value is attached to them than they are jrorthf^ will do but little 
harm to the receptivity and mobility of the mind. The prin* 
ciple has been previously laid down, that the teacher should 
not make attempts which are beside the aim of education. 

There are many individualities ; the ide a of many -sidedness 
.isbut one. The former is contained in the latter collectively as 
the part in the whole. And the part can be measured by the 
whole ; it can also be enlarged to the whole. This has now to. 
be accomplished by educatiOT. 



tat we must not picture this enlargement, as if to the 
already existent part other parts were to be gradually added, 
^lany-sidedness in its entirety floats constantly before the 
teacher, but diminished and enlaiged. His task is to increase 
the quantity^ without chang^g the ou^ine$^ the proportion, the 
form. Only this work undertaken with the individual does 
always change his outline, as if from a certain centre point on 
an irregular angular body a sphere gradually grew, which 
was nevertheless incapable of ever covering over the extreme 
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projeotioxis. The projeotiopg — the g trength o f ipdividoali ty 
— ^maj remaixi, bo far as thej do not gpoil the obaracter ; 
through them the entire outline may take this or that form. 
It will not be difficult after the tast^ is formed, to unite with 



I 



eachjyfjbhese a^ certain "pebuliar fitness. *Bi¥^e solid con- 
tent o f an interest equabtjr enlar^fed on all sides, determines 
t he store of the i mmedia te intefleotuai life, which since it does 
not hang on one thread, cannot be destroyed by one stroke of 
fate, but can merely be direrted by circumstances. And since 
the moral order of life takes its direction from ciroumstances, 
a many-sided cnltuze gives a priceless facility and pleasure in 
passing on to eyeory new Idiid of activity and mode of life, that 
mity at any time be the best. The more.individnality is blended 
with many-sidedness, the more easily will the charactdr assert 
its sway over the individual. 

We have thus united what up to this point admits of union 
in the elements of the aim of education. 

. vn. 

Prdlfninary OlanoB at the Meaewree of BdueaHon proper. 

Interest arises from interes ting objects and occupations. 
Many-sided interest originates in the weaiih of thesef To create 
4md develop this interest is the task of instruction, which 
carries on and completes the preparation begun by interoouree 
and experience. 

In order that character may take a moral direction, indi- 
viduality must be held dipped, as it_were, in a fluid elemen t, 
which according to ciroumstances either resists or favoure it, 
but for the most part is hardly pereeptible to it. This element 
is diedpUne^ which is mainly operative on the arbitrar y wi ll 
(Willkur), but also partially on 'the judgment. 

Much has already been said about discipline, when speaking 
of government and of instruction in the Introduction. If it is 
not apparenttherefrom why the firet place is assigned to instruc- 
tion, and the second to discipline in iiiinking out ' educational 
measu]^ systematically, we can only again call attention to 
the )ll9gfea»hetween many-sided interest and moral character 
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in the oonrse of tbiB treatiiie. If moralitj has no root in many 
ndednesSy then certainlj discipline may be properly considered 
independently of instmction; the teacher mnst then directly so 
gra9py so ohMrm and so constrain the individoal, t hat the go«>d 
rises with strength, and the evil sinks and ^ves way. Teachers, 
liowerer, mnst ask themselves whether a mere discipline, so 
abstract and compnlsory, has been recognised as possible till 
now P If not, they have evexy reason to sappose that IKb indi- 
ffiduali ty mtui flrH be ekanged through widened interest^ and 
approximate to a general form^ before they ean vmture to think 
they will find it amenable to the general obligatory moral law. 

In dealing with previoasly neglected subjects, the teacher 
will have to measure that which admits 6f treatment^ besides 
taking into account the individuality before him, chiefly by the 
subje ct's receptibilitj and fitness forjanew and better pirple.o! 
thought. If the estimate of this reoeptibility and fitness be 
nnfikvourable, it is clear that education proper mnst be super- 
seded by a watchful and trustworthy government, which will 
have to be undertaken by the State or some other influential 
body. 






SECOND BOOK. 
KANY^BIDSDNSBB OF mTBEBBT. 



CHAPTER L 

THl IDEA Of MAVT-SIDIDHIBS. 

PiRHiPS in common pftrlanoe tbe word manj-ndednesa Iim not 
been defined with enffioient clearness, hance a snspioion might 
easily arise, that a yagne, yariable idea had taken shelter behind 
it, which if [yroperlj determined wonld require another term. 

Some think to improve the expression by suggesting aUrMed' 
ne$9. In effect, how many sides has man j-sidedness P If it be 
a whole, and as such I considered it when contrasting it with 
individnalitj, then all the parts will belong to the whole, and 
there will be no need to speak of a mere number of parts, as if 
it were the great nnmber that amaxed us. 

We can possibly hereafter enumerate exhaustiTelj all the 
chief sides of manj-sidedness. If, however, the separate parts 
do not immediately appear as making up one main concept, 
' and indeed as existing only to that end — ^if we calculate upon 
finding them not together, but scattered singly and in infinite 
combinations in the mind — and finally, seeing that we origin* 
ally included the manifold acts of volition in our educational 
aim only as weaUh of the inner life without fixing their num- 
ber (Book i. Ch. 2, Sect. iiL^ — ^under all these conditions then 
many-sidednes s is ;^e most expressiv e te rm possible, inasmuch 
as it indicates to us we must count to the aggregate, any one of 
these many parts as necessarily implying the remainder. 

Although however, the various directions into which interest 
branches out, are as numerous as the manifold forms and colours 
in which its objects appear before us, yet all onght to start 
from one point; or rather the many sides should represent sides 
of the same person, like different surfaces of one body. All the 
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inteorestB of a singte coziBoioiisness mnat find their place in that 
person; w e mnat never lose th is nnitj. 

It is oByions we have differentiated here the subjective and 
the objective of maDj-sidedness. As wa wish first to develop 
the mere formal concept without reference to the materials of 
many-sided culture, we have no further distinctions to make in 
the objective. The subjective, on the contrarji supplies matter 
f or tho ught. Shall we, t o avoid one-sidedness, plunge into 
fr ivolity P The friyolous man is a new persou every moment, 
or at any rate differently coloured, for he himself is properly 
nothing at alL He jrho gives him self up to impressions and 
^ver possessed himself or his surroundings ; the 



many sides are not there, for the personality of whom they 
must be sides does not exist. 
We are now prepared for the development. 

L 

ContmlbnMtm (VerlUfung) and Befhetum {Buinnung).^ 

He who has at any time given himself up eon amore to any 
object of human activity understands what ooncentratiou means. 
For what occupation, or what kind of knowledge, is so mean, 
what gain on the road of culture allows itself to be so quickly 

^ HeibArt, In the AUsiten HrfUn^ oiTiM aoothar exposition of the oono^ 
of SBsaT-BidadiiaM, which wss prolmUy intended for the AUgemein^ Pdda- 
gogikt oak wss sfterwazdt exchanged for that given in the text In the 
■amepUoe he thnc explains the tenns ''Yertiefnng" and ** Beeinnong " : 
'* ' Yertielong ' occnzs when a thought or aeries of thongfats beoomea so 
powerfol within ns, that it sapplanti those preaentatione which nanally 
accompany our conaoionaneaa. ' Beainnnng ' occora when the ordinary 
contenta of onr eonaoionaiieea come forth. The expreaaion * ordinary con- 
adonaneaa' is obvioaaly vagne, hot thia indicatea that both * Vertii-f ong * and 
• Beainnnng * are Tcry partial, and therefore may be rery multiform. *vertief- 
ung * doea not alwaya aubdue all the contenta of conaciouaneaa, nor does 
'Beainnung' re-eatabliah them." It ia impoaaible to find exact fingliah 
equiTalenta for theae terma. In the absence of anch, we hare adopted for 
'* vertiefung,*' Conceutration, and for '* Beainnnng,'* Bellect>on, and ahall uae 
them whenerer tha worda occur in thia work aa expreaaing Uerbart*a mean- 
inff— i.«. " yertiefung*'ssan act of thought concentrated upon any aublect or 
oliject to the exdnaion of all othera, and **Be8iunung "san act of recollecting 
and oo-ordiuating reflection on any of tlie contenta of wnmriouatMiflaL 
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won^ that there is no need to burj oanelTes therein, and with* 
draw awhile from all other thocgchts. Ab a enitable light is 
nece ssary to ever y piotnre, as jnd yes of art reqnii'e a fittin g 
^*"?-9l.??^54.1E the o bserver of eve ry work o f art — in Bke 
manner ajraitabfe attoatioii is doe to everythin g wort hy of 
being observed, thqnght,^ or felt, in ord^r to toderstand it 
whoUy and oorrectly, and to transport oneself into itl " 

The individnal grasps rightiiy what is natnrai to h im,^ bnt the 
more he ezclnsively onltivates himself in this direction the more 
oertainlydoes he falsify through his habitna l friime of mind 
every_pth0.r impression. This the many-sided ma n shonl d not 
do. Fr om 1dm many acts of concentration are expected. He 
mnst grasp everything with disan handiYTie mnsiTj jgive hiin self 
whojiy jgQfiTiMcEjSie^ ~ Tor atl sorts '^confased mar kings are 
not to be scratched npon Imn ; the mind mnst go ont clea rly 
in many directions. 

The question arises — How, in doing this, can the persona lity 
be preserved P 

^ Personality rests on the nnity of oonscionsness, on co-ordin- 
ation, on Reflection (Besinnnng). The acts of concentration 
ezplade each other, and thus even erclnde the Reflecti on in 
which they mnst be nnited. These processes cannot be con* 
temporaneons ^ they mnst theref ore follow one npon the othe r ; 
we get flrst one act of concenta^tion, then another, then their 
meetmg in reflection. How many nnmberlees tra nsitions of 
this kind mnst the min d make befo re a perso n, m the possession 
of a rich reflection and the completest power of reverting at 
will into every concentration, can call himself many-sided. 

Bnt many-s idedness depends als o on the result the acts of 
conc ent ration will give when they meet together, dj no 
means p ure refl ection, lind oonsequmntly nip true many-sided- 
ness, in so ixr as they bring toget her co ntradictories. They 
then ei ther d o not Qfimbjpe, but remain lying near each other, 
in which case the man is scatterbrained, or they grind each 
other down and torment the mind by doubts and impossible 



^ Ia. what is peeoUsi^ hii bent 
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wisboR, until kindlj natnre herself must see if she cannot con* 
qner the disease. 

Even if they contain no contradictions (snch as modem fashion 
provides in no small measure), it makes a great difference how, 
and hovr perfectly they penetrate each other. The mo re per- 
fectly they become 0iie, the more does the person prpfit. "When* 
the blending is imperfect, the many-sided individual becomes 
what is sometimes called '* a scholar " in a bad sense, jnst as a 
whimsical virtnoso is developed ont of a single kind of concen- 
tration accompanied by careless reflection. 

We must not do more here in the name of many-sidedness 
than show generally the necessity of reflection. To know be- 
forehand in what manner it is composed on erery occasion of 
snch and snch concentrations would be the business of psycho- 
logy ; to feel it by anticipation is the essence of educational 
tact, the most precious treasure of the art of education. 

In regard to this we may here observe, that between the ex- 
tremes of perfect conoMKCration and exhaustive refl^ion, lie 
the ordinary states of TOusoiousness. which may be considered 
as we please— on the one side as partial concentrations, on the 
other as partial reflections. As then, perfect many-sidedness 
is unattainable, and since we must be content with some kind 
of, possibly rich, but yet only partial reflection instead of the 
most oomprehensiYe, w e might ask, what outline shall be given 
to it. Or what part shall be preferably seldcted out of the whole — 
if the answer did not lie ready before us. It is the individuality, 
and the horizon of the individual determined by his opportuni- 
ties, that cause the first acts of concentration, and therefore 
determine if not the central point, at least the starting-point 
of advancing culture. To these we certainly need not pay 
anxious respect, but yet ought not to neglect them so much 
that the gifts of education an d the gifts of cir cumstances cannot 
easily flow into one curr ent. Instruction gla dly begins by start- 
ing from what is nearest. But we need have no fear, if that from 
which instruction' stafts is separated from us by great distances 
of space and time. Thought travels quickly, and only that lies 
&r removed from reflection, which is separated by many inter- 
mediate concepts or by many modifications of thoughti 
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IL 

Oleafnese. AMiociaHom. 

By»Um. . Method. 

The mi nd ia alway in motion. At times the movement in 
Terj rapid ; at others, soaroelj perceptible. Presentations 
existent at the same time in whole gronps y change perhaps bat 
slightly for a time ; the remainder are stationary, and, so far 
jui they are conoemed, the mind is qniesoent. The mode of 
progression itself is shronded in mystery. Nevertheless these 
rpreliminary oonstderations provide ns with a basis for division, 
of which we shall freqoently stand in need, to bring down th^ 
concepts whose extension is too wide into the sphere of the 
practical. 

^ The concentrations onght to change ; they onght to m eiye 
in each, ol^er, and in reflection, reflection again in new con- 
•oenti^tions. Bot e ach in itself is qnies oent. 
• Qniescent concentration, if it be bnt dear and pnre, sees 
single things distinctly. For it is only dear w hen everyt hing 
is kept at a cUstance that makes the^aci of "pripsent ment a tnrbid 
mixtnre, o r when several varied concentrations disintegrated 
by the teacher's care are presented one by one. 

The presentations are associated by the progress of one Con- 
centratioh into another. In the midst of the crowd of associ- 
ations hovers imagination ; it tastes, erery mixture and despises 
nothing bat the tasteless. Bat the entire mass is tasteless as 
soon as the elements can commingle one with another, and that 
is possible' only, if the clear antithesis of single things does not 
prevent it. 

^ Herbut repeatedly rstams in hia p^foholosioal works to theee oonoepta 
— Oeneentration and Aefleotion— aa if to emphaaise at onee their import- 
anoe and their dlfllcnlW. In hia Lekrhuch dtr Pfff-hnlogU, Par. 910, Wtrke 
6, 8. 146 lie aaya: *' ' vertiefciiig' and *BeBinnnng/ aa formiog the aet of 
mental reapiratinn, ought alwaja to altemato with eadh other. * vertief nog ' 
takea pleee when preaentationB are anooeeaiveiy brought into oonaoionaoeM 
in Bofflcient strength and pnriiy, aa far as possible, without obstmotiDns. 
'Besinnnng* is the ooUeoting and binding together of theae presentations. 
The mo e perfectly and purely theae operHtioua are performed, the greater 
will be the suooess of instrnotion. In the EtMoy on an Obicure Side of 
Pedagoey^ Werke 7, H. 69, ' Besinnung ' is deseribed aa the mingling of the 
eompiehaasions preTioniily existent apart in oonaoiunnnesak 
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Quiescent reflection sees the relationship of the manj; it 
sees each particular thing as a member of the. relationship in 
its right place. The. perfect order of a copions reflection is 
called System. Bat there can be no system, no' order, no 
rel ationship wit hou t clearness in single things, f'or relation- 
iGip does not lie in mi xture, it exists^nly amid separatedfand 
re-unite d parts. 

The progress of reflection, is Method. It runs through sys- 
tem, produces new members of it, and watches over the result 
in its application. Many use the word who know nothing of 
the thing. The difficult business of cultivating the mind ao- 
<x>rding to method must be on the whole leift to the ieacher ; 
if the present book does not show how indispensable it is to 
order methodically one*s personal thoughts on education, it 
will have availed nothing with the reader. 

Experience continuously accumulates confused masses in the 
mind of the child. Much of it is again gradually analysed as 
objects come and g^ before the mind, and there remains a bene- 
ficial fadUity of association for that which has been analysed. 
Much however awaits the teacher, who finds an especially 
long task with those who have spent many years without intel- 
lectual help. The mental' condition in such pupils is very inert 
towards everything which ought to stimulate them to change. 
.Man sdes nothing but the old in the new, so long as each simi- 
larity only brings out by reminiscence the whole and tho same 
mass. 

Faulty association is most often to be found in knowledge 
acquired- at school. For either there was not suffic^ient force 
in the matter learned to impel it forwards to the sphere of the 
imagination, or the learning checked even the course of the 
imagination day by day, and the mind st^ened in every part. 

No one expects system either from experience, or in common 
fairness, from such sciences as till now had, more correctly 
speaking, some sort of an arrangement than a system of their 
own. But even if the exposition of a science be systematical!^ 
correct, the learner yet gains at first only a series which he must 
for a long time revolve in association before the combining 
reflection makes him feel the superiority of the selected series. ' 
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How much less hope there is that the proposed system will 
meet with correct application.^ Method is to most people a 
learned name ; their thinking hovers uns teadily between 
abstraction and determination, and follows what charms, in- 
stead of the relationships oFihings. Similarities they associate 
as identitiesi and in *their doggerel, *4dea'' rhymes with 
"thing." 



CHAPTER IL 

CONCEPT OF niTSBIST. 

Ws contracted the scope of the manifold perponal life from the 
dabbling in many things, to manifold interest, so that the con- 
centrations might never stray too &r from the uniting reflection. 
For just because the power of human concentration is too weak 
to accomplish much by rapid transitions in many directions (we 
measure it here by the standard of the totality of human 
activity, in comparison with which the most active are as 
nothing), we must thei*efore keep at a distance those irregular 
employments, which would create something, now here, now 
there, but which, instead of being useful to society, destroy the 
individual pleasure in work by imperfect results, and obscure 
the personality by distraction. 

The concept of interest then took its origin for us in that 
we broke o£P, as it were, something from the growths of human 

1 Herbart giTes an example of the appUoatioa of fbe foar oonoepta treated 
of in this cduapter— Clearness, Assoouition, System, Method— -to defluite 
matter of instmetion, in the KurM^n Eneyelopadia^ Werke 8, S. 22i. 
" Should any one desire to teadh Pliilom)phy by the goidance of this series 
of ooiioepts, he most fint separate from ea^ other tiie objects of philoso- 
phio ooutemplation, and examine them as far as possible singly, for CUar" 
nes$ requires the absienpe of e?erjthing throogh which one object can ob- 
jBonre the rest. Then he most combine them thoroughly to bring them into 
manifold incidental connections, till his Ii8tener4 haye fall power of passing 
from one point to another without difficulty, and especially till they are 
sare of no longer losing sight of one object more than of others {Aaoeiation), 
Nut till then will the systematic exposition begin, and not till then will its 
Value be perceived as the arrangement and determination of the mntable 
ISgsUm). The valne of that arzaniiement and settlement will not be folly 
proved, till finally Method is added, which shows with regard to every part 
of B^ stein the neoetfsity of its po«itioa. 
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activitj, in that we ia no wise denied to inner yitality its mani^ 
fold developments, bnt certainly denied their extreme expression. 
What is it that is broken o£F, or that is denied ? It is o^tton, 
and that which immediatelj impels thereto, desire. Desire 
therefore, taken together with interest, most represent the 
whole of an npspringing hnman emotion. Farther, there coald 
be no intention, of closing to aXL emotions an outlet in external 
activity; on the contrary, after we hare first distinguished the 
varions emotions by their objeofcs, it will become clear which 
kind is worthy of a certain development even to its follest 
expression. 

I. 

IfUeresi and Desire. 

Interest, which in common with desire, will, and the 
89sthetio judgment,^ stands opposed to indifference, is dis- 
tingoished from Uiose three, in that it neither controls nor 
disposes of its object, bnt depends upon it. It is trae that we 
fti^ in wardly active be<»nse we are int erested , bnt exter nally 
we are passive till interest passes into desire or volition. It 
occupies the mean between mere observation and attainment. 
This remark helps to make clear a distinction, which mast 
not be overlooked, vig. that the object of interest can never be 
identical with that which is in reality desired. For the desires, 
while they would fain grasp, strive toward some future object 
which they do not already possess ; interest, on the other hand, 
nnfolds itself in observation, and clings to the contemplated 
pre$efU. Interest only rises above mere perception in that what 
it perceives possesses the mind by preference, and makes itself 
felt among the remaining perceptions by virtue of a certain 

^ Harbart, as has been explained in the translator's Introdnetion (pnge 2C), 
applies the term to those jadgments which are based on the moral intoition, 
and supply the ground for elective obedience to the moral law. His idea of 
the original nneonditioned natnre of these judgments in his wider field of 
»fttheties which indndes morality, is thus ex]prei«se(l by an English writer in 
tlie sphere of morality : *' as the instinctive unpulses torn up within us one 
after the other, and two or more come into presence of each other, th(»y 
report to ns their relative worth, and wf iirturtiveiy know ths better jrom 
the iporM.**— (Dr. Martineau, Tke Seat of Authority in Meligion.) 
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From the preceding is imxnediatelj deduced wliai 
follows.^ 

n. 

(Merken) Obserration. Expectation (Enrarten). 

(Fordem) Demand Action (Handeln). 

The first cansalitj which a presentation more prominent than 
others ezercisee orer the rest is that it inrolnntarily represses and 
obscures them. As it then exercises its power to bring about 
what we have abore termed concentration, we can designate the 
condition of the mind no occupied bj the word Obsenration. 
The easiest and commonest course of this causalitj, which 
seldom permits the attainment of a quiescent concentration, 
consists in the arousing of a cognate presentation hj the object 
observed. If the mind be merely inwardly active, and permits 
this movement to complete itself, then at most a new observa- 
tion follows. But often the newly aroused presentation cannot 
immediately come forth, and this is always the case (to say 
nothing of the obscure efforts of presentiment and the spirit of 
enquiry) when interest started from the observation of an 
.external reality, and when to this a fresh presentation attaches 

* Note on iha pssiing of Interest into Desire and Volition. — ^In aocozdsnee 
witb Herbart's psychology explained in the tzai|slaton* introdaotion, both 
feeling and desire axe states of the presentations. When some presenta- 
tions strire to retain any given presentation in conseionsness uid others strive 
to expel it, a feeling of discomfort or pain arises, whioh majpass into desire, 
provided the power of those which retain is greater than tliose wbich would 
expeL Pesiriis are ordinarily excited by reoojlectlpn of tiie object ; they 
change with a painful feeUng of renunciation, when the expSling presenta- 
tions (obctaeles which stand in the way of attainment) preponderate. ▲ 
Us^iMSiJE^MmP!mSLli^o^ SLPJ««!COtation r^cdves such help from others, 
that it is raked higher in cons ciousness than it would be by i ts unaided 
strength. The essenee of adetire islEat presentations existgnt in opnsoious- 
ness work their way upwardt.Affi4SJft .O^PM(ns.IUQi«MStations. Since on 
iMsbonht of this opposition they can move but slowly, other presentations 
bound to them in series win time also to rise in consciousness, and thereby 
to enter into many new combi nations amongst each oUier. In this way the 
obstacles to desires are an imporUini elemenV In Ifie cuUiTation of the 
drcle of thought and indeed as a means thereto, the '*Uie many-sidell 
balttueed interest of the I^&ilagopik in iu the Darsteliung exchanged for the 
awakening of manifold desires." When desire often succeed s, it becomes 
uiiited with eipeotation, and finally wiin certainty of attainment ; it has 
then form^ its^ into wilL 
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itself as if the realitj moved or clianged in a certain manner. 
80 long as the realifcj delays presenting this progress to the 
senses, interest hovers in Expectation. 

The expected is naturally not identical with that which 
aronsed the expectation. The former, which perhaps can now 
for the first time pat in an appearance, is in the f atnre ; the 
latter, on or from which the new can arise or date itself, is the 
present on which, in the case of interefit, attention properly speak- 
ing fastens. If the condition of mind changes to such an extent 
that the mind loses itself more in the future than in the 
present, and the patience which lies in expectation is exhausted, 
then out of interest grows desire, and this makes itself known 
through the Demand of its ohject. 

Demand however, when the faculties are at its service, comes 
forth as Action. 

It is inglorious to be absorbed by desires, and yet more 
inglorious to be absorbed by a multiplicity of desires, and if we 
wished to correct the many-sidedness of desire by dissolving the 
concentrations into a reflection, even then we should at most 
gain a system of desire thereby, a plan of egoism, but nothing 
which could be united with temperance and morality. Patient 
interest, on the contrary, can never become too rich, and the 
richest interest will be the most ready to remain patient. In 
it the character possesses a facility in accomplishing its resolves, 
which accompanies it everywhere, without frustrating its plans 
by pretentiousness. 

However much action may be peculiarly the prerogative of 
character, there is. yet another species of activity which is 
specially adapted to children who are naturally still without 
character, oiv. experiment. This arises not so much out of 
desire as out of expectation; the result to the character in 
whatever way it turns out is equally remarkable ; it always 
helps imagination forward and enriches interest. 
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CHAPTER in. 

OBJECTS or MAKT-8IDB1> INTEREST. 

The formal concepts liitherto treated of would be empty, if 
what tbej presupposed were non-ezistent. It is the interesting 
which the concentrations ought to pursue, and the reflections 
collect. Clearness and connection, system and method belong to 
that which is observed and expected. 

We have now to take our way through the sphere of the 
interesting. But shall we undertake to enumerate the sum of 
interesting things P Shall we lose ourselves in the objects, in 
order not to omit any subject worthy of knowledge in the cata- 
logue of useful lessons P Here our sight is obscured by the 
snitry atmosphere of perplexity, in which the ardour is so often 
stifled of those pnpils and teachers, who thiuk the attainment 
of many-sided culture impossible, nnless they accnmnlate much 
apparatus, and undertake as many tasks as the day has hours. 
Immoderate ones I Heaven endows every kind of interast 
with thousands of opportunities; they pursue all these and 
attain nothing but weariness. 

A slight ei*ror of opinion must here be corrected. . Do not 
forget interes t among int eresting things ; classify not objects, 
but eond%iion9 o^ mind. 

L 

Knowledge and Sympathy, 

Knowledge^ imitates what lies before it in Idea. Sympathy 
transports itself into the feeling of another. 

In knowledge there is an antithesis between the thing and the 
idea. Sympathy, on the contrary, multiplies the tame feeling. 

^ A dear flsplanation of 'the process of knowledge and of the antitbesie 
between the Thing and the Idea is given in a "Stndyof Spinoza," by 
Jh. Martinean, p. 106. '* In all knowledge there is an idea of the Of»gnised 
oigect prBs<>ntiiig within ns ; that which is not within' us. This Liea is 
other than the object, and indeed is antithetic to it, planted as it is in the 
opposite sphere. * . . . Yet this. Idea, though other uian the object, aim es 
with the object so as to rei)ort what it is, i.e. to take its q^iseuoe into one 
thoogbl The Idea of an ellipse is different from the ellipse, hanng no area 
and foci ; yet preMuts la thought the oharaoteristio properties which ihe 
figure possesses iu fact. 
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The objects of knowledge are wont to be at rest, and the 
mind goes from one to the other. Feeh'ngs are wont to be in 
movement, and the mind in tonoh with them accompanies 
their coorse. 

The cirole of objects for knowledge embraces nature and 
hnmanitj. Onlj oertEuln expressions of hnmanity belong to 
sjmpathy: " 

Can knowledge ever end? It^ always at its beginning. 
Beceptivity is as b ecoming in the man as in the boy. 

G«i sympathy ever be too active ? Egoism is always near 
enongh f its |wwer"5iirnever' meet with toio strong a connter- 
poise . Bnt jwithpnt reason, w ithon t theoretical coltnrey a weak 
symp athy falls into one folly after another. 

n. 

Th» Parte of Knowledge a$ML Sympathy, 
Here the idea of the many^ which belongs to manysidedness, 
falls apart. As we have only to deal with manysidedness, we 
do not tronble oarselves abont the principles of division, bat 
merely aboat the distinct contrast of the parts. Let any one 
see whether more of them are to be f oond than the following ; — 

Knowledge Sympathy 

Of the manifold, with hnmanity. 

Of its law, with society. 

Of its flssthetio relations* and the relation of both 

to the Highest Being. 

(1) Specific dieUnction among the parte of knowledge. 

However rich and vast nature may be, still so long as the 
mind receives it as it presents itself, it will only be more and 
more filled with the actual. The manifold in the mind is 
merely that of phenomena, jnst as the nnity in it is merely that 
of their similarity and inter-connection. The mind's interest^ 
depends on the strength, variety, novelty, and varied sncoession 
of these phenomena. 

Bat in that which is according to law, necessity is discerned 
or at least assumed ; the impossibility of the contrary is. either 

^ That is, the mind's interest in the manifold. 
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seen or taken for granted ; a daXwn^ is analysed into matter and 
form, and the form is re-formed bj way of experiment. Only 
in this way can the connection appear first as given, and then 
further as necessary. Interest ^ depends on concepts, on their 
opposition andjnterconnection, on their mode of comprehend- 
ing Yarions aspects, without becoming cpnf need with these. 

Taste does not supply a contrary but an addition to con- 
templatire observation (Asschauung). Its judgment always 
follows — ^suppressed or expressed — ^upon every completed act 
of presentation provided that this latter has not at once 
vanished in change. It does not lie in mere perception; — 
approval, disapproval, are verdicts on the object, not an im- 
inersion in it. Interest' attaches itself to the idea, not to the 
thing, — ^to relationships, not to number or mass. . 

(2) Specific didinctiam among the parts of tympathy,^ 

If sympathy simply accepts the affections it finds in human 
minds, follows their course, enters into their varieties, colli- 
sions, and contradictions, it is merely a fellow feeling. Such 
would be the sympathy of the poet, if he were not as artist 
the creator and master of his materials. 

But it can also abstract the varied affections of many men 
from the individuals, it can seek to reconcile their contra- 
dictionsj it can i nterest itself in the welfare of the w hole, and 

1 That ii, interest in the law of the numifold. 

* That it, interest in the aBsthetio relationnhips. 

> As a farther explication of Interest excited by the parts of knowledge^ 
that iB interest in the Objective, and of interest excited by the parts of 
Sympathy, that is interest in the snbjeotiTe, Herbert £^Tes the following in 
his KUimtre SehHflen :— 

•* The flrst kin d of int erest—that m the objectiTe— is felt partly in the 
oomprehension ol otqects. ' paftly i n the grasping 6f their interdep endqiee 
according toTlaw, partly in t he approval which their hannony andi dapta- 
bUity to an end win from as. ^ 

"m The sec ond' kind of interest — ^in the sabjectiTe— devotes itself partly to 
me n as hii£^3nal Seines, 'parfly iojBOoiety, and partl y to the reUti on of 
nit ore JQiamanifarT' In all these aspects 'Ihe duuractenstid 61 thii Second 
UilS^of 'intereet liei_ m the sympathy, in the concmitration o n homan feel- 
ings (whether personal or those of others). Qmie foreign" to tuis, on tiie 
contrary, is all mere observation, however interesting, of human beings; 
this belongs to tbe nrst kind — ine objective, isotb lands touch 4t thsir 
hiidiest point and meet together in Belig ion, for its object is Providence. 
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then again distribnte this interest in thonght amongst the 
individaals. This is todal sympathy. It disposes of the pnr- 
ticalar, that it may attach itself to th e gen eral. It reqnii'es 
exchange and sacrifice, opposes actual emotions, and imagines 
possible better ones in their place. This is the attitude of the 
politician. 

Finally, it can pass over front mere sympathy into fear and 
hope for these emotions by contemplating the state of men in 
relation to their environment. This solicitude, against which 
all skill and activity in the end appear weak, leads to a religions 
need, to a moral as well as to a endsBmonistio need. Belief 
springs out of need.^ 

If we wish to avoid exaggeration and difficulty in our pro- 
gress, an explanatory parallel may be here permissible. Both 
knowledge and sympathy originally take what they find, as 
it is ; the one seems immersed in empiricism, the other in com* 
passion. Bat both work their way upward, impelled by the 
nature of things. The riddle of the world extorts speculation 
from empiricism, the conflicting claims of humanity extort the 
social spirit of order out of sympathy. The spirit of order 
givet laws, speculation recognizes laws. Meanwhile, tl^e mind 
h aving freed jtself from the burden of the mass of particulars* 
and being no longer sunk in single things, is now attracted by 
relationships; quiescent contemplation is attracted by the 
esthetic relationships, fellow-feeling by the relationship of 
the d esires and powers of humanity in their subordination to 
the course of things. Thus the former rises to taste, the latter 
to religion. 

CHAPTER IV. 

IHSTBUCnON. 

To leave man to Nature, or even to wish to lead him to, and 
train him up in, Nature is mere folly. For what ia the nature 
of man? To the Stoics and Epicureans, it was alike the 
convenient peg on which they hung their systems. Human 

1 J.«. a need which conMrns itself with moralit/ at well as wtih happim 
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niktnre, whioh appears to bd suited for the most diTerse oon- 
ditions, is of so general a character that its special determina- 
tion and development is entirely left to the race. The ship 
constracted and arranged with highest art^ that it may he able 
to adapt itself to everj change of wind and wave, only awaits 
the steersman to direct it to its goal, and guide its voyages 
according to circumstances. 

We know our aim. Nature does much to aid us, and 
Jiumanity has gathered much on the road she has already 
traversed; it is our task to join them together. 



Instrudion a$ the Complement of Experience and Iniercourae. 

From Nature man attains to knowledge through experience, 
and to sympathy through intercourse. Experience, though 
our teacher through the whole of life, supplies nevertheless 
but an infinitesimal fragment of a vast whole : infinite time 
and space veil for, us an ii^nitoly greatei:^oaaihUL.fi;i:periehce. 
Perhaps intercourse is relatively less barren, for the feelings of 
our acquaintances are as a whole like those of the rest of 
humanity ; but sympathy rests on the finest distinctions, and 
one- sidedness of sympathy is much worse than one-sid edne ss of 
Imowledge. Therefore ^e j^aps left by interc ourse in the little 
sphere of feeling, and those left by experience in the larger 
circle of knowledge, are for us almost equally great, and in the 
former as .in the latter, completion by instra ction must be 
equally welcome. 

But it is no light task to make good such important de- 
ficiencies, and before we burden instruction with it, we most 
indeed consider of what it is, and is not, capable. Instruction 
spins a long, fine, flexible thread, which the striking of the 
dock severs, and again joins, which binds at every moment 
the pnpil's own mental activity, and, whilst it unwinds itself 
according to its own m.easure of time, confuses h\$ tempo, does 
not follow its leaps, nor. allow time for its pauses. How 
difEerent it is with contemplative observation (Anschauung). 
It at once spreads out a surface broad and wide; the eye. 
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recovered from its first astonislixnent, separates, imites, moves 
hither and thither, rests, renews its glance. To all this the 
sense of toaoh and the other senses are also added, thoughts 
gather, experiments are hegon from which new forms arise 
and new thoughts awake; everywhere there is free and fall 
ife, everywhere enjoyment of the abundance that is offered. 
This abundance, this offeidng without exaction or compulsion 
— ^how can instmotion attain to it P How far can it vie with 
intercourse, wh ich is constttutly claiming the expression of its 
own powe r — ^intercourse which, as a thOTbughljr'mobile and 
plastic element , gives itself up with' a suscep&bility as great 
as the activ ity and power, with which it enters into lbbe~depths 
o f the mind to remould and mingle therein all kinds of feel- 
ings P-— intercourse which not only enriches sympathy with the 
feeling s of others, but also multiplies one's own fee&ng in the 
hearts of others, that it may be returned to us stifengthened and 
purified P If the latter advantage be peculiar to personal con- 
tact, and on the other hand is decidedly weaker in intercourse 
by writing, it must be finally lost in the mere representation of 
the strange feelings of unknown persons from distant countries 
and times, })y which alone instruction is able to enlarge the 
circle of intercourse. 

Indeed, who can disp ense with experience and intercourse in 
education P .. To do so would be to dispense with daylight and 
content ourselves wi th candlelight! Fulness, strength," indi- 
vidual defi niteness~m all our presentations, practice in the 
application of the general, co ntact with the real, with the 
oountry and_ the age, patience with men as they are — all 
this must be dieriveid fro m those original so urces of mental life. 

But, alas I education has not experience''ancl int^x»urieTn 
its power. Compare the farmyard on the estate of an in- 
dustrious farmer with the rooms in the palace of a fashionable 
lady who lives in town. In the former, the pupil can be taken 
everywhere ; in the latter, he must be kept back everywhere. 
Let-him be wbat he may — ^peasants, shepherds, hunters, workers 
of every kind, and their sons, will be for him in his earliest 
years the best society ; wherever they take him he will learn 
and gain from them. On the coutraiy, amongst the children 
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of ariatooratio families in town, amongst the serraats in town,, 
how mnch there is that is dangexons I 

All this admits of mnch closer limitation — it admits of ex- 
ceptions. Bat finally, if we again rememher onr aim— manj- 
fridedness of interest— it easily occnrs to ns how limited are 
the opportunities which oircamstances afPord, and how far 
beyond them the really onltiyated mind travels. Besides, the 
most advantaffeons environment is so limited, that we conld 
not by any means take the responsibility of confining the 
coltnre of a yonng man witbiu it, if not compelled by necessity. 
If he has leisure and a teacher, nothing exempts the latter 
from th(9 duty of enlarging his pnpil's mental scope by descrip* 
tion, from taking from time the light of the past, and reveal- 
ing the ideas of the immaterial world. 

And onght we to conceal from onrselves, how often the 
distant space is more ezqnisitely illuminated in descriptions 
and drawings than the present; how much more saoSying 
and elevating is intercourse with tbe andents^than with con- 
tempbraries Tlio wltnucli nofier ih' ^sight is idea thtm observa- 
tion, and indeed how indispensable to action is the contrast 
between the actual' and what onghtrtol>cr? "~ 

Experience and intercourse are often wearisome, and we 
must sometimes bear it. But the pupil must never be con- 
demned to suffer this from the teacher. To. be wearisome is 
the cardinal sin of instructi on ; it is the privilege of instruc- 
tion to fly over steppes and morasses, and if it cann ot alwa ys 
wander in pleasant valleys, it can train on the other hand in 
mountain climbing and reward with the wider prospect. 
^ Experience seems, as it were, to expect that instruction will 
follow her, to analyse the masses which she has heape d together ; 
to a rrange and connect her dispersed and formless fragments. 
For what does the mind of an uninstr ucted man look likeP 
There is no se ttled top orHbolitom, nor even an orSeredTserieis ; 
everything is mixed up togetSer. The thoug hts have not 
learned to _wait. On a given occasion all come forward f so 
many of them become excited by the threads of association, 
and so m any come suddenly into co nsciousne ss. Thoughts, 
which through frequently nipeatodjmpressiona ^1^ ag^iuired 
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mpet p ower, make tbemselves felt; they attract wliat atiits 
them and reject what is not agreeable. That which is new 
is wondered at, hut left nnconsidered, or condemned hj a 
jodgment based on recollection. There is no rejection of 
what does not belong to them, no emphasis laid npon the 
important point ; even if beneficent nature gives a happj hint, 
means are still wanting to pnrsne the discovered track.^ This 
is seen when we begin to educate a raw boy between ten and 
fifteen jears old. At first attention cannot be brought at all 
to mn in an even stream; because no ruling main thought 
preserves order, because subordination is wanting, the mind 
tosses restlessly to and 6t>, and upon curiosity there follows 
distraction and wanton play. Compare with him the cultivated 
j^buth, who finds no difficulty at the same age in grasping and 
working out several series of scientific lectures without con- 
fusion. 

Just as unsatisfactory would be the results of niere inter, 
course. To make sympathy the constant spirit of intercourse, 
too much is wanting. Men contemplate^ observe, try each 
other; children already use and obstruct each other in their 
play. Ev en be nevolence and love on one side is not at all sure 
of arousing similar feelings on the other. We cannot compel 
•love with service. Kindnesses expended without further cai-e, 
generate enjoyment, and enjoyment creates desire for more, 
but no gratitude. This obtains in the intercourse of children 
with each other, and of children with adults. The teacher 
who tries to earn love will himself experience the truth of this. 
Something must be added to the kindnesses which determines 
their intention, the feeling must exhibit itself in such a manner 
that it arouses a similar feeling of the child's own. This exhi- 
bition falls within the sphere of instruction, yes, even the 
regular school hours, within which no one would systematically 

> The four eonoepis Clearness, ABsooiation, System, and Method form 
the basis of this description. Astonishment or inattention is opposed to 
oleamess of oomprebension, the collision and rebound of presentations 
is opposed to consoioas association ; the separation and elevation of the 
cbiel point answers to system ; and the parsnit of a trtok to method. The 
pasMge immediately following is the outcome of Herbart's experienoe with 
Lis papil Lad wig loa Steiger. 
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confine tlie expression of ii^ward feeling, are neyertheless in- 
describabij important for preparation for, and predisposition to, 
sjmpathj, and have to make this their care, no less than 
imowledge. 

The entire life, the whole observation of mankind proyes, 
that eyerj one makes ont of his experience and intercourse 
something answering to himself — that he here works ont the 
ideas and feelings he has brought with him. There are friyolons 
old . men, there are nnwise worldlings, and on the other hand, 
there are circnmspect youths and bojs. I have seen both. 
And all mj contemporaries must haye observed how little the 
greatest historical events can prevail over preconceived ideas. 
The most remarkable experiences lie before ns all in common ; 
intercourse unites all nations, but differences of opinion and 
disharmony of feeling were hardly ever greater than at the 
present time.^ 

The kernel of our mental being, then, cannot be cultivated 
with certain results by means of experience and intercourse. 
Instruction most certainly penetrates deeper into the laboratory 
c^ the mind. Only think of the power of every religious doctrine ! 
Think of the dominating influence which a philosophic lecture 
so easily, nay, almost unawares, exercises over an attentive 
listener. Add thereto the frightful power of novel-reading, 
— ^for all this belongs to instruction, either bad or good. 

It is true the instruction of to-day is confined to the existing 
(yet not. merely the present, but also the past) condition of 
science, art, and literature. Everything depends here on the 
utmost possible utilisation of what is existent, which yet ad- 
mits of being immeasurably perfected. Nevertheless, during 
education we hit upon a thousand desires that go beyond the 
science of education, or rather which make us feel that interest 
in education is nothing separate and apart, and that it can 

> To understand thir, we most understand the spirit of tbe time — when 
Kapoteon*8 star was iff the ascendant, and his work of general destnxotion 
in progress— when eaoh man sooght a diflereut cause for tiie universal 
disaster — when science was reviled, enlightenment c«>ndemned, and people 
diaoontented with the present l*>oked: back with yenf>ration to the past. 
Even Fiohte, in his CharaeUrUtic» qf the Timet called it ** the age uf com- 
pleted sinfulness.** 
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least of all thriFe in sacli minds as have been pleased to take 
np the business of education and tbe companionship of children, 
only because eyerjthing else was too lofty or too serious for 
them, and yet they must be first somewhere. 

Interest in education is only an expression of onr whole 
interest in the world ancL in humanity. Instruction concentrated 
all the objects of this interest — where onr timid hopes will 
finally be saved — ^in the bosom of the young, which is the bosom 
of the future. Without tlusi instruction is of a surety emptj] 
and meaningless. Let no one say, he educates with his whole 
soul — that is an empty phrase. Either he has nothing to perfect 
through education (in the boy) or the larger half of his reflection 
belongs to what he imjparts to the boy, and makes accessible to 
him, belongs to his expectation of what more carefully culti- 
vated humanity will be able to accomplish, beyond all that our 
race has hitherto experienced. Then, indeed, there flows from 
the full soul a fulness of instruction which can be compared 
with the fulness of experience, then the active mind imparts 
nnfettere^Tmovement to the listener also, and nnder the broad 
folds of the mantle of such teaching, there is room enough for 
a thousand subsidiary thoughts without any loss in the clear 
outline of the essential idea. The teacher himself will be to the 
pupil an object of experience, at once as fruitful as it is direct ; 
yes, in the hoUrs of teaching an intercourse grows up between 
them which is, at the least, a foretaste of intercourse with the 
great men of antiquity, or with the clearly drawn characters of 
the poet. Absent historic or poetic characters must receive 
life from the life of the teacher. Let him only make a be- 
ginning ; the youth, even the boy, will soon contribute from his 
imagination, and the two will often be together in great and 
chosen company, without needing a third. 

Finally, instruction alone can lay claim to cultivate a balanced . 
all-embracing many-sidedness. IITe picture to ounelves a plan 
of instruction divided at first merely according to the parts of 
knowledge and sympathy, leaving entirely out of sight all 
classification of the materials of our knowledge, for these do 
not enter at all into the question of balanced many-sidedness, 
since they do not distinguish between sides of the personaJity. 
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Throafirii oomparison witli sijich a plan, we easily see what por- 
tions of it in a fixed snbject, and nnder given conditions, are 
by preference to enjoy the oontribntions of experience and 
interconrse, and which parts, on the contrary— doubtless much 
greater — are to receiye nothing. We find for instance that the 
pupil is more inclined from his environment to social, possibly 
patriotic interests, than to sympathy with individaals — or that 
he is prompted to valne matters of taste more than those of 
speculation, or vice versd; in each case the fanlt is equally 
great. In this there lies a two-fold hint. First, the mass 
on the side of the overweight mnst be analysed, completed', 
arranged. Secondly, the balance mnst be restored, partly in 
connection with this, partly directly thropgh ins&nction. By 
no means, however, should the presence of incidental prominent 
tendencies in the years ofcnltivation be regarded as a sign 
that they are to be farther strengthened by education. This 
practice, which shelters disproportion, is devised by love of 
arbitrariness, and recommended by bad taste. Doubtless the 
lover of the bizarre and of caricature would rejoice to see, 
instead of many fully and proportionately developed men fit to 
move in rank and file, a crowd of humpbiekcks and cripples of all 
lands, tumbling wildly over each other. But this is what 
happens where society is composed of men of widely different 
modes of thought ; each brags of his own individuality, and no 
one understands His fellows. 

II. 

Steps in Instruction. 

V r£ ffpttToy, rl d*lircira, ri ^vordriop KoraX/fcD.' — HoMEB. 

What ^ings must take place consecutively and one through 
the other, and what on the contrary must do so con tern po- 
Ireneously, and each with its proper and original power — ^are 
questions which tonch all employments and all plans in which 
a great number of complicated measures have to be carried out. 
For a beginning is always made at the same time from several 

> •« Whal shall I choose first, what next, what finally.*'— Ocfyfftfy. ix. 14. 
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sides, and mnch always must be prepared by what has gone 
before. These are as it were the two dimensions,^ eonformably 
to which we have to guide oar steps. 

Our preceding concepts show ns that instraction has to 
dcTelop knowledge and sympathy oX the Mme ttme, as diverse 
and fnndamentally individoal states of mind. If we look at 
the subordinate parts there is dearly a certain succession and 
dependence, but neyertheless no strict sequence. Speculation 
and taste doubtless presuppose the comprehension of the em- 
pirical; but while this comprehension always goes forward^ 
they do not perhaps wait for its end. Indeed they rather 
become active betimes, and develop themselves thenceforward 
parallel with the expansion of mere knowledge of the manifold, 
and follow everywhere at its heels if no impediment intervene. 
Especially remarkable is speculative activity daring the period 
when children perpetually ask — ^Why ? Taste hides itself, per^ 
haps more amongst other movements of attention and sympathy, 
yet it always supplies its quota to the preferences and dislikes 
by which children show their distinction of things. And how 
much more rapidly would it develop wei'e we to present to it 
at first the simplest relationships, and not throw it at once into 
incomprehensible complications. Since taste as well as medita- 
tion is something original which cannot be learned, we ought> 
independently of experience, to expect that in the sphere of 
sufficiently known objects, both must become active withoat 
delay, if the mind be not otherwise distracted or oppressed. It 
is a matter of course, that teachers, to perceive what is moving 
in the children's minds must, themselves possess that same 
culture, the most subtle traces of which they have to observe in 
them. This is just the misfortune of education, that so many 
feeble lights which glimmer in tender youth, are long since 

* Herbart further explains hie meaning in his Jphorinnen mtr PUdagogik^ 
thus : ** There it a lengdi and breadth in inttmotion, formed reitpeetively by 
thoee saljeets which mast be learned Ibgeiher, and those which most follow 
each other. The breadth of instrdbtiou most be less than its lenoth', which 
is'proloDged through ssTeral yean. Bat there are only two main threads 
which can and ooght to be spaa oat in both directions— knowledge of nature 
and knowledge of humanity ; laugoages are bat inslraments (to acquire ihiis 
knowledge).** 
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completely extingaislied in adnltR, who are therefore unfitted 
to kindle those feeble lights into flame. 

The preceding is also trae of the parts of sympathy. Among 
a small gronp of children, if only a little sympathy exists and 
is kept awake, a certain need of social order for the common 
good develops itself spontaneonsly. And as the most barbaroos 
nations are not without divinities, so the sonls of children have 
a presentiment of an nnseen power, which can exercise inflnence 
in some way or other in the sphere of their wishes. Whence 
else comes the &cility with which varioas kinds both of super- 
stitious and genuinely religious ideas obtain entrance into^ and 
influence with, the little ones? For a child, however, who 
finds itself in close dependence on its parents and guardians, 
these visible persons certainly occupy the place which the 
feeling of dependence assigns to the unseen powers, and just for 
this reason, the earliest religious instruction is only an exceed- 
.ingly simple expansion of the relation of the parents to the 
children, as in the same way the first social ideas will be 
taken from the family. 

The varieties of interest then which instruction ought to 
cultivate, present to us only differences in things simultaneous, 
but not a distinct succession of step& 

On the other hand, the formal fundamental concepts de- 
veloped in the beginning, are based on the antitheses between 
things which follow one upon another. 

Concentration, above all, ought to precede reflection, but at 
what distance ^ This question reinams generally undetermined. 
Both certainly must be kept as near as possible together, for 
we desire no concentrations to the detriment of personal unity, 
which is preserved by means of reflection. Their' long and 
unbroken succession would create a tension, incompatible with 
tho. existence of the healthy mind in the healthy body. In 
order then^always to maintain the mind's coherence, instruction 
must follow the rule of giving equal weight in every smallest 
^ssible group of its objects to concentration and reflection; 
that is to say, it must (»re equally and in regular succession 
for clearness of every particalar, for associationl>irthe manifold, 
for coherent ordering of what is associated, and for a certain 
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practice ia progremion tlirongli this order. Upon this depends 
the distinctness which mnst rale in all that is tanght. The 
teacher's greatest difficulty here, perhaps, is to find real par- 
ticolars — ^to analyse his own thoughts into their elements. Text 
books can in this case partly prepare the ground. 

If however, instruction handles each little group of objects 
in this manner, many groups arise in the mind, and each one 
is grasped by a relative concentration until all are united in a 
higher reflection. But the union of the groups presupposes the 
p^ect unity of each group. So long, therefore, as it is still 
possible for the last particular in the content of each group to 
fall apart from the rest, higher reflection cannot be thought of. 
But there is aboye this higher reflection a still higher, and so 
on indefinitely upwards, to the all-embracing highest, which we 
seek through the system of systems, but never reach. In 
earlier years nothing of this can be attempted; youth is alwajs 
in an intermediate state between concentration and distractiouv 
We must be contented in earlier years with not attempting to 
give what we call system in the higher sense, but must on the 
other hand so much the more create clearness in every group ; 
we must associate the groups the more sedulously and vari- 
ously, and be careful that ihe approach to the aU-emhracing 
refle ction ia made equally from all sides. 

Upon this depends the articulation of instmction. The larger 
members are composed of smaller, as are the lesser of the least. 
In each of the smallest members, four stages of instruction are 
to be distingmshed ; it must provide for Clearness, Associa* 
tion. Arrangement, and the Course of this order. These 
grades, which with the smallest members quickly succeed each 
other, foUdW one another more slowly, when those next in com- 
prehensiveness are formed from the smallest members, and with 
ever*increasing spaces of time, as higher steps of reflection have 
to be climbed. 

If we now look back on the analysis of the concept of in- 
terest, we find therein also, certain steps differentiated-^^Obser- 
vation. Expectation, Demand and Action. 

Observation depends on the relative power of a presentation 
to that of others which must yield to it — depends therefoi'O 

L 
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partly on the intrinsic strengtli of the one, partly on the eacie 
with which the remainder yield. The latter leads to the idea 
of a discipline of thought, which we preferred to treat of 
specially in the A B of Afuckauung. The strength of a 
presentation can he partly attained through the power of the 
sensnons impressiofL (as, for example, through the simnltaneons 
speaking of seyeral children, also hy the display of the same 
ohject in different ways with drawings, instrnments, models, 
etc.), partly through the vividness of descriptions, especially 
if already connected presentations rest in the depths of the 
mind, which will nnite with the one to be given. To effect this 
union generally, there is need of great skill and thought, which 
aims at anticipating future efforts by caving something to 
prepare the ground for them, as for instance the A B of 
Asuehauung does for mathematics, as the play of combinations 
does for grammar, and as narratives from antiquity do for a 
^classical author. 

Through observation the singular becomes distinct, but 
association, order, and progress according to order, must also be 
observed. 

In the same way we get clearness of the expectations and 
association of them ; in fact, systematic and methodical expecta- 
tion. 

Nevertheless these complications do not now claim our chief 
interest. We know that when the expected appears, only a new 
observation is produced. This ia generally the ci^ in the sphero 
of knowledge. Where some store of knowledge is already 
accumulated, it is not easy to observe anything to which 
expectations were not attached, yet the expectation dies out or 
becomes satisfied with new knowledge. If vehement desires 
arise therefrom, they would fall under the rule of temperance 
and consequently of discipline. But there is a species of obseir- 
vation which is not so easily satisfied or forgotten ; there is a 
demand which is intended to be transformed into action ; this 
is the demand for tympoUhy. Whatever rights then temperance 
exercises in this case, that education would nevertheless be a 

failure which did not leave behind resolutions to .work for 

.... . • 

the i^ood of humanity and society, as well as a certain ener^g^ 
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of the religions postnlate. Aocordinglj, in the cnltiyation of 
sympathy, the higher steps to which interest may pass come 
mnch into consideration. And it is qnite clear that these steps 
correspond with those of hnman life. In the child a »ympa- 
thieing obiwvaHon is appropriate, in the boy expectaiion^ in the 
yonth the demand for eympathy, that the man may ctet for it. 
The articulation of instmction, however, here permits again, 
even in the smallest subjects which belong to early yeai-s, de- 
mand (for sympathy) to be so stimulated that it would pass 
into action. Out of such stimulations there grows in later years, 
assisted at the same time by the formation of character, that 
powerful demand which b^ets actions. 

Allow me briefly to define the results in few words, whicH 
can easily be understood. 
Instruction must .nniyersally 

point ont^ 

connect^ 

teach, 

philosophise. 
In m&tters appertaining to sympathy it should be 

observing, 
. continuous, 

elevating, 

active in the sphere of reality.^ 

IIL 
> MiUerial cf Ifutruction. 

The material of instruction is contained in the sciences. 
Their enumeration will not be expected in a treatise on the 
general science of education. 

Let each enquire of himself how much in his mental store 
belongs to knowledge only, and how much to sympathy, and 
how each of these divisions is apportioned under the above- 
named headings. A self-examination of this kind will gener. 



* We give on the following piige Dr. WUhnann's epitome of Herbart's 
rms of definition (see his edition of Herbar(*8 works, vol. i. p. 891). 
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allj reveal a considerable ineqnalitj in one's own cnlinre, and 
lay bare even in its most important parts, mncb that is frag- 
mentary. Some snSer from want of cnltnre in taste; tbey 
baye perbaps bnsied themselves with a very subordinate pai't 
of the fine urts — ^witb flower-painting, a little mnsic, distiches, 
sonnets or novels. Some know nothing of mathematics, others 
nothing of philosophy. The most learned will perhaps take a 
long time to gaess where the entire half, which we call sym- 
pathy, is to be sought in the wide realm of their knowledge. 

Education inevitably sn£Pers from all these deficiencies. The 
degrees in which it suffers are very varied ; it depends on the 
teacher, on the pupil, on opportunities, which may or may not 
present themselves by the way. 

The more honest the teacher is to biroself, and the more dex- 

y terous he is in the use of existing materials, the better will it be. 

It is rare that any one is entirely stupid in any of the different 



Interest. 
Gomvencenjent of seiiTity. 
Interest hangs on tbe objects. 
„ olings to the present. 



Totality of hnmsn aetivitj. 



Desira. 

Ultimaie expression of aotiyify. 
^ ' disposes of objects, 
strives to the fatnre. 



»» 



Obserration. 
Ohild. 
Aotiye watching 
directed to sing^ 
presentations. 
OleamcbS. 
OLservinglj contem- 
plative. 



Bzpectatioa. 
Boj. 



Demand. 
Youth. 



i 



Active watching Impelling activity 
directed to their determined 



connection. 
Association. 
ContinaoQS. 

I 



through 

Sjstm. 

Eleyating. 



. I. 

Action. 
Man. 
Self-exhibited 
activity deter- 
mined throngh 

Method. 
Active in the 
sphere of reality. 



Knowledge. 



It will be seen from the ab»Te thai the interest of knowledge is limited to 
observation and ezpectatiim, and only the interest of sympathy passes 
tbroagh the four stages, whicii are paralleled with the stages of human life. 
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piaris. Mncli can be learned ;vnth a good will even daring the 
lessons; the uoTelty of personal interest compensates some- 
times for what is wanting in the ability of the exposition, and 
it is not so difficult for the adalt to win a little start of the 
young boy. Such a mode of proceeding is at least always 
better than entirely neglecting important branches of coltore, 
and wishing to impart his (the teacher's) own perfected, bnt ex- 
tremely limited attainments and school knowledge. 

Sometimes it is only needful to gi^e the pupil the first start 
in certain things and the teacher continuing to supply motive 
and matter, he goes forward of himself, and is perhaps soon 
beyond the teacher's sight. In other cases, it is extremely 
difficult to discover anywhere in the stupid head a single mobile 
spot, the merest trace of craving interest. It is just in such 
cases that most knowledge is needed so that experiments 
maybe made, and also greater dexterity so that the right 
methods may be detected. If the weaknesses of the teacher 
and the pupil do not cover each other there is nothing to be 
done. 

There is often some one near at hand, who knows how to im- 
part happily enough what we do not ourselves understand, but 
yet find necessary to teach. Then let not the teacher's vanity 
stand in the way of the use of such a person. To be ignorant 
of something which education has a right to require is truly 
no humiliating confession, for the whole of knowledge is too 
vast for the individual to possess.^ 

What remains to be said about individual subjects of instruc- 
tion in connection with the already developed fundamental 
concepts, will be found briefly collected in the following 
chapter. First of all a distinction, as a result of which these 
subjects more or less directly affect our Interest, requires our 
attention. 

* Herijart gave pnotioal proof in his teacher jean that the spirit of 
eonceit had no place in him. Being himielf oomparatiTel^ ignorant of 
natural history, and seeing a knowledge of it wonld be deorable for his 
eldest popil, he attended with him a ooorse of leetnres on the subject say- 
ing, *' it wonld be a pleasare to him to transform himself from Ltidwig's 
teacher into his schoolfellow, iu which relation his example oaght to he 
of as much yaioe to his pupil, as his instraotion. 
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iDsiractioD .then Las to do with 

Things 

Forms 

and Symbols. 

Sjmbolsy for instance langnages, obvionsly afford interest 
only as the medinm for the presentation* of what they express. 
The form, the nniversal, that i^hich is separated from things 
by abstraction for instance mathematical figures, metaphysical 
concepts, simple normal relations of the fine arts — these do not 
merely interest directly, bat their application can also be 
reckoned on. Bat if any one woold also say of things them- 
selves, the works of natore and art, of men, families, and states, 
that they are interesting only in so &r as they are nsef al to onr 
aim, we woald ask him not to let an opinion of such eyil im- 
port be heard in the sphere of oar many-sided effozi, or a fatal 
egoism might ultimately remain as the only immediate interest. 

Symbols are to instruction an obvious burden which, if not 
lightened by the power of interest in the thing symbolised, 
throws both teacher and pupil out of the track of progressive 
culture. Notwithstanding this, the study of language^ monopo- 
lizes such a considerable part of instruction ! If the teacher 
yields to the usual claims* of prejudice and custom, he inevit- 
ably degenerates from the teacher to the schoolmaster, and 
when school lessons no longer educate, iftien all that is common 
in the surroundings forthwith draws the boy down to its level, 
inward tact disappears, supervision becomes necessary, and his 
occupation becomes distasteful to the man. Make therefore a 
stand as long as possible against every instruction in language 
without exception, which does not directly lie on the high road 
of the culture of interest.^ Whether ancient or modem lan- 
raage it is all the same. That book alone has a claim to be read 
^hich interests noto, and can prepare the way for fresh interest 
in the future. Over no other, especially over no sort of Ghres- 
tomathy, which is always an aimless rhapsody, ought a single 
week to be lost, for a week to a boy is a long period ; if the in- 

^ Herbart ai^plieid this negative prindpls in his aohool at Ednigsberg. 
See translators* lutrodaction, p. 21. 
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flnence of education be weakened for tlie space of one day, it 
can be directly traced in bim. Still with any book in nse for 
the lesson, bowever difficult its lan^age, all difficulties are 
snrmoantable by skill, patience and effort. 

The art of imparting the knowledge of symbols is bowever, 
identical with that of instructing in tbe sphere of things. 
Symbols from a certain point of view are tbings ; they are per* 
ceiyed, observed, copied like things. The more powerfolly 
and variously they impress themselves on the senses, the better. 
Clearness, association, arrangement and regular progress must 
follow one anotber in strict sequence. Tbe meaning of symbols 
must not be too hastily insisted on; it sbould be left entirely on 
one side for a time ; time will be gained tbereby. Moreover 
there is no object in learning the theory of symbols thoroughly 
at first. Qnly so much should be taught as is absolutely neces- 
sary for the next interesting use of them ; then the feeling of 
need for a. closer knowledge will soon awake, and when this co- 
operates all will go on more easily. 

In considering Forms, or the abstract, it is first of all neces- 
sary to remember in general, wbat is often urged in special cases, 
namely that while the abstract itself should never appear to 
become a thing, its meaning must be always verified by actual 
application to things. Abstraction sbould take place from 
examples, from tbe observed, from the given, and thougb 
individual acts of concentration (Yertief ungen) upon pure form 
are necessary, reflection (B^sizmung) must always be kept in 
close contact with actuality. 

Tbe boy stands in tbe middle between Platonic ideas and 
noumenal existence. As little as tbe abstract ought to be 
for him a reality, so little is it bis busine&s to searcb behind 
sensuous pbenomena for tbe unattainable substance, and behind 
bis consciousness for tbe pure Ego, or even behind the many 
for the One, whicb is not many and yet is All. Sbould be at any 
time successfully enter into these modes of presentation, it is to 
be boped that be, first in full possession of bis own impartial 
senses, may go on till be comes to tbat elastic spot (tbe knotty 
point) whicb drives mathematicians off at a bound.^ 

^ Auttf. —Herbart's meaning beie is the boy oughi noi u> be ocoapied with 
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Things, theiit are to the boy nothing more than the given com- 
binations of those properties which we take ont in abstraction^ 
and contemplate separately. There is, therefore, a path from 
individnal properties (forms) to things in which they exist 
side by side ; there is also a reverse path from things to the 
properties into which they can be analysed. Upon this rests 
the difference between synthetic and analytic instraction which 
is discussed in the following chapter. 

But nnhappily it is not easy to BYerj one to comprehend things 
^ aggregates 6i properties. To every one of ns, each thing is 
a conf nsed mass of its properties, whose nnity we blindly pre- 
suppose, of whose possible manifold subordination under each of 
its properties, we hardly think. Nope even ot onr philosophers 
appears to have perfectly thought out either the one or the 
other. The consequence is the constraint and inflexibility of 
minds which do not know how to seize the actual in the midst 
of the possible. But I cannot here . explain everything ; to 
many difficulties other investigations must Jend assistance. 



IV. 
Mamner of Inetruction, 

Manner is welcome nowhere, and yet it is found everywhere ; 
how can it possibly be otherwise ? Every man develops it with 
his individuality, and in every joint labour such as this between 
teacher and pupil, it is present on both sides. 

Nevertheless individuals become accustomed to each other, 
at least in a certain degree. Beyond this, lies the insufferable, 
which becomes ever more repugnant by repetition. To this 
belongs the affected, and the directly disagreeable. The 
latter is unpardonable, because it is a wilful fault ; the former 

tbe higher forms of abstraction. He onsht first to give himself np unxe- 
servedlj to external impressions, and to ooUecting facts of experience till be 
arriyes at *' the elastic spot " whne he becomes oonscioas of thai antithesis 
between being and h&coming^ between the multitude of properties, a^'d the 
unity of the thing, the reconcilement and explanation of which ha^e given 
rise to tbe philosophical theories of every age, and to tuc assnmptiuns of 
metaphysicians amongst tbem. 
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wears out patience, because the impression of disagreeableness 
is strengthened by repetition. 

Let every afPected manner be banished from instraction ! 
Catechising as well as dogmatising, fan as well as pathos, 
polished speech as well as shai*p accent — all are distastefal, as 
soon as they seem arbitrary additions, and not to proceed fi'om 
the sabject and state of mind. But out of many things and 
situations there are deyeloped many modes and turns of the 
lesson. Hence, that which teachers have discovered and so 
abondantly recommended under the high-sounding name of 
Methods, will increase more and more, and can be variously* 
used without one or other gaining unconditional superiority. 
The teacher must be capable of many happy turns, he must 
vary with facility, must adapt himself to opportunity, and while 
playing with the accidental must so much the more emphasize 
the essential. 

All mannerisms that compel the listener's passivity, and ex- 
tract from him a painful negation of his proper activity, are in 
themselves unpleasant and oppressive. Therefore the logically 
connected lesson must set the mind in motion by ever-eager 
expectation, or where the teacher cannot do this — ^and with 
children it is difficult — ^then the lesson must not aim at being 
continuous, but permit interruptions, or itself cause them. That 
manner is the best, which provides the greatest amount of 
freedom within the circle which the work in question makes 
necessary to preserve. For the rest, let it only put the teacher 
as well as the taught at their ease. Every one has his own in- 
dividual way, which he cannot altogether ignore without loss of 
ease. Therefore so far as no real harm is done, veniam damns 
petimusque vicissim.^ 

1 The period was one of many methods — the Soeratie, Catechetio, Acroa- 
matio. Heuristic, Mnemonic, etc. The school of Jb'estalozu olaimed to have 
disooTered the metuod kw* i^x^* the absolute method, and caUed the rest. 
Manners. Herhart on the uonurary restored the word Manier (manner) to 
honour, while oonneoling with the word Method an entirely different idea. 
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CHAPTER V. 

oouBsi or iKSTsncnoir. 

To apply in practice everytbing hitherto developed, interwoyen 
together, and connected with the manifold objects in onr 
world, is the great and ref^llj immeasurable task of those who 
aim at edncadng through instruction. By means of a few 
general concepts, direction may be given to what in its working 
out would require the unceasing effort of many individuals and 
much time. 

What I mean to give here is only a sketch. It is merely in- 
tended to make the combination of the concepts already de- 
veloped easier, and. to prepare a view of the field of work which 
lies before us. The general science of education ought not to 
allow itself to be absorbed to such an extent by special details, 
that its survey is contracted from the whole to any part. To 
guard against this, I myself would seek to attain throngh the 
sensuous, to the mental eyQ, and try to include in our survey 
what must at the same time be thought out and put into 
practice. 



Mierdy Preteniatwe^-^Analyiieal — Synthetical Imtruetion. 

Whenever it may happen that a plan of instruction has to be 
made for any individual, there will always be an existent circle 
of intercourse and experience in which that individual is 
placed. Perhaps this circle is capable of being judiciously 
widened according to the idea of balanced many-sidedness, or 
its contents may be more thoroughly examined ; this is the first 
thing which requires attention. 

But further, the vital fulness, the penetrating clearness of 
experience and intercourse allow of being carried beyond their 
circle, or rather many parts of instruction can be advantageously 
placed in the light which radiates from them. From the horizon 
which bounds the eye, we can take measurements, by which 
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ihroagh descriptions of the next-ljing temtorj, that horizon 
can be enlarged. The child may be led back by the life thread 
of older persons snrroanding it ; we can generally render percep- 
tible to the senses through mere presentation eveiything snffi- 
cientlj similar to, and bound up with, what the hoy till then 
has observed. Thus there are word-pictures' of foreign towns, 
.countries, customs, opinions, coloured hj what he knows ; there 
are historical descriptions which deceive hj a kind of presence, 
because thej borrow the features oi the present. Instruction 
may at this stage summon to its assistance all kinds of pictures; 
thej will give it all the more aid, the less they have been pre- 
yiously misused by being looked at thoughtlessly, or as a sense- 
less pastime. 

Mere description must lose in clearness and penetration tbe 
further it is removed from the child's intellectual horizon ; it 
will, on the other hand, gain in power in proportion as tbe hori- 
zon widens. For this reas6n, it is uncertain in what way, and 
to what extent, we may reckon upon it, just as it is also diffi- 
cult to prescribe rales for it. For, according to its nature,, 
this species of instruction has but one law — tr> deecrihe in euch 
a teay that the pupil believes he sees whcU is describecL 

Supported more by its own strength, analytical instruction 
attains also more to the general. That it may be known, at 
least approximately, to what I refer, I instance Pestalozzi's 
Mother's Book (Buch der MuHer)^ and Niemeyer's Exercises in 
Understanding (VerstandesiUmngen). Every thoughtful teacher 
is led by his healthy tact to analyse the masses which accumu- 
late in children's brains, and which are increased by merely 
descriptive instruction, and he must concentrate attention such 
ceesively on the little and the least, to secure clearness and 
transparency in all presentations. This must be carried out. 

The contemporaneous environment can be analysed into sepa- 
rate things, the things into their component parts, and these 
last again into properties. Properties, elements, things, and 
the entire environment may be used for abstraction, so as 
to form out of them various formal concepts. But there are 
not only contemporaneous, there are also successive properties 
in things, aud the mutability of things gives occasion to analyse 
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events into tbe enooessioiis ^ which in those events ran throngh 
and along with one another. In all these attempts we come 
in part on that which cannot be separated, i.6. on law for 
speculation, and in part on that which should, or should not be 
separated, f.6. on the »sthetic for taste. 

Intercourse can also be analysed, and we can concentrate the 
mind on the particular feelings of wytnjpaihy which it supplies. 
And this muBt be done, that the feelings maj be purified and gain 
in fervour. For the sum total of feeling towards a person, and 
indeed towards a number of persons, is always composed of 
manj separate feelings, and from the feelings againsl others, 
those for them must be carefully distinguisbed, that egoism 
may not suppress sympathy, at least not unobserired. Women 
of fine feeling best understand how to analyse intercourse, to 
introduce more sympathetic consideration among children, and 
thereby to increase their points of contact, and heighten the 
intensity of intercourse. One can easily see whether a person 
in early years has come under such womanly influence. 

Whilst then analytical instruction dissects the particular 
which it meets with, it reaches upwards into the sphere of the 
universal. For the particular takes its constituents out of the 
universaL We remember at any rate the definition, "Per 
genus prozimum, et differentiam specificam,*' and recollect that 
the specific difference, taken separately, is also a genus, in 
which, just as in the first, higher genera can he oontained^ together 
with the differences appertaining thereto, of each of which 
again the same holds true.' So it is well to bear in mind how 

1 Herbart seems to be referring here, first to the neoeesaiy suooesslonB of 
eaose and eifeot, and then to raiying saooeasions of meze 00-ezistenoe. 

* The definitions, *' Per genus proximoin, et differentiam speeificem,** ^ 
senre to make a oonoept olear, that is, to preserre its contents completely 
by spedfloation of its genus (Gattong) and its differentia (Artantezschiede) ; 
it saffiees to gi?e the next highest genus (genus prozimum) and the specifio 
difference (differentia speciHoa) of the concept to be defined. For instance, 
a square is a four-cornered figore all the angles of which are right angles and 
all its sides eqnaL Since however, as Herbart farther remarks, not only the 
given genus (four-cornered figure), bat also the diffj^rences taken each by 
itself oontain farther higher genera together with differences which again 
can be andysed into thcM, the definition of a thing at last resolves the con- 
cept into a complex of simple properties which all belong to it. Tha«, for 
Instance, in the definition of the oonoept square, the genas concept four- 
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log^c and ibe doctrine of combination come in contact with 
each other, and why the analTsis of wbat is combined within 
the mental horizon of an indiyidual points to the log^c of the 
nniversal, and thus increases the receptiveness of the mind 
for other new comprehensions, in which the elements already 
known may occur in new forms and with new combinations. 
Donbtlens this occnrs originally in us all, and over that 
which takes place spontaneoasly, the teacher ought to detain 
neither himself nor the children. Bat still it does not take 
place so completely and qnickly but that much work remains 
for the teacher, who in any case mnst obserye his popils. 

Inasmnch as analytical instmction rises upwards te the 
general, it facilitates and assists all kinds of jndgments. For 
the matter to be jndged is there porified from confusing side 
issues ; the simple is more easily penetrated than the complex. 
The elementary presentations haye acquired more strength, and 
distraction caused by the number and variety is at an end. 
Besides the general judgments lie ready alike for future use 
and future examination on new occasions. 

The association of premisses likewise, upon which facility 
in drawing logical conclusions entirely depends — ^the scientific 
imagination — gains much by repeated analysis of what is g^ven. 
For just because experience is no system, it best provides for 
the Varied mixture and fusion of our thoughts, if we do but 
always accompany our experience with thought. 

But all the advantages of analytical instruction are fettered 
and limited by tlxe limitation of that which experience and inter- 
course, together with the descriptions connected with them, have 
been able to supply. Analysis must accept material as it finds 
it. Further, the repetition of sensuous impressions, by which 
a preponderance is created on one side, is often stronger than 
the artificially produced concentrations and considerations by 
which the teacher strives to counteract it on the other. Moreover 
the general, which only in certain cases is brought into notice by 

cornered, and the differeoees which can be also ooondered ae genus oonoepU, 
i,4, equal sides and right aogles, can be again defined, so that in ihe 
definition of square an increasing number of simple properties contained in 
it make their app«arauce. {AHHurktmg wn iJan RichUr,) 
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abstraotian, reaolies with effort that free position in the mind . 
by whioh it proves equally efficaoions whether aa general or in 
dealing with all speoial oombinations. And, properly speaking, 
analysis. is not able to do more for speculation and esthetio 
judgment than Hj bare the points with which they are con- 
oemed. We know that experience can give us neither the 
theoretical nor the esthetical necessity, therefore necessity 
cannot be discoyered om $wih. by the analysis of the giren.^ 
Even analytical examination of accepted speculative and 
nsthetio modes of presentation, although it could make us 
feel what is wrong, nevertheless seldom attains to that strength 
of (the new) impression necessary to erase the earlier one ; it 
never reaches that sufficiency which is a necessity to the awak- 
ened mind. Confutation and criticism alone can effect little; 
the Tight itandard mutt he set up. 

Synthetic instrnction, which builds with its own stones, is 
alone capable of erecting the entire structure of thought which 
education requires. It certainly cani^ot be richer than our 
sciences or our literature, but still for that very reason it is 
incompankbly richer than the individual environment of the 
child. Nor indeed will it be richer than the means which the 
teacher possesses, but the idea itself will gradually create abler 
teachers. The whole of mathematics with what precedes and 
follows, the entire progress of humanity in the steps of oulture 
from ancient to modem, belong to synthetic instrnction. But 
there also belong to it the multiplication tables, vocables and 
grammar, and thus we are easUy t^minded how much harm 
may be done in this sphere by wrong treatment. If the ele- 
ments must necessarily be imprinted on the mind by mere 
learning by rote, schoolboys would have had good reason to 
protest against all extension of synthetic instruction. Dicta- 
tion, repetition, recapitulation, examples, symbols of all kinds 
are well-known means of mitigating this evil. I have suggested 
marking out with bright nails on a board the typical triangles, 
and placing them continually within sight of the child in its 
cradle. I was laughed at.' Well, people may laugh at me 

s Uerbart boirowed the idea of the mneh-xidienled oadle initniotion fitniL 
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still more I For I, in thought, place near this board, sticks and 
bails painted with yarioos colours ; I constantly change, com- 
bine, and yarj these sticks, and later on plants and the child's 
playthings of erery kind. I take a little organ into the nnrsery 
and sound simple tones and intervals on it for a minute at a 
time. I add a pendulum to it for the child's eye and for the 
unpractised player's hand, that its rhythmic proportions may 
be obsenred. I would further exercise the child's sense to 
distinguish cold and heat by the thermometer, and to estimate 
the degrees of heaviness by weights. Fifially, I would send 
him to school with the cloth manufacturer to learn as cor- 
rectly as he, to distinguish finer and coarser wool by touch. 
Yes, who knows whether I would not adorn the walls of the 
nursery with very large gaily painted letters. At the founda- 
tion of all this lies the simple thought that the abrupt and 
troublesome process of stamping things on the mind, called 
learning by heart, will be either not necessary, or ^ery easy, 
if only the elements of synthesis are early made constituent 
parts of the child's daily e^iperience. They will then, so iar 
as possible, steal imperceptibly in among the incomparably 
greater accumulation of things with their names which, at 
the time of learning to speak, can be comprehended with such 
wonderful facility. But I am not the fool to think the salva- 
tion of mankind depends on such trifling aids which may more 
or less lighten and forward instruction. 

But now to our subject. The object of synthetical instruc- 
tion is twofold ; it must supply the elements and prepare their 

Pestoloisi, who himse'l found it in a peAMnt's cottage. In How Gertrude 
Taught her Children^ Pestalozii says, *' We are not so advaneed as the Appen- 
sell woman, who hangs a large paper bird gaily painted over her infant's 
eradle. Any one who has seen how the ehild of two or three weeks old tries 
to set at the bird, with his hands and feet, and then thinks how easy it ^oold 
be by a series of such objects to lay a general basifi for the sensuous observ- 
ation of natnial and artistic things in the child's mind, which ooald be 
gradoally more exactly defined and always extended — ^whoever, I say, thinks 
of this, and then doM not feel what we miss, in our not merely Gothic- 
monkish, bat erippUd Gothio-monkish rat of education, which has become 
obnoxious even to ourselves, is past amending. The Appensell bird is to 
me, as the bull was to the Egyptinns — a sacred thing, and I have done my 
▼«*ry best to begin my education at the point froai which the Appensell 
woman starts." 
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oomUnatioii ; prepar e ^ I say, not entirely perfect it. For siicliL 
perfecting is endless ! Who can measure all the relations of 
all kinds of things P The onltivated man works.ever unceasingly 
on his thonght-bnilding ; bnt it is cnltnre in yoath which mast 
supply him with means to work at it on many sides. It must 
also, after the elements, proyide every possible method and 
facility for their use. 

• The most general kind of synthesis is the oomhinaHve.^ It 
is found everywhere, it oontributes in everything to mental 
actiyily, and therefore knust be exercised as much and iui early 
as possible, till the greatest facility in its use is attained. It 
holds sway principally in the province of empiricism, where 
nothing hinders it from affording the recognition of the (logical) 
poinble^ of which the inddeiUal real forma a part, and nnder 
which it can be classified in many ways. From this point it 
finds its way to the practical sciences, where it is the helper 
when snccessiona of ideas have to be applied to snccessive 
aspects of a given manifold, of which the science of education 
wiU shortly afford an example. In the sphere of speculation 
the loss of this combinative synthesis may be sorely felt if it 
is wanting ; this mathematicians have realised. Alike here, and 
in the sphere of taste, it becomes obscured through the peculiar 
kind of synthesis which rules therein, and which partly rejects 
inadmissible connections, and partly removes the mind from 
all irrelevant play of thought. 

Closely connected with the combinative concepts are those 
of number. Each combinative act is made up of a number of 
elements 'of complexion; number itself is the abstraction of 
these. 

Forms proper to empirical synthesis are, as is well known, 
those in space and time, the geometric and the rhythmic. To 



^ Heibart forther insitti an the imporUnoe of this form of lyntheris in 
hifl A|dioriBiii8 to PedagoKj, thiiB : *' Oombin»tion oocon in 1 and 1. in one 
times 1, in the ABC of Anichmiung^ in gnunmar, in natural hietory, ohem- 
jsCTT, mathematios, logjo-in a word, in all knowledge. Everywhere it 
is the easiest prooess and the most neglected. To the teaoher it is of infinite 
iioportanoe for the opportoniiy it gires 1dm of exliibiting the, same objeet 
in varied ways." 
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these belong the ABO o/ Antchauung, It is eynihetie^ since 
it .proceeds from, the elements, although its arrangement is 
determined by the analytical consideration of the forms which 
occnr in nature, and which most permit of being bronght back 
to nature again. 

Speculative synthesis proper, entirely different from the 
Ipgical-combinative, rests on relaOonilnps.^ But the method 
of the relationships no one knows, and it is not the business 
of education to exhibit it. Neither is it the business of early 
years to take up a critical attitude towards nature. On the other 
hand, it is just as little desirable to leave the mind altogether 
unpractised in speculation, till those years when an impatient 
longing for conviction (certitude) develops of itself, and ob- 
stinately seizes the best theory which first comes to hand, with 
which to satisfy itself. This neglect is least of all desirable 
in our day, when the disruption of opinions affects every one, 
and only the frivolously-minded, or those filled with a resig- 
nation as rash as melancholy, can give up the quest for truth. 
On the contrary must the teacher seek out^ ent^ly regardless 
of hie system, the least datigerous ways to prepare capacity 
for investigation as much as possible, and to awaken on many 
sides the impelling feeling aroused by single problems — ^the 
elements' of speculation — for fear the young thinker should 
believe that he will soon be at the end of his search. The 
safest without doubt is the study of mathematics; unfor- 
tunately, it has too much degenerated into a game assisted 
by lines and formul». Let it be led back, as &r as possible, 
to the thinking out of the concepts themselves. Logic is also 
serviceable, but too much must not be expected from it. Among 
the problems of philosophical speculation, those are to be most 
thoroughly developed which are connected with mathematics, 
physics, chemistry ; the youthful mind can, under skilful guid- 
ance, be variously employed to its great advantsge in those 
which concern liberty, morality, happiness, right, and the State. 
Everything bordering on religion ' needs great discretion. As 

^ The method of searching for neoassaiy oomplementaiy eonoepts when 
thflj are hidden, Herbert oaDii the Metbo«i of BeL^ionships (Beziehon^en). 
* Herbart urges the necessity of the early foundation of religiim m his 
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long as possible the religions feeling, which onght from the 
earliest years to depend on the single thonght — Providence — 
mnst be preserved nndistnrbed. Bat all religion has a tendency 
to enter spontaneonslj into speculation, and expand itself into 
self-snfficient dogmas. This tendency will not fail to be aroused 
in a mind b^;inning to be trained by many-sided culture. Then 
it is time to speak a serious word— of the fruitless attempts 
of many mature minds of all times to find fixed doctrines in 
religion ; of the necessity with regard to such subjects of await- 
ing the end of all preparatoxy speculative activity; of the 
impossibility of suddenly restoring a lost religious feeling by 
speculative conviction ; of the concurrence of the order of nature 
encompassing us with the inexorable needs which the spectacle 
of human dependence creates in us, and by which religion is 
firmly rooted in the ground of sympathy. Positive religion 
does not come into the province of the teacher as such, but into 
that of the church and the parents ; in no case ought he to put 
the slightest obstacle in the way, and, at least among Protest- 
ants, he cannot reasonably desire to be allowed to do so. 

The theory of Tcuie is too obscure for any one to undertake 
to point out the elements of the various forms of the 89sthetic 
and their synthesis. But it is easy to agree in this — that 
aasthetic worth lies not in the matter, but in relationships; 
that taste is founded not in what is perceived, but in the 
mode of perceiving. Our temper of mind is spoiled for nothing 
so easily as for ^ejbeautif ul. Even to the child's clear eye 
the beautiful is not clear, although it may seem to us it needs 

Aphorisms thns : <* The foundations of religioxis interest .must be laid deep 
aod in early li^Or-^ 3e^ that in later years the mind rests ontzonbled in its 
ifeSgion^ while speoolatioh follows its own eonrse. Philosophy as saoh is 
neither orthodox nor heterodox, and £uth is, of eonrse, not philosophy." On 
the use of religious instruction in edueation, he writes in the same place : 
** Education mnst look upon religion not as objeotiTe, but as subjective. 
Beligion befriends and protects, but nevertheless it must not be given to the 
ehila too cireumstantiaUy. Its work must be directing rather than Uaching. 
It must never exhaust susceptibility, and therefore above all must not be 
prematurely made use of. It must not be given dogmatically to arouse 
doubt, but in union with knowledge of nature and the repression of egotism. 
It must ever point beyond, but never inufruGt beyond the bounds of know- 
letlge, for then the paradox would follow, that instruction knows what it dues 
not Knuw." 
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onlj to be seen. For the nnoaltnred eje doubtless sees the 
mass ; it doabtless grasps ever/thing placed before it, but it 
does not of itself ^ther up the threads of the relationships, as 
the coltivtited man in his best hoars loves to do» and does mQst 
easilj. Taste and imagination generally go together, althoagh 
the two are entirely different. It is easy to imagine how 
the latter can aid the former. For example, in the ever-shift- 
ing pictnres of the imagination, the relationships change, and 
amongst these numerous relationships are some which rivet 
attention by their effect, and gronp other pictures around 
them. In this way the mind creates poetry. The problem 
for synthetic culture of taste would accordingly be how to 
cause the Beautiful to arise in the pupil's imagination. When- 
ever possible, the material must first be supplied ; afterwards 
the imagination must be occupied with it by conversation, and 
then the work of art be shown. The contents of a classical 
drama should first be related — ^not the sequence of the scenes, 
but the action. We should try to grasp the relationships, 
the situations of the action; they must be conbined first in 
one way, then in another, and pictured here and there ; then 
finally the poet will complete what would be too difficult for 
us. The idealized embodiment of special moments in the 
action might be attempted, and a picture or a piece of sculp- 
ture might be found which would present the group to us. 
With music everything is more definite ; the fundamental re- 
lationships with thei]? simplest synthesis are in the hands of 
the teacher of thorough bass, who however must not be a 
pedant. 

We come to that instruction the task of which is to cultivate 
Bympathy synthetically. Through it the heart must become 
large and full, even in those cases where there are no sweet 
family relationships, no happy youthful friendships, perhaps even 
no high degree of natural liking between teacher and pupil, to 
come to its aid. Where is such an instruction to be found P 
Must it not be acknowledged that the ordinary method of study 
seems to aim at crushing the mind under its load, and chilling 
it by the seriousness of science and even of much landed 
art.? Does not this ordinary method of study, we ask, seem to 
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alienate ns from men, from individnal real haman beings, and 
the indiyidnal real oiriolee that they form P They may be little 
to onr taste, too lowly for speculation, and mostly too far re- 
moved from observation; bat t o wor k for them ont of sym- 
pathy is onr most gracions ornament, and to their raoe we 
must acknowledge, perhaps with a feeling of hnmiliation, but 
in any case necessarily, that we belong. 

We have tabulated the opmbinative scaffolding of histoxy — 
this varied series of names from different conntries run off on 
a chronological thread — ^in order that it may be impressed on 
the memory. We have tried to gain from tbe study of 
languages and knowledge of antiquity, exercises for the 
reasoning intellect. We have also elevated the poets of old 
as models of all art. All most, admirable 1 Finally, we have 
attempted to grasp with various imported ideas the history of 
humanity in one view as a vast development — and then we 
turned our eyes away again, and not without reason, for truly 
as a drama the whole is not a whole, is not very elevating or 
satioBfying. Must it then amidst all this be forgotten, that here 
on every hand we are speaking' of human beings to whom 
sympathy is ' due, to whom we ought to bring none but sym- 
pathizing on-lookers; and that this sympathy comes most 
naturally to those, who cannot as yet look with us into the 
future, because they have hitherto not so much as understood 
the present, and for whom on this very account the past is the 
true present P Is not the childlikenen — that common posses- 
sion of all ancient Qreek authors — sufficient to break down the 
self-important learned feeling with which we sit down to them, 
or rather, have we so Lttle feeling ourselves not to observe that 
a time of youth is depicted there, such as we ought to have 
passed through, but by no means an age of men to which we 
now might well return P ^ 

We can no longer escape the distorted culture of which we 
are often painfully sensible. We feel that something has been 
left behind which we ought to have with us. Vainly would we 
wish to make it up by efforts that would only put us to shame. 



^ These observationB are directed against Fiehte. See note, p. 140. 
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Bat nothing prevents ns from allowing oar yoanger brothers 
to begin from the beginning, that thej maj then go straight- 
forward into the fntare, independent of extraneous support. 

If thej woald, however, oontinne the work of their fore- 
fathers, they most have travelled the same waj; \>efore all 
things thej mast have learned to recognize these forefathers as 
their own from their early years. 

We are then in no difficulty regarding the object of sympa-^ 
thy. Shall we set about the work synthetically, elementarily ? 

In the first instance we will not enumerate the elements of 
sympathy, we will not combine, them formally according to a 
synthetic method. Here warmth of mind is needed ; not the 
momentary flickering glow from a blazing flame, but one which 
is perpetual, produced by material which permanently develops 
a gentle heat^ 

" Sympathy further relates to human emotions ; gradually pro- 
g^iessing from its elements, it is related to the progi*ess of 
human feelings. The feelings, however, take their direction 
from the condition of men, and advance with it. What vie feel 
in society is the outcome of the complicated political and social 
relationships of ' Europe. If sympathy for society is to srise 
from simple, sincere, transparent feelings, each of which has 
clearly come into consciousness on its own account, so that the 
whole knows what it desires, then it must follow the course of 
human conditions up to the present, beginning from that con- 
dition which is the first to express itself clearly enough, and 
to expand itself safficiently through the range of the manifold 
movements of the mind which belong to it.^ For truly the 



1 Hdrbart fai a powerful pssMge hi his Aphmitm, Mur Pddagogik 
(Werke, iL 457), too long to quote in fall, develops his idea of the coorMo 
hittoiy ehoold take, and the poxpose it ehonld eerve in edaeat.on. It ends 
thos : ** The yoath jmost. j^e.liamiknify in .history rather than men. 
That it is one ancTIhe same homan natoze which passes throngh so many 
transformations, ought to he to him as valuable as an interpretation of his 
own personality. Moyed by the fearf al possibility of error and eorraption, 
himxeU still pore and full of foroe. endowed with what is oertain in homan 
thought, and inwardly familiarised with the infinite working of external 
Matom in its ordk«d nniformi^, he is eapaUe of retiolving, and ripe to resolve 
freely and firmly, upon sympathy with uie whole of humanity, and to elevate 
what till now wais bat a yielding feeling, into a ooubciuos voUiion.*' 
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past has diyalg^d bat a few of its ^nditions; still more seldom 
has it impressed itself as dearly and manj-sidedly as edncation 
might wish. Priceless, therefore, are those docaments in which 
it speaks to ns with f olUtoned loving voice ; we must complete 
the rest in imagination. 

Finally, sympathy develops most naturally, most -simply and 
most oontinabnsly in the intei^conrse ^f children with each 
other. Bat evcin this intercourse is determined by the contri- 
butions brought by each to it, these contributions in turn by 
the occupationB and outlook of each, and the occupations and 
outlook again (if the children are not allowed to grow up wild) 
without doubt by the material given to their minds to work 
upon. It cannot be denied that the intercourse of boys and 
jrouths is totally different according to the guidance they re- 
ceive. If this guidance advances by leaps and bounds, then 
they have trouble ifi foUowing ; they follow unwillingly, they 
retreat into their childish play and pursuits, they mutually 
strengthen themselves therein by their intercourse. There 
comes, however, a time when they must go forth into society, 
into the world. What wonder if they there mutually hold 
themselves aloof — ^if they, going without sympathy as if among 
strangei'S, persevere the more obstinately together in their 
trivialities. What wonder if finally society itself is composed 
of a loose heap of little parties, each of which pursues its own 
amusements as best it can, and uses as a means thereto its rela- 
tionships, with the whole. 

How different among a patriotically minded na^oul Its 
little six-year old children will tell you stories from its 
chronicles; its children will tell you of the "children of an 
older growth," the heroes of past ages ; they relate the ^ries 
amongst themselves, they rise upwards in union with Iheir 
country's history; they strive to become men of the nation, 
and they do become so. The ancients knew their Homer by 
heart ; they did not learn it as men, but as boys. He it was 
who formed the general character of the youth, and his pupils 
do him no discredit. Certainly he could not do My and indeed 
ail we would not irust him with. 

Imagine to yourselves a European patriotism ! — the Greeks 
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and Bomans our ancestors — the dissensions, tinliappj signs of 
party spirit, witli which they also mast disappear. What can 
give prominence to this thonght ? Instruction can do so. 

Let no one say that we Germans are too cosmopolitan as it 
is. Too liiile pcUriotic — that, alas 1 unfortunately is true ; but 
is it necessary for me here to reconcile patriotism and cosmo- 
politanism P 

Let US return to the ancients. Poets, philosophers, historians 
fall for US here into one series, so far as they unite in impress- 
ing human nature on human hearts. The Homeric Epos, the 
Platonic Dialogue, are not primarily works of art, and books of 
wisdom ; they represent, abeve all, persons and opinions ; they 
ask for these a friendly reception. Bad it is for us that the 
strangers recommended, speak Greek. That makes their kindly 
reception difficult. We must make use of translators, and 
gradually learn the language ourselves. Gradually I say— it 
cannot be done all at once, at least thoroughly. It is a matter 
of importance to ns now, so much the more seeing that the 
translators themselves do not speak even the most compre* 
hensible German. In the future, with leisure, we shall try to 
reach refinement of speech, and through that the art of poetry. 

m 

At present both are equally distant from us ; the Fables should 
only amuie us, but the characters ought to interest us. To that 
end, a certain philological skill is doubtless indispensable to 
the teacher, that he may confine grammatical instruction 
within the narrowest possible limits, but tnthin them be able 
to carry out that which he begins with strictest consistency. 
Nevertheless this skill must not attempt to gain more than the 
credit of good teroiee. That Homer represents the oldest known 
forms of Greek speech, that the construction is exceedingly 
simple and easy, that the antiquarian gain for all future pro- 
gress in the literature is decisive — ^these remarks are true, but 
they have no weight in this place. If the difficulty were 
doubled, and the gain of learning but half as great, the pre- 
ceding principles would remain in their incomparable strength. 
But the question is in what spirit does one grasp them P 

Xhree steps must be taken in order to work out this special 
part ofthe wrt of education. First, a selection must be made^ 
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ohieflj from Homar, JB hni Jo iuB , TIracydides, Xexiophon, Pla- 
isrbh; from Soorates, Euripides, and Plato, as well as from the 
Romans, who, as soon as the^ has been dae preparation for 
•them, mnst be added to the others. Seoondly, the method of 
teaching mnst be exaoUj defined ; and tiiird ly, certain auxil- 
iary writings are necessary for all accompaniments of narration 
and examination, which can adrantageonsly go along with them. 
Without wasting time I merely mention that of Homer's 
works, the cruder Iliad is not suitable, but the entire Odyssey 
is, with the exception of a single long piece in the eighth book 
(individual expressions can be easily avoided). The Philocterus 
of Sophocles in early years, then the historical writings of 
Xenophon (not, however, tha essentially immoral Memorabilia, 
which owe their repnttftion to the greatest happiness doctrine), 
and in later boyhood, after a few easy Dialogues, the Republic 
of Platp can be read. This last is exactly suited to the 
awakening interest in wider society ; in the years when young 
men seriously devote themselves to politics, it is jnst as little 
satisfying as Homer to a youth, who is just at that period when 
he throws everything childlike behind him. Plato, as the 
teacher of idealism, and Homer, as the poet, always remain for 
riper age ; bnt do not these writers deserve to be read twice P 
Has not the teacher of youth the choice of spending ^uch or 
little time in his own hands P 

Enough has been said about synthetic instruction. It must 
be begun early, and its end is not to be fonnd. Bnt it will 
show that parents and youths mnst extend the years of cul- 
ture further than is now customary, for they will certainly not 
wish to leave the costly fruit of long toil half -ripe to chance. 
For the majority this would be a reason for not beginning, 
bnt there are those who desire the best if it can only be 
found. 

• 

If a teacher, however, be summoned too late, and does not 
find a retarded childlikeness unspoiled (which is seldom the 
pase), let him leave the Greeks on one side, and trust more to 
analytical instruction. Only he must not try to analyse the 
heaped-np accumulation into its smallest parts all at once ; the 
concentrations to begin with must on the contrary move in com- 
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pan J, then, by means of oontinned oonyer8aiia& (whioh at anj 
rate will be natnrall j saggested bj the books chosen within the 
abeadj existent mental scope, which are read together) — then, 
I repeat, bj means of this, in the conrse of continnons feeling 
after the^sensitiye parts of the mind, one part after another 
most give np its components, not so much to the end that it 
jpa^y^be corrected, bnt that the indiyidnal maj become con- 
scions of his store. As soon then as he has beoome an object 
of self-observation it will be seen how he pleases himself, how 
much power he possesses, where and how sjxxthetio help can be 
given to him.^ 

For mere descriptive instraction, we mnst desire in the 
teacher, as remarked above, vivacity and the spirit of observa- 
tion in place of roles. The concepts developed in a previous 
chapter are to be applied in combination to analytical and 
synthetical instmction. Only the reader mast bear in mind 
^lat merely a sketch is now given, and he will not expect a 
more detailed articulation of instraction within the narrow 
limits of a synopsis. 

^ The mode of pzooednze here deseribed wm oarried oat by HezlMrt with 
his pupil Ludwig voa Stoiger. Bee Herbart*8 Bri^e. 
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n. Analttical Ooubsi 

To point oat, name, and g^ve permission to handle and move 
things takes precedence of everything else. This process is ap- 
plied first to the whole, then bj degrees to its parts, and finally 
again to the components of those parts. The parts are associated 
by determining their relative position. Objects are analysed 
into their properties, and the properties are associated by com- 
parisons. When the manifold in a circle of experience is 
sufficiently worked out in this way, then the events arising 



i^pecttZotiofi. 

. The analytical examination 
of the drcle of experience 
meeta everywhere with signs 
of an ordered coherence in 
the nature of thing s — with 
intimations of causal relation- 
ships. Without questioning 
whether these Bigns have 
objective authority — whether 
they may be described as im- 
manent or transcendent, — ^it is 
important to the culture of 
youth that they should be com- 
prehended as they occur, that 
the uniformity of nature in 
the entire course of events 
should be traced out with 
the eye of the physicist or 
scientific historian, and not of 
the fatalist talkers. The first 
steps consist in pointing out 
and drawing forth the connec- 
tion between means and ends, . 
as well as that of cause and 
effect. With this, the rela- 



TaeU. 

The assthetic (under which 
name is included the b eauti- 
ful, the noble, the comic, to- 
gether with their finer shades 
and their opposites) first be-^ 
gins for us in sustained con- 
templation. Younger children 
ordinarily see the mass, only 
like other masses. At fii-st 
the gay, the contrasting, the 
moving are beautiful to them. 
When they have looked at 
them enough, and we come 
upon them when they are in 
a perfectly tranquil but also 
alert frame of mind , then 
is the time to try whether 
their minds can be occupied 
with the beautiful. At first 
we must point out the bea uti- 
ful, by raising it out of ^he 
mass of the sostbetically un- 
important. Then we must 
begin to analyse it, that is 
into parts, of which each in 
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or iKSTBUCnOK. 

Bympathy with ManJnncL 
The main idea for the analysis of interoonrse for the awaken- 
ing of sympathy with individoals is to lead back the inclina- 
tions, the lower as well as the higher, to naiural affection s, 
the possibility of which every one finds in his own cons cionsnesjB, 
with which therefore he can sym pathite. Bat a genuine nn- 
derstanding of the feelings of others, presupposes the com- 



Sympaihy with Society. 
Considerations regarding the 
proprieties of intercourse, and 
social institutions of all kinds, 
point back to the necessity 
that men should accommodate 
and help each other. Sup- 
ported by such necessity, in- 
struction explains the forms 
of social subordination and co- 
. ordination. To make this per- 
ceptible, it takes, in prefer^ce 
to anything else^ the nearest 
example — the pupil himself; 
all his social relationships are 
placed in their true position, 
and he, should be made to feel 
the conditions and dependence 
of his existence in their en- 
tii-ety. While sympathy trans- 



BeUgion, 
Sympathy with the unirer- 
sial dependence of men, is the 
essential natural principle of 
all religion. We must direct 
the pupil's eyes where human 
beings express the feeling of 
their limitations, and point out 
to him every piece of arro- 
gance, as a false and danger- 
ous imagination of strength. 
Worship should be repre- 
sented as a pure confession 
of humility ; neglect of wor- 
ship, on the other hand as 
leading — ^which it really does 
— ^to the suspicion of a proud 
activity, bestowing too much 
care on transitory success. 
Continuous observation of the 
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Ahjllttioal 

from the oollision of differont agencies are analysed into tlie 
changes which each undergoes. The use which the individoal 
makes of things is evolved. The concepts of canse and effect, 
of means and end, which have no place here, may be omitted. 
Empiricism has only to do with the sequence of events, with 
the coarse of their succession. The object of this analysis in 
youth, is on the one side the human body (even amongst out- 
ward objects the most important, for individuals are not only 
conscious of their own, they see also the bodies of other human 
beings), on the other side it is the sum of surrounding things, 



SpeGulaiion, 

tiona of condition and depend- 
ence must reveal themselves 
through varying experiments 
with varying results, as for 
instance by driving a machine 
more quickly or more slowly, 
and checking it here and there 
to show which wheels move, 
and which do not. To this 
end we must be master of the 
result ; it must attract atten- 
tion, bat not be too common 
or startling. The individual 
experiments previously pre- 
sented should be associated 
and exhibited in association, 
— ^the pendulum with the 
works of a clock, the mechani- 
cally produced warmth with 
the explosion of powder in 
canon, the expansion of steam 
with the contraction through 
cold in the steam engine. In 



Taste. 

itself has a separate value 
for taste. For instance, we 
should take a well-grown 
shrub, then cut a single 
branch from it, just where 
it shoots forth, then from this 
a leaf, and from the compound 
leaf a single leaflet, or the 
flower from which the petals 
can be separated and singly 
shown. False division — for 
instance, a cut in the middle 
of the leaf — the papil must 
observe and criticise. In this 
way, the simplest form of the 
beautiful, the articulation of 
the composite beautiful, and 
the nev beauty of the fresh 
outlines recombined — each of 
these most be individually 
comprehended and aseooiated. 
In the same way, the beauti- 
ful must be divested of the 
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Ihstructioh. 

BymptUhy with Ifanhind. 

prehension of one's own. Therefore we most analyse the 
jonthf al sonl to itself ; it should disoover in itself the type 
of the moToments of the hnman mind. It mnst also learn to 
interpret the expression whereby haman feeling shows itself, at 
first the involnntary, bat gradually also the measure and 
weight of couTentional signs. In addition oare must be taken 
always to exhibit one's self plainly to others in one's own oon- 



Bympathy vnth Sooiettf 

forms this feeling into the 
comprehension of the mutual 
dependence of aU, and while 
the continnal reyolutions of 
social mo^ementi together 
with all their yicissitudes, are 

ever more clearly perceived, 
and ever contemplated with 
fuller hope, the general order 
must become clear to the boy as 
inTiolable,and worth the sacri- 
fices which it may at some time 
require from him. If bodily 
strength be considerable in 
youth, then it will be right 
to raise the mind to the 
thought of the defence of his 
fatherland, by the sight of 



BeUgion. 
whole of hnman life and des- 
tiny, should make reflections 
easy on the shortnes s of Hf e, 
the fleeting na ture of pleasure, 
the equivocal worth of this 
world's goods, the relation be- 
tw^en jwwaTd_and work. In 
contrast, should be placed the 
possibility of frugality, the 
peace of those whose needs 
are small, the contem plation 
of nature, which meets our 
needs, makes industry possi- 
ble, and on the whole re- 
wards, however much it forbids 
dependence on its single isola- 
ted results. Thence we should 
lead the pupil to a universal 
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. STSTHBnO 

We onglit to point out very early, numerous examples of earn* 
\jMUiiivt operations^ chiefly of those earMrftont most commonly 
nsecL Quite independently of this, we shonld show the series 
of properties of sensnons things, snch as for example are found 
in text-books of mineralogy, as the gradations of colonr, degrees 
of heaviness, hardness, etc. . To this stage also belong the forms 
of space, at first squares and circles, as appearing offcenest in 
surrounding objects without analysis, then angles. For illus- 
tration, we use the hands of the dock, the openings of doors and 
windows, etc. Angles of 90^, 45^, 30^, 60% must be first pointed 
out. My ABO of Amchauung^ which has its place here, pre- 
supposes a knowledge of this. Instead of examples of the oom- 
binatiye construction of things out of the series of their pro- 
pertieSy which must be preceded by a free association of these 



Epeculaiion, 

The discovery of relation- 
ships, or synthesis a priori^ pre- 
supposes in all cases of im* 
portance, difficulties previoasly 
felt and concentration on spe- 
culatiye problems. The true 
ground of these problems, 
however, is experience, inward 
and outward, and youthful 
culture especially shonld pos- 
sess itself of this as fully as 
possible. The analytical illu- 
mination of the circle of expe- 
rience guides to a succession of 
causal relations whose genesis 
is not to be discovered in the 
entire breadth or depth of 
the world or of consciousness. 
The physical branches of 



Tade. 

Just as little as philosophers 
are made by extensive philo- 
sophical reading, so little is 
Taste created b y a cursory 
view of many works of art, 
even if really classical. Num- 
berless s ingle unde rstandings 
with one's self, whi ch the m ind 
inwardly arrives at in quiet, 
contemplation, finally develop 
the sdsthetic sense -^^mostly, 
however, only of one kind, 
either this or that Taste. Still 
earlier, hefore the young soul 
is exposed to strong impres- 
pressions which can remain as 
reminiscences, it ought to have 
partially perceived the simple 
relations, the sdsthetic consti- 
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Instbuctiqv. 

Sympaihy wiih Mankind. 

To men above aU, to humanity diverse as it is, and as it may 
and will be fonnd hj ns, a sympathj is due, which cannot merelj 
develop analytically from interconrse with individuals known 
or described, and which is still less likely to grow from any 
generA concept of race, snch as hnmanity. Those alone partly 
possess, and can in some degree impart it, who have created 
within themselrea namberless varied pictures of hnmanity — 
only the worthiest, as supplied by poets, and next to them by his- 
torians. We seek in them for the clearest perception of general 



Bympaihy with Society, 
In the representations of 
poetry and history, the eooial 
atmpliance and nonroompliancs 
of human beings must shine 
forth, and at the 9ame time 
the pressure of necessity, 
whereby opposing forces are 
quieted and held together. 
References to that which truly 
nnited beings manifest, and 
how they can manifest thenu 
eelves — how, on the other hand, 
no one singly is able to become, 
or perfectly accom plish any- 
thing great — how each indi- 
vidnal, within and without 



Beligion, 

To create and form the idea 
of Orod is the work of religious 
synthesis. As the ultimate 
point of the universe, as the 
summit of all sublimity, this 
idea must glimmer in early 
childhood, as soon as the mind 
begins to venture an outlook 
oyer its knowledge and 
thought, its fear and hope-— 
as soon as it tries to look be- 
yond the bounds of its horizon. 
Beligion will never occupy 
^at tranquil place in Jbhe 
depths of the heart, which it 
ought to possess, if its f anda- 
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ST5THITI0 



Beries, or instead of examples of the analjBis of g^yen things that 
leads back to the gronnd prepared by combination (for this is one 
of the cases where many conoeivable complications are absent in 
the concrete example), I will say just one word on the sabject 
of grammar, and more particalarly of conjugation. Here^ in 
the first place, we have to distingoish the general concepts con- 
tained in it, vur. Person, Number, Tense, Mood, Voice, from 
the inflexions by which they are expressed in the different 
languages. Further we have to distinguish clearly each sepa- 
rate concept with its inflexions, from the development of the 
type of conjugation, which merely arises out of the yariations 
of these inflexions. But this type would develop naturally if, 
besides the general concepts, the/orm of the variation which is 
independent of all grammar was already known. If only a 



Bpeculaiiion. 

science lead to a host of hy* 
potheses to pass from which 
back to nature synthetically, 
cannot usually be attempted 
without a stumble. These 
hypotheses and problems 
must be pointed out singly as 
opportunity arises, the imagi- 
nation must be occupied there- 
with, and time allowed to elu- 
cidate the modes of presenta- 
tion as far as is possible, or at 
least to associate them vari- 
ously. Gradually out of the 
problems which appear imme- 
diately to touch the real, their 
concepts must be abstracted, 
and it must be made clear 
that the thinker is imprisoned 



Taste. 

tuents of the larger composi- 
tions. . This applies to each of 
the adjacent and overlapping 
spheres of art. The percep- 
tion of the relationships de- 
pends on the clearness and 
maturity of the comprehen- 
sion; the mind must be 
affected, not torn away; it 
must be moved gently, not 
violently. It must therefore 
be surrounded by the mate- 
rials of the relationships — ^by 
those which are fully con- 
tained in the circle of compre- 
hension then existing. These 
must be associated in all 
kinds of ways. Even the 
simple relationships should be 
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SympcUhy with Mankind. 

psjcliological truth. Bat this trath is continoonslj modified 
according to different conditions of men in time and space. And 
the snsceptibilitj to it is continnonsly modified with the advance 
of years. It is the duty of the teacher to take care that both 
these modifications shall always affect each other rightly, and 
progress simnitaneoosly. To this end there must he a ehrono^ 
logical progress from the old to the new. This progress will of 
itself broaden out at the sides, and with enlarged, transplanted, 
imitative caltnre, will bring the gradual divergencies of individu* 



Sympathy toUh Society. 

himself,' ever works out only 
that which time and environ- 
meAtoffer to him — mnst arouse 
a gliding interest in confor- 
mity with that docility, which 
directs and restrains human 
beings in such a way, that they 
can move forward to their own 
higher aims. But with this, 
instruction must lay claim to 
the whole of the natural 
modesty of unspoiled youth; 
it must turn round and enforce 
the claims of docility upon the 
pupil himself, and point out 
to him the;UnsaitabUity of the 



BeUgion. 
mental ideas are not among 
the earliest which belong to 
recollection — if it is not bound 
up and blended with all which 
changing life leaves behind in 
the centre of the personality. 
This idea must always be 
placed anew at the end of 
Nature, as the tdtimaie .pre^ 
supposition of every mechanism 
which shall at some time. de- 
velop to a g^ven end. The 
family should be to the child 
the symbol of the order of ^e^ 
world ; from the parents ideal- 
ized, it should learn the attri* 
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Stnthbtio 

Bmfirioiam. 
single language has to be taught, say Greek, then after this 
general preparation, the most constant featores shonld be first 
pointed out, sooh as those of the Future, Perfect, Subjunctive, 
Optative, and searched for in simple words, then the less con- 
stant features must be gone through as anomalies which need 
to be speciallj learned. The mind is thus occupied with con- 
jugation; its -varieties are associated in all possible ways before 
the step to learning bj heart is taken, though this can by no 
means be dispensed with. With sufficient practice in combina- 
tion, facility in applying the type to other forms is acquired ; 
this takes place when the order of the series is changed by 
Tariation. A yet simpler example would be the musical score^ 
where the series of tone sig^ is varied by that of time signs. 
Such practice can also be made use of in botany, chemistry, 



Sfeoulation, 

Here in the entanglements of 
bis own thoughts, and that 
consequently he must possess 
the right method to be able to 
use them. Here logic steps 
in. The study of mathe- 
matics (for which the ABO 
of Anschauung has already 
prepared by pointing out the 
relatiFp dependence of certain 
magnitudes) must by this time 
baye been carried to a con- 
siderable extent. By it, draw- 
ing logical conclusions through 
middle tenns, in analysis as 
well as in geometry, must have 
been long before perfected by 
practice. The study of specu- 
lative systems (begun most 



Taste. 

pointed out when present, as 
in music. But the aasthetic 
temper of mind must also be 
cared for. All the powers 
must not be divided between 
learning and bodily activity ; 
external wildness must be 
kept in bounds. Free viva- 
cious, conver sation most con- 
dupes to this temper of mind, 
refl ective solitude helps to 
perfect it. Should there be 
any signs of growing Taste, 
we must try to watch over the 
imagination. A confidential 
relationship will assist this. 
Here especially let the pupi l 
be certain of a kind reception 
of his confidences, without 
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Bympaihy with Mankind. 

alUies nearer to the mind. Besides this, the distorted and 
artistically false, which we come npon in these divergencies, 
represented in snch a (chronological) course with all its 
opposites and contradictions, will lose the contagions influence 
it is wont to exercise over the unprepared, who, seeking after 
culture without sure direction, are so easily deluded, and often 
BO harmfully influenced. Moying forward on the heights of 
human culture, and having arrived at our present literature, 
we can easily pass by its low and unclean spots, and thus gain 



Bffmpathy nfith Society, 
passion for rantin g arg ument, 
which fills idle heads with am- 
biguous talk, and robs public 
activity at critical moments 
of its effect. Social interest 
scorns all forwardness and 
hastiness; it unites itself, on 
the contrary, with an eeO' 
namie reflection of a higher 
kind, which equalizes aims, and 
balances difficulties against 
opportunities. Not merely 
what relates to intercourse — 
the stimulus of natural and 
artificial need, which quickens 
it, the public influence which 



BeVgion, 

butes of the Deity. It may 
speak with the Deity as with 
its father. The men of old 
must acknowledge to the boy. 
with ever increasing clearness, 
that he cannot belong to their 
gods, their destiny. He must 
receive in early years from the 
hand of art itself, what retro- 
gressive culture would re- 
inaugurate with futile art. 
The epoch of^ocrates must 
be marked out for him when 
Fate (real predestination witT^" 
out causality and will) began to 
be supplanted by the then new 
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Sykthxtio 

j&iiipfrtciffii* 

mathematics, and philosoplij ; by its help alone can the scaffold- 
ing of science be rightly presentei^ classifications be rightly 
tanght, and philosophizing tiiereon made possible. 

The combinatory survey — a treasnre b eyond pric e, in all 
cases where many things have to be considered — becomes espe- 
cially nsefnl to mstruction in exercises in' the Syntax of Lan- 
gnage, and in the comprehension of the framework of history. 
The acquirement of this is an occupation peculiar to later 
boyhood, which must be ftepi snfirely ditUnet from the gympa^ 
thetic comprehension of historical narratiyes, many of which 
should precede this period. In the framework, many series of 
names which belong to the chronicles of different lands, or, if 
you will, to the chronicles of the Church, many series of names 
of the Tarious sciences and arts, lie near each other, and it is 
important not only to be able to follow the individual successions 



Speottlaiion. 

advantageously with the old- 
est and simplest) must now be 
added, and psychological inte- 
rest in human opinions will 
then follow. To ^eocA Synthesis 
itself a priori will doubtless be 
left to education proper; it will 
be enough if the teacher of the 
young prepares for it imparti- 
ally. The beginnings of specu- 
lation may doubtless occupy a 
healthy - minded youth (and 
even older boys) too much and 
too exclusively, but they can 
never do so too vigorously, so 
long as they do not affect other 
interests, and so become bur- 
densome and disquieting. As 



Toite. 

severe criticism, but also 
without warm praise. If he 
himself creates a nyth ing, he 
ought not to be ove rwhelm ed 
by its charm, nor exhaust him- 
self, nor'bebome' seB-saSsBed. 
Cooled but not~ checked l>y 
gentle hints, he wiiri>e guided 
on his way from o ne prodno- 
tion to another. That he may 
not be too early absorb ed in 
his own taste, masterpieces 
of various kinds should be 
placed before him. These, 
perio di cally studi ed^ offer a 



standard for his ow n culture. 
"But all Ta ste is lateln acqolr - 
ing a settled character. TTo 
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Ikstbuctiov. 

SympcUliy with Manhind. 

considerable security against everytliing ensnaring in the world 
of to-day. The whole coarse will end with the contrast between 
the age and the intellectual ideal of what Humanity ought to 
be, together with the mediating reflection how it can reach that 
ideal , and what help the individual can give thereto. To 
uiyently dem and, or anxiously expect, anything from the 
moment is least natural to him who has traversed the ages with 
long steps, and has everywhere recognised the same humanity. 



SymjxUhy with Society, 

protects or oppresses it, the 
various branches of state ad- 
ministration, but also what 
unites hum an beings into com- 
munities — speech, belief , know- 
ledge, love of home, and publio 
amusements — all will be taken 
into consideration. A delinea- 
tion of society, a map as 
it were of all its positions 
and ways, must first make 
the youth acquainted with 
every vocation, before he him- 
self can choose one, which 
choice, made with firm deter- 
mination, can hardly take 
place late enough. The chosen 



Beligion, 

idea of Providence. Our posi- 
tive religion should be com- 
pare d for him with that in which 
Plato desired to rear the youth 
of Greece. The youth must 
test himself in various opi- 
nions. His character, how- 
ever, must guard him against 
ever thinking it desirable to 
be without Beligion, and his 
taste mus t be su ffici ently pu re 
to make that discord for ever 
afterwards unendurable, which 
inevitably a nd inextricably 
arises from a world without 
moitd order, and consequently 
(to the extent to .which he. 
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Stvthxtio. 

easily, but to be able to oombiae tbem in twos and threes at 
will. Something similar coald be said abont legal relationships, 
and the positive enactments regarding them, to receive some 
knowledge of which is beneficial to earliest joath, as attention 
to real life is sharpened thereby, and the future care of personal 
affairs will be lightened* 

Bpeeulation, TatU, 

soon as this takes .place, spe- work this out, the individaal 

culation must be abruptly must allow the whole power 

broken o£E by means of other of his peculiar conscience to 

occupations. The speculative act with full force ax>on him- 

temper of mind is then as it self, 
were spoiled for the time 
being. 



IV. 
On Plans of Insiruction. 

We see at the first glance that the foregoing synopses are not 
intended as a plan of instruction, since so much is included in 
them which does not allow of a fixed course of lessons, but de- 
pends much rather on opportunities of combiniag it ?Hlth some 
kind of instruction. The Flan of Instruction is the preparation 
of these opportunities. It cannot be sketched out until the 
teacher, having maturely considered the. circle of thought here 
marked out, has placed his collected knowledge ?Hlthin it, and 
has sufficiently investigated the pupil's needs. The plan of in^ 
struction, if it is to be effectual, most be dependent on many 
contingencies, which have nothing in common with the general 
idea of many-sided cultivation. For this efficacy proceeds from 
the individual powers of the teacher and the pupil; these, taken 
as they are found, must be used to the greatest advantage. 

Much depends on the degree and the manner in which the 
pupil answers to the teacher's efforts. Ad instruction which 
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Instbcjgtioh. 

Sympaihy toith Mankind. 

Himself but little affected by change, be will seek to malce 
ofcbers as free as our natare permits. This is the height of 
sympathy. 

Sympaihy nnih Society, BeUginn. 

▼ocation mnst possess the remains a Realist) from a real 
whole hearty and adorn bene- Nature without a real Deity, 
ficent actiyiiy with the fairest 
hopes. 



begins betimes, and which will be chiefly synthetic, can pretty 
well rely upon the power it exercises through what it offers. 
BtU tJ ie pupil ought properly s peaking to provide the material for 
analytic al inetruction^ especially in later years when the hoard of 
ordinary experience is used up, and only that which has already 
sunk into the depths of the mind is worth analysis. In ac- 
cordance with this, the fact is easily explained, that tohen 
grown-up youths express themselves openly, the influence of 
education succeeds very quickly, and particularly at the com- 
mencement (so far as analysis goes) almost marvellously; if, on 
the contrary, they are reserved, all effort is useless. 

The medium proper of analytical instruction is conversa- 
tion, woven together, maintained in its course by independent 
reading, and, when possible, supplemented by written papers 
which the pupil and teacher lay before each other. The read- 
ing must be in a familiar tongue, must have numerous points 
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of contact with the pnpil, and not interest to sncb a degree that 
frequent intermptions — poenibly long digressions which ought 
to be pleasing to him — should become distastef al. The exer- 
cises must be neither long nor artificial, bnt clearly and per- 
ceptibly reproduce with tiie utmost care the material of the 
conversatien, besides distincUy and strikingly expressing its 
main thoughts. They must prove that the mind is concen- 
tttkted on its subject. If the papil does not do this satisfac- 
torily, the teacher must improve on it. He may, if necessary, 
use argument and dispatation to brace up slackness, only on 
no account grow hot himself. In cases of retarded youthful 
culture, education must lay most stress on suck exercises, and 
try to arrange them in such a manner that by degrees they 
toach all sides of interest. To fill up the mind, we can add 
some sort of vigorous descriptive instruction, and even join on 
some allied studies, unimportant in themselves, but yet as 
greatly contrasted as possible. This "will be the whole form 
of the plan of instruction in those cases where education has 
already lost her fairest rights ; but, as an addition, these exer- 
dses will be almost indispensable, even with an otherwise 
synthetically progressing instmction, in order that what is 
going on in the mind may not escape the vigilance of the 
teacher. 

If synthetic instmction begins at the right time, and with 
promising expectations, it will easily find in the preceding de- 
Telopments" the ^100 main threads ^ which run from one end of 

> In his fonrth letter to Hrrr von Steiger, Herbart, then in the midst 
of his praetioal work as teacher, defines the *' Haaptf&den *' thus:—*'! 
pietnre the whole inatmotion of the yonog as ranning on two lines, one for 

'the nnderstandiog, the other for feeling and imagipation." In onltiTating 
the understanding he reoommends ma^ematios beoanse its tmtht are cer- 
tain and enduring, and physios, for which mathematics in a great measure 
prepare the way. . The heart he eonsiders will be best trained by the gradoal 
gnidanee of b31 feelings and by lessons of morality, whieh since they m ost 
never pr eseot dittcnlt ies to the intellect m%t bfijii^TlIbLPqited to the age 
of the child, and never mterraptedTb^oaase ^ moral feeling nee STincreas - 

jb^y be^r jioonshment. This moral feeing m'nsTBe givoi t&roiigh varioos 
inieres^g representations, whieh by the approval or disapproval they 
azoose wiS lead the child to form principles for himsell '* And.** he asks, 
" to this end what can we do better than follow the traces of moral growth in 
bnmanity and, gnided by the hand of histoty, enter the school 01 Sooraies, 
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edacation to the other, and shoald never be allowed to drop out 
of oar hands. Taste and sympathy require chronological pro« 
gression from the ancient to the modem. The plan of instruc- 
tion must provide for this, by arranging for earliest boyhood a 
beginning in Greek, for the middle stage a beginning in Latin, 
and for the youth the study of modem languages. Speculation 
and empiricism, so for as they are illuminated by it, require 
before all things a systematic and variously applied study of 
mathematics. I venture to name as most advisable for the 
commencement of these two courses, the Odyssey and the ABO 
of Anschauung, A course of heterogeneous studies may be taken 
as a third series, among which natural history, geography, his- 
torical narratives, and the study of positive law and politics 
are the most important. With these, it is not necessary that 
the earlier shall be finished before the later are begun ; only the 
periods must follow each other, since each one in its order has 
a preferential influence on the mind. And each one requires 
such a period, that it may settle firmly and permanently. If 
the exercises described, which must be devoted from time to 
time to the analytical process, be added, the leading features 
of the complete plan of educating instruction are before us, and 
it is only necessary further to add in thought the auxiliary to 
the main studies. The chief studies will be surrounded by 
many auxiliary studies, which mostly fall outside the lessons, 
bat not outside the sphere of the infiuence of a consistent disci- 
pline. For the rest, we may trust that a boy whose interest is 
aroused, will bear the burden which it brings with it. Ooly 
take care that the interest is not dissipated. Anything which 
disturbs the continuity of the work wilTii'evItably cause this. It 

there among men whom we ftlready know and love, and the growth of whose 
morals and oharaoter we have seen in history, to linger awhile, then with 
glad and reverent mind to enter the cirole of Chmt*8 cuseiples,, and alter fol- 
lowing Eim with onr eyes'and he arts Tnfo"Eeaven, ret orn with nobler spirit 
t> fu rther par sne the conrae 01 t he worjg's history, to perceive the traces of 
Provi denc e in the sioW;Soieninrdft^ t Pfitf Bgfly retro^wsavg. but yet ever 
* a-'VMicing pro gressr ancTIooking faf^yond the evaits'of ovx own time, 
steady onryora ge and learn to guard our hearts against the manifold de- 
struouve inflaences of the* age. 

** I have proposed thus to study history myself, and I think it possible it 
can be done in my yonog friend's company with matnal satisfaction.*' 
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must be so arranged tbat it carries witb it the necessary variety 
in its own- province, but it must never degenerate, from love of 
change, into an aimless rhapsody. The most experienced 
teachers appear here to need experience. Thej do not seem to 
realize the effect of a method of teaching, which follows the 
uniform track of the same interest without a break. Whence 
else comes the broken sequence of lessons in the majority of 
time-tables. It ought to be known that, of all the external 
conditions of a thorough instruction, the first and most indis- 
pensable is, to devote to the same ttudy one lesson daily. But traly 
the number of subjects must have room found for them. 

There are cases where synthetic instruction cannot be carried 
out to its full extent, and yet one will not give it up altogether. 
Then the task is to condense without at the same time deform-^ 
ing it. Curtailed uniformly in due proportion, its form the 
same, it will be as if seen through a diminishing glass, sho?nng 
more vivid colours and sharper contrasts, but losing inevitably 
in falness, contour, and effect. The majority of languages 
should be omitted, translations and extracts should be uised, 
where in the other case originals and entire works should be 
-read. Bat the main ideas must be thd more insisted on, the 
less their operation can be assisted by a variety of illustration. 
We must forego something in mathematics to exhibit the infi- 
nitely varied interchange between the parts of this science ; 
the main principles alone should be given and the most im- 
portant modes of calculation, but these in an encydopsBdic 
manner from the lowest to the highest, for the highest a/re not 
necessarily the most involved. And what is shown should be 
shown fundamental ly, an d so that it r emains a lasting posse s- 
sion. In natural history, geography and hi story, tho memory 
should be spared many na mes, bat care taken that t£e world 
and humanity may appear in luminous outlme.^ 

In the educational treatment of the sciences we must ar- 
range for similar abbreviations by means of definite selected 



^ Herbari gives a complete plan of instraetion 10 ecmtrasted in his Pddag, 
Outachlen tlbet SehulkloMsen, 1818. 
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In this way manj-sidedness of interest may be onltivated, even 
if mach internal strength and yersatilitj of expression znnst be 
given np. 

The plan of stndy, be it what it may, will be stultified, unless 
the opportunities it provides are utilized. I trust this book 
will be delivered from superficial friends, who fanoj they have 
followed its precepts, if they only begin Homer and the ABO 
of Anschauung sufficiently early. I shall not thank them, if 
they do not at the same tiipQ give themselves the trouble to 
exhibit the characters of the poets, and to articulate the form 
of things. The vainest of all plans of instruction are probably 
the school sGhemes sketclied out for whole countries and pro- 
vinces, and especially those which a school-board in pleno agrees 
upon, without previously hearing the wishes of the individuals, 
testing the strength and weakness of each one, searching into^ 
their private relationships one with another, and preparing its 
deliberations accordingly. A good school government needs 
more than a little knowledge of men and politics. For it must 
unite many men, of whom each pair might fairly be described 
aa a pair of rivals, if only from zeal for knowledge, in such a 
way that they may work together sincerely to bring their whole 
influence to bear on the scholars. Everything from all sides 
must ^ used to minimise the touchy points of this rivalry as 
well as to raise the better spirit in these men- -expressly in 
these individuals — and to indicate to ea ch one a beneficent ac- 
tivity snited to him (how much is denied to a learned man if 
he is not^ permitted to pursue what he Hkea), so that at last the 
general desire for the proper cultivnting effect of each subject 
of instruction shall inspire them all. What does a plan of 
instruction for a whole' land know of all this ? Such a plan, 
designed without consideration for the individuals who have 
to carry it out in the various districts, does- all that it can if 
it avoids rough collisions with the course of studies and with, 
the existing spirit of the inhabitants. Therefore it can never 
perform much. I confess I feel no real satisfaction, when 
States apply themselves to educational matters in such a way, 
as il to them,. Of siuih — to their government and watchfulness — 
it were possible to entrust what aJone can. be obtained by .the 
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strenaons efforts of tHe talent, the ffutHf nlnesSy tHe ixidii8tr7, 
the genius, the yirtuosoship of individaals, what is created bj 
the free activity of those individuals, and is capable of being 
spread bj their example. Here it only remains for the govern- 
ment to remove obstacles, to smooth the waj, to provide oppor- 
tnnitieSy and to give enconragement, which is still however a 
great and very estimable service to hamanity.^ 



CHAPTER VL 



BBSn^T or IHSTSCTCnOV. 



A TiiCHia has no greater happiness than the freqnent know- 
ledge of noble natures, which open and manifest to him nn* 
reservedly the wealth of youthful susceptibility. His own 
mind will be kept open, and his efforts unencumbered thereby,, 
and he is convinced he possesses, in the idea of the cultivation 
of human beings, the true model for his own work. He is 
untouched by the impressions of want of appreciation which 
mutually put both teacher and pupil out of tune, when the one 
imposes what the other does not wish. He is not misled into 
turning instruction into play, nor on the other hand designedly 
into work ; he sees before him a serious business, and tries to 
forward it with gentle but steady hand. He burdens the 
catalogue of the lessons but little with his polyhistory (in 
which everything would be considered bat the pupiPs interest 
in the subject) ; he has enough to do in caring that the many- 
sidedness of the teaching shall not be less than the capacity 
which comes out to Kim. For it is no light .thing to lastingly 
eaXiify and^ ^ the untroubled yo uthful minST 

Filling the minct^this it is, which before all other more 
detailed purposes ought to be the general result of instruction. 
Cultivated humanity continually needs, in its artificial oondi- 
tipn, art; after_oomfort8 are acquired, treasures accumulated, 

*• For f nrtber details on ibis sabjesi, see Ueber EiiUhung wUer l^entlicher 
Mitwirkwig, iSiO. 
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after nat ure is n o longer employed from necessity, ener^^y n^nst 
be yiven something to i3o ; it mnst not be allowed to be idle. 
The Is^y rich man's life has aroosed the anger of observera in 
all times. ^ Cmoify the flesh ; or back into the woods." Snch 
speeches will oyer be made anew by humanity against itself, 
if it does not learn to prevent the excrescences which , rank as 
ngly, are wont to spring from culture. Impulse must exhaust 
itself in mental efEorts ; then the mischief is avoided. 

In the hope, then, that there will be no lack of quantity in the 
instruction treated of np to this point, either in breadth or 
strong^, we will examine the ^a^y of the condition of mind 
prepared by it. 

I. 

JAfe and School, 

Non McholcB $ed vf ^ f^^*^^^^4ffn ^ TYm wise proverb would 
be somewhat clearer if we knew what it meant by school and 
what by life. 

Perhaps the following short version throws light on it — not 
for ostentation^ hut for use \ Thus rendered, it is a wise economic 
rule, as suitable for the purchase of furniture as of knowledge. 

But life does not merely consist of the use of sundry means 
to various ends. Snch a life would be open to the sus- 
picion of having smothered manifold interest under a few 
desires. This is certainly not the result of the instruction 
we have in view. And we identify more utility with life, 
just as little as we identify ostentation with the school. 
Our version then of this proverb is not applicable. Without 

1 This saying comes from Seneca, though in another form At the end 
of his Uurd letter to Lueilins,^ beneoa expresses his opinion thai men 
waste th eir sagacity on useless things, and in so doing are made stadents, not 
l|oodmeQ ; wisdom in a siiiipler'matter, axid a good mind does not need so 
ixiiiohjcholarsbip: He thotight, therefore, that men strive after knowledge, 
nc^'that they niay b. come better, bat that they may dazzle their felluw 
creatures with it, and he concludes with the sentence : ** QQemadmodain 
omninm rerum mc literamm qaoqoe intemperantia laboramas ; no»t vita 
$ed sehola diseimui,** i.e. we suffer in knowledge as in all else from want of 
proportion ; we Uam not for Zi/e, but for the eehnoL The school proposition 
Lad to be chiuiiged into its contrary nnn eehola eed vita ditceadtim, — we 
ibust leaxu not for the sohool, bat for Ui».—AniHerkung von Curl JRickter. 
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enterinf? into length j amendments of the ezegeeiSy let ne niher 
onrselres try to explain the relationship between school amd life, 
nndistnrbed if in doing so we again meet the contradiction 
** non scholsB, 9ed Tite." 

We shall oertainlj comprehend life most easOj, if we ask 
ourselves, how will the known parts of interest probablj oon- 
Unue to Uoe on wUh us in future jears. 

Empiricism proper — mereobserration — finds no end as it seeks 
none; it delights innoTeltj of which each daj brings its own 
snpplj. Whatever the daj brings, part of it always belongs 
to sympathy, for the well-being of men and states is ever 
changing. Thus observation and sympathy are the movements 
by which we make every moment of time our own — through 
fohieh toe properly live. When their pulse beats ftuntly, leisure 
becomes a burden ; the bolder spirits then open the door of 
time and seek eternity. 

Speculation and taste are not made for the eurreni of life, for 
change. Change does not put systems only to shame. Evexy 
individual also, when once his views and taste are formed, gives 
them up unwillingly, and cannot indeed give them up entirely. 
OnPprinciples are too. much a work of .effort and of years, to 
be .easily remoulded when once formed. 

They are the anchor of reflection and penonaliiyi ohserva^ 
tion on the contrary, and with it sympathy, gives itself up to 
ever new eoneentrations. 

Doubtless he who has se en and felt m uch, has already reached 
with time a certain atmoephere which is beyond the storm of 
the passions. The jnew is trivial compared with that already 
felt. But this atmosphere is not rest, not maetertf^ it is only a 
less yielding mobility. 

With those of the world's better ones, who are less accustomed 
to thought, religion almost entirely guides the rudder of life ; it 
takes the place at once of speculation and of taste. J tt- require 
religion for mental rest^ but the activities of the mind subject 
tEbse who have culture for it to a double discipline, i^e* of 
theoretical and practical judgment. 

Observation which would endlessly collect and lose one thing 
in another, and finally itself in all — Sympathy which in the 
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fervour of its cIaitds would penetrate activity everywliere, and 
in 80 doing be exposed to deathly chills — both of these, tpeeu-^ 
latvm is fitted to keep moderate and ' cool because it quits 
change to rise into being — yet still more, because looking back 
from the immaterial, it defines and limits the general possibility 
of the material, and again nniting itself with experience warns 
those who do not reflect on space and time and the whole vast 
coarse of forces, against all hastiness, over-estimation, exag- 
gerated hopes and fears, against all mistakes and petty clever- 
ness. 

To worthily employ the devebped power which, throngh the 
accnmulation of knowledge, waits within the bounds of reflec- 
tion till its gaide appears, Taste ^ has its niodels and its ideas. 
The proper, the beantif ol, the moral, the right, in one word, 
thai which in its perfect $tate pleases after perfect contemplation — 
to show this wonld be the happy work of the purely reflective 
life, if previous effort were not necessary to remove the unpleas- 
ing, the burdensome accumulations which lie heaped up all 
around, where nnreflecting men have acted from impulse. 
Taste is strict, and retracts nothing. Life must be ruled 
according to the laws of Taste, or it sinks under its reproaches. 

To completely teach how life is determined by its two rulers. 
Speculation and Taste, we mast search for a system of philosophy^ 
the keystone of instruction. 

Melancholy is it, to witness how our philosophy up to the 
present time, has so often confounded the opposite and com- 
pletely independent nature of the two — has misused taste in the 
name of speculation, or speculation in the name of taste; 
melancholy to see how it has oppressed through both the spirit 
of observation and sympathy, and so injured life itself ; melan- 
choly to see the convulsive struggles under which youths, often 
of ability, swaying hither and thither unprepared between the 
nniversal and the ego, of which one is too broad, and both are 
too deep, despairing and almost lost, glory in the acquired 
insight, that everything is nothing. Nothing is more shocking 

^ In the following, the term Taste is used in the vider aense, as in the 
JEstfutie HevslatUm 0/ the World. 
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to the feeling of tbe teacher, than the carelessness by which the 
resnlt of careful instruction is so often thrown into the whirl- 
pool of the age's speculatiye adventures, and exposed to its 
doubtful consequences. Useless laments over it here are not 
for me, still the science of education must point out the dan- 
gerous spot.^ 

The course of the human race cerfcainlj requires, that those 
who are fit should venture themselves in order to seek the 
anchor of reflection, and must seek until thev find it. 

It is possible, that individuals in the obscure simplicitj of 
Nature can live on for themselves happilj enough. Where the 
waves of life do not run high, it does not need much power to 
keep oneself afloat. 

But we in the midst of a system of civilised States, with 
interest for humanity and society, are driven through this 
interest to search for a unity of thought, which may form the 
meeting-place of the qeneeroX reflection gathered from the in- 
numerable eoncentrations, in which the many dissipate them- 
selves. Solon's old reproof to the Athenians, "Individuals 
have understanding, but combined they have none," points to 
a need of humanity from time immemorial — ^namely the sources 
of a common understanding. 

All concentrations should be gathered together, co-ordinated^ 
in refle ction, and the ever new^ life should ever create the echonl anew. 
This does really take place in periods when there are intellec- 
tual men, who understand how to take care of the fruits of life. 
We do not complain that till now diverse schools have been 
created, we remember rather the short periods and small powers 
which have hitherto been devoted to them. 

Let us now translate more truly than before the term 
"school," and give to the noble word its true signification: 
Mchool^ is leisure^ and leisure is the common property of specula- 
tion, taste and religion. Life is a participation of the sympa- 

^ Note by Herhart. — Mnre may be required from me. If any one wishes 
to call me to aooonnt, I most refer him provisionally to the snpplement of 
my tr atise, D« Pioioniei $ysumatU fitndamento. 

* NoU bft JUvUer, — This is a reference to the double meaning of the Greek 
word oxoM (leisure, and later, sohool). . Aziatotie in his Ethiet, insisu 
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^etio observeirin tHe alternations of external action and endniv' 
ance. The hard proverb whioh seems to make change the object 
of leisure, and refieclion into a meaju for concentrations, is not 
inexorable, and permits ns to move hither and thither from one 
to the other, and to use the transition from doing and enduring 
to leisure, and again from leisure to doing and enduring^ as the 
b reath ing of the human mind, as the need and as the charao- 
teristio of health. 

So much for the kind of mental condition which many-sided 
interest endeavours to prepare, as far as the knowledge of the 
age allows. The joy of life is combined in it, with ihe elevation 
of soul which knows how to part from Ufe. 

IL 

Olance ai ihe end of the educational period of Yowth. 

Just at that period when natural activity has reached its 
highest tension, and is most at the service of the extension of 
interest, the particular points come more prominently into 
view, fastened upon which, the mental vision contracts itself 
more and mote. These points themselves do not interest us, 
but only their general results. 

Every human being has to act, and the youth dreams of his 
actions. So he does also of the means and ways, hindrances and 
dangers — of those certainly, be they great or small, which hang 
together with his actions. That which is useful and harmful 
thus becomes interesting to him, and that indifferent which 
does not touch this sphere. Human beings, objects, and know- 
ledge are sifted. The realities of life rise, learning sinks. 
The old languages die, the dead ones give place to the living. 
Taste and enquiry seek the heights of the age, that they may 
be at home with contemporaries. Instead of sympathy, love 
arises, and the good wishes for society seek a vocation. Now 
come well-wishers, and enviers, and double dealers ; the young 
man must watch, be considerate, win, circumvent, dazzle, 

BtroDgly on the vnlae of leisure as an indispennable condition of eontem- 
platiun (tfewpfa), the hij^esi activity of ma n. Doubiless Uerbart had this 
passago in Uts mind. 
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fngbten, flatter ; and with so xnany interests, many-sidedness is 
amply provided for. 

It is but natural that the teacher shonld witness this im- 
poverishment of spirit with sorrow. It wonld however, be a 
canse of shame to the friend of education, if his serions purpose 
could ever have been to prevent this impoverishment by pre- 
existing poverty. 

The evil will not be so great as this, and a well-grounc(ed, 
genuine, many-sided interest, cultivated by a persevering and 
forcible instruction, will withstand the contraction — will itself 
give its vote on the plan of Ufe, itself choose and reject ways 
and means, open out prospects, win friends, put the envious 
to shame ; it will »tep forfk in action through the mere mani- 
festation of a sterling personality, and beyond this also, through 
the wealth of so many capacities which, if necessary, could soon 
become attainments. Crude impulses will thereby be brought 
back into bounds, through which they can break no more. 

On the direction which this development takes, depends 
who the future man will be. At this point, what the man 
fTiUt, and mlU not^ separates itself, and then the estimate he 
forme of himself is expressed. The inward code of honour be- 
comes determined. Intercourse becomes defined, and out of 
close connection with persons whose esteem he desires to win, 
proceeds a kind of obligation to deserve it. Here all influences 
come into play. What the youth till now has learned, thonght, 
practised, is instrumental in pointing out to him his place 
among men, and in himself, and thus all blends and becomes 
one. What he wishes, loves, acknowledges, despises, disposes 
itself in due order, while conjointly determining his views and 
plan of life. The consequences of this continue, running straight 
on through life. He who allows himself to be urged into a 
career of public activity will hardly put much of his own mind 
into his business ; the favourite amusement separates itself from 
duty to the detriment of both. He whose path is marked out 
by egoism, looks henceforth on men and things in the inverse 
relation of their distance to himself. Whateveif is conceded 
to sympathy in the choice of a future career, and whatever con- 
sideration is vouchsafed to the care of indiyidual cultivation. 
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is secured to tHem both, though not necessarilj in actual practice, 
yet in the will, the personality, provided the youth has learned 
to withstand i^firtniL y^^ ^^rpp$e. 

We see here the result of instruction in contact with the 
result of the formation of character. It will be tolerably clear, 
that with the gix>wth of genuine many-sided instruction, the 
adjustment of character is duly provided for. Its yirmueM, 
decision, and invulnerability is, however, something entirely dif- 
ferent. 

To explain these to ourselves as satisfactorily as is possible, 
without the definite presupposition of psychology and practical 
philosophy, we must first go back to a development of concepts 
similar to those with which the present book commenced. 



THIRD BOOK. 
MORAL STRENGTH OF OHARAOTER. 



CHAPTER L 

WHAT 18 TO BB dNDBBSTOOD BT CHABAOTBB P 

Ih the foregoing we considered the will as the seat of cbaracter, 
naturally not the changeable wishes and moods of_ the will, 
bnt its nn if ormi ty and firmness, that whereby it is deUrminately 
this and^o other. That kind of the determination we called 
character — that which a man tnUs cu com pared with that which he 
•wUltnot, 

In sach a comparison the form of each thing is determined. 
It is removed from an indeterminate, larger sphere ; it is per- 
ceived throngh di&rentiation. Accordingly character is the 
embodiment of the will. It can only be comprehended in the 
contrast between that which it pnrposeSt and that which it 
excludes. 

In the negative part of character we have to distinguish the 
deficient will from the denying will. A deficient will, which 
however may develop, would belong to the indeterminate facul- 
ties of man. Only what is already excluded thereby as incon- 
sistent with the rare positive will, is quite as characteristic as 
express not- willing. Yet the latter serves to strengthen. 

We observe human nature in order to know what we have 

in it, to fix it as an object. A man himself feels the same need. 

In order to be conceived, he must be conceivable. This leads us 

to a remarkable distinction. 

too 
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L 
Objective and Subjective Parts of Character, 

It 18 an old complaint that man lias often, as it were^ two 
sonls. 

He observes himself, wonld understand himself, would please 
and guide himse lf. But, preyions to this observation, while 
immersed in things and externals, he has a will,^ and often very 
marked features of character. These are the objective with 
which the contemplating subjective either agrees or disagrees 
bj means of a new will, created in an entirely different con- 
dition of mind and soul (Gemiithslage). 

In case of disagreement, which of the two wills determines 
the character ? It is quite clear, that that, which combined 
would have strengthened it, now chafes and disintegrates it ; 
that the better claims on us, if they only prevent a fall into the 
distinctly bad, can but preserve at best a salutary absence of 
character. 

If one of the two parts of the character be weak, the earlier 
determination of the one. can then effect much over the other. 
This we find corroborated in many wild but uncorrupted youths 
who very soon acquire considerable moral strength through 
the influence of an old friend or of healthful literature. It is 
less happily confirmed in those cases where by much early 
moral teaching and quickening — even of the purest kind — an 
endeavour is made to anticipate all the perverse traits of 
character which burst out from within. For although this 
influence acts powerfully, still it cannot ensure that in the long 
course of the approaching period of education, hidden impulses 
will not shoot up here and there amongst the good teaching, 
and thus at times cause strange anomalies. Nevertheless, if 
moral teaching is to act directly on human nature, there is 
nothing left for it but to turn to the subjective of the person- 



^ Herbart in his Umri$$ pSdngogiieher Vorlaungen definefl the Obj^otive 
p^rt of eharaoter ma that part of the will, which the indi^itinal finds aJready 
fxintent, wl>en he begins to obeerre himself; and the Subjective part, as the 
new will whioh arises in and witii this self-observatiou. 
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alitj, in order that this may test itself with the objective basis, 
and see what it can accomplish. 

On the other hand, snch a method is not suitable for educa- 
tion. The ordinary and natural phenomenon — that men invent 
the maxims ^ for their inclinations afterwards, in order to enjoy 
the convenience of an inward prescriptive right to do as they 
like, must direct education to devote its chief attention to the 
objective part of the character, which forms and raises itself 
slowly enough under its observation and influence. If this 
first is in order , results may then be hoped for from the regula- 
ting power of good moral teaching. There will still remain 
to the subjective to give the sanction, the final settlement and 
refinement of the morally formed character, which it will, 
howeveri easily accomplish. 

n. 

Memory cf the WtU.^ Choice. 

Frinciple. Conflict. 

There is an endowment tending to stability of character, 
which is noticeable in some instances quite early, and which 
I know not better how to express than by the term — Memory 

Pf t h e W il l 

I avoid here all psychological development of the phenomena, 
stamped with the names of memory, power of recollection, etc., 
as if they presupposed a particular activity or even power of 
the mind. I am astonished, meanwhile, that a parallel has not 
been more carefully drawn between the constancy of our con- 
ceptions, and the constanc y of willing which goes to make up 
the chief basis of the objecSve part of character. 

So much is certain, that a man whose willdoes not> like ideas 
held in thememory, spontaneously re-appe ar as the same as 
often as the occasion recurs — a man who is obliged~^to carry 

1 Maxim, in Herbart's technology, is a opll6pti7e.|enn for .a nnin1»er of 
Judgments passed on similar eases, whicSTare snbsequentlv rejudged (6mr. 
tMIt), aocr Ibrmed Vy th'^ sot of rejadgment into a praotioal prindpls of 
oondaet. 

' bee translatorB' Inteodaotion, page Sa. 
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himself back by refleotion to his former resolation — will have 
great trouble in bnilding np his charaoter. And it is because 
na tural c onstancy of will is not often found in children, that 
discipl ine has so much to do. 

We here point out onlj the condition of this constancy, 
namely, a uniform will and adequate sarrey of the sphere of 
the presentations out of which the will proceeds. Whoever 
has not, in the very beginning, co-ordinated the considerations 
•which lie at the founda tion of will, and does n ot further con* 
ti nue to co-ordinate them, must certamly always be of unstable 
c hara cter ; and upon this the environment has much influence. 

That wh ich is wil led with constancy — ^whether the object 
of will be purposed or ezclude9^^^^coinslitutes the basis of the 
objective in character. But this l)asi8 is nuu\ifold, and every- 
thing is not willed with equal firmness and strength. The 
degrees of firmness are determined by cAotea. Choice is j^rs- 
ference and refedian. For him who carries this outoonsisteh'tly, 
e adi thing h as a limited value, and nothing except the highest 
ca n fill th e mind with illimitable endeavour. The inclinations 
have a firm cbnstruction, and it is through the various quanti- 
tative relationships in this construction that characters differ- 
entiate themselves; otherwise men have on the whole much 
the same inclinations. It is clear, moreover, that this estimate 
can only be made according to the individual standpoint. But 
it must be made, that the character may donsolidate itself. We 
must know how dear our wishes cost us. The trivial most 
separate itself — ^must fall to the grbimd before the greater, the 
more important. 

When there is memory of the will, choice will decide by 
itself. The weight of the wishes will involuntarily place them 
in their relative order. Without any theoretical consideration 
(for only by initiative choice can the connected motives receive 
further practical importance) the ma n becomes c onscious of what 
he pr efers, and what he will rather sacrifice, what he dislikes, 
more a nd what less ; he experiences it in himself. A changeable 
mmd, however, never ob tains her e in pe rfect experience. 

When the mind, as intelligence, approaches and considers 
itself and the objects of its willing, it is then a question how 
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pure the sabjectiTe of the peraonalitj oaa keep itself from the 
objeotive. A eincere taste will p ass jud gment on the self as 
impartiallj as on a stranger; the sabjeotiye part of the 
character at least will be moi*allj pore, and remain so, in spite 
of all want of harmony with the objectiYe. Bat the man who 
contemplates himself, generally seeks oitfy to express himself; 
and here, where character specially is being spoken of, we can 
leare ont of consideration how far this self-expression may pos- 
sibly deviate from the normal moral standard. 

The endeaYonr to comprehend oneself acts directly as an 
endearonr to strengthen oneself, for the firmer elements are 
thereby brought out still more in consdonsness beyond the less 
firm. A man easily arriyes thereby at fAmeJnn^t.of.jinitjLJEith 
himself. This gives rise to a feeling of happiness, which is 
powerful enough to make itself master of the inner monitor. 
Thus the most prominent featares of the objective raise them- 
selves into principles in the subjective of the character, and 
the ruling inclinations are thus legalized. 

But ^toB self-contemp la tion by which principles are de- 
veloped/penorms yet another service for inner stability. An 
indivxdaal can only comprehend himself together with his 
qyivironment. a nd his, inclinations o nly with their objects . If 
there be some power of theoretic thought, there also attaches 
to the principles the consideration of the variability of the 
circumstances, according to which their use must be decided. 

Man learns to determine himself • accor ding to motives; he 
learns to listen to reasons, that is to say, he learns io mihtwn^e the 
subo rdinate principles wh ich time provides^ to his adopte d ma in 
principles, on each occasion, and only then to put in action the 
decisions thus formed. I call this quality of the character/orog o f 
mofips, which mast be <^r^tlyboand up witibifini^^ principle. 

But the objective of the personality can never be wholly 
and fully englosed in the principles. Each personality is, and 
remains a chameleon, and as a consequence every character 
will often be_found in a state of inward conflict. In such 
conflict the strength of the man shines forth, and perhaps his 
virtue ; but there is danger to mental, and i)i the end, to bodily 
health also. On this account there is reason for wishing the 
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straggle at an end. Bat a spnrions morality, which teaches 
that man shoold not struggle, has no power to root out such 
struggles ; amelioration of them most he looked for from the 
preventive measores of education. 



CHAPTBE n. 

OV THI VOnOH OF MOBALITT. 

Thb preceding remarks relating to ' character were a specifica- 
tion of psychological phenomena. But every one who thought- 
fully considers the word moroZtiy will acknowledge it is not 
satis&ctory merely to have fxny kind of character. 

It is taken for granted, then, that certain claims lie at the 
basis of morality as against any given character — claims which 
cannot be compelled to resign their rights by the opposition 
which in fact awaits them, although they do not possess an 
intrinsic power to accomplish anything. And these claims have 
nothing in common with the real, the natural, even with that 
which if in any sense, but come to them as somethings totally 
strange, and come in contact with them only to judge them. 
And a jud^ng power does not engag e in strife with the object 
npon w hich it pronounces sentence. 

But a character which does not submit to a first judgment 
may thereby draw upon itself a new one. The disapproval in 
this judgment may ultimately become unbearable to men, and 
thus the resolution may possibly at last be formed to obey these 
claims as commands* Every one knows that all men feel them- 
selves impelled in this direction, and that they are wont, more 
or less, to move thither.^ 

But does any one know at once how to reproduce in one 
sentence what the first judgment truly aflSrms P The doctrines 
of law and morality are not alike, although each speaks in the 
name of all. 

I drew certain conclusions from this in my treatise On i\» 
JBHhetio Revelation of the Worlds which really, however, have 
a meaning only for those who are able to emerge, at least for a 

1 JBitheiiKhM DarMUmig dsr Welt, p. 65. 
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moment, from tbe contradiction of attempting- to force defini- 
tiona oat of their own opinions, into the objectiYe and generallj 
obligatory concept of mpralitj. 

No one will expect that the science of education will antici- 
pate the explanations and confirmations which can be given bj 
practical philosophj alone. For this reason therefore, I can 
onlj here ask the acceptance of an faistqrical knowledge of some 
modes of 'presentation, which are nnavoidablj interwoyen with 
the exposition of mj principles of edacation. 

i. 

The Positive and Negative Sidee cf Morality. 
■ HowBTer much hnmilitj there maj be in morality, the virtue 
shown in its exercise is 'called by every one^ei^lA, by no one 
tpeahnesi. 

Nevertheless, the exercise of morality would only be weak- 
ness if it were merely compliance with claims from without. 

Do we not rather say to ourselves concerning those claims— 
we ourselves pronounce against ourselves in that we judge our 
character and demand obedience f This is the contemplative 
Subject in us, which has raised itself for the time being over the 
mere self-expression of the inner state. 

Both sides of morality, the positive and negative, lie here in 
close proximity. The act of judging itself is positive, but the 
tenor of the judgment is negative for the character, which as 
shown based on the objectivity of the personality, is not in 
harmony with its claims. And the negativing judgment trans- 
forms itself into a real elevation and self-sacrifice, so far as the 
personality determines to obey. It then accepts as a categori- 
dftl imperative what in itself was a simple judgment* 
. It was certainly a mistake to begin ethics scientifically with 
this categorical imperative. The purely positive must here take 
precedence, and many things be unfolded in their reUtion and 
sequence which Kant had not thoroughly thought out. But they 
who forget themselves so far as to desire the release of mankind 
from the categorical imperative, make a still graver mistake.^ 

^ See note 1, p. 107. 
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IL 

Moral. 

Judgment. Warmtli. 

Deciaion. Self-restratni. 

A moral feeling is i^Bcognized and indeed found at an early 
-age in children. Practical reason too is spoken of, indicating 
that the original expression of the moral is not to he left to 
a changeable obscnre feeling, nor to an activity and emotion 
of the mind (Gtemnth) ; on the contrary, the very natural 
demand is made that expressions of such authority should be 
sober authoritative declarations, wherein the object, as well as 
the judgment given concerning it, shall be quite plainly and 
emphatically expressed. In giving over on such good grounds 
to reason the expression of the first fundamental determinations 
of morality, we do not notice, however, that we are delivered 
' into the hands of a theoretical artist, who, carried away by 
logic and metaphysics, defines the moral law by virtue of its 
universality, and makes freedom the source of goodness.^ 
This theoretical artist (reason) will rather summon the whole 
transcendental philosophy to explain the possibility of the 
moral consciousness, than lead us in a single point of our moral 
feeling to the dear reflection, that we know and feel how to 
separate from extraneous matters what we really choose and 
reject, when we use the expressions of moral approval and dis* 
approval. Perhaps a prepossession in favour of the term taste 
(Geschmack) will not be so very difficult to win from those of 
my contemporaries who, notwithstanding this mistake, have 
become conscious meanwhile, that a moral decision is in itself 
neither tkfeeUng nor a theoretical truths especially when I assure 
them that what I call moral taste has nothing in common with 
the fashionable talk of the present day, and moreover is just as 
far from confusing the good with the beautiful after the manner 
of the Stoic maxim — m imj&vov ayoBov rh koXov.^ 

* Transistors* Introdaotion, p. 25. 

t «. Only the beautifal is good.*' The ebief ethienl principle of the Stoies 
was to obey Nature. AooordiMg to them, the n*taral is the appropriate, and 
the appropriate in its oompletion is the good. 
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By whatever name, however, moral judgment xnaj be called^ 
a sober, clear, firm, and determinate judgment most in any 
case form the foundation of the moral in man, unless in the 
place of moral warmth, a hastj impulsiveness or a morbid crav* 
ing be put, both of which consider the good as an object of 
desire, and of which the one is as useless as the other for the 
purpose of timely and judicious activity. The individual finds 
in himself many occasions for moral judgment w hich ma st b^ 
met face to f^ honestly and courageously. Only oat of the 
number and. variety of tiiese occasions, of which sach an in* 
exhaustible supply is offered in the family, in general inter- 
course, and in all which falls within the sphere of synthetical 
and analytical education — only out of this wealth, which is 
moreover capable of an ordered and impressive representation, 
and if I may be allowed a bold expression, of a poetical com- 
sposition — ^in short, only out of the esthetic power of the moral 
view, can the pure non-sensual emotion (which can be com- 
bined with coarage and wisdom) proceed, whereby character 
is strengthened to trae morality. 

For the conceptions of the good and right must indeed come 
to an agreement in the objective of the character with the 
further conceptions of taste and of wisdom, and by the sheer 
force of their clearness take that precedence in the general 
choice, which is due to them before all other emotions of desire. 
But they must also pass out into the subjective of the chaiv 
acter ; they must express themselves as principles. The moral 
determination, however, which introdaces the negative side of 
morality, is, it is true, always liable to be disobeyed, and is 
consequently exposed to depression, since it is very rare that 
a human natare fiAds itself again wholly dominated by that 
determination. Nevertheless, the depression will not overthrow 
the determination, if enduring warmth b e present, and if educa- 
tion has been caref al not to engraft moral teaching on fleeting 
emotions. 

Self-observation, must however be added to determination 
as a stibsumption to the main principles. In this, much depends 
on aright compr ehension of one's own individuality; he who 

[ges himself wrongly is in danger of disintegration. Every- 
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thing else too, whioli belongs to the maHmty of charac ter 
generalljy mnst be made dejpendent npon the motiv e power of 
the moral principles, and exercise a reflex influence npon their 
nse. The indi^idnal mnst contemplate his whole position in 
the world from a moral point of view ; he mnst tell himself 
how his highest interest can be favoured or harmed by circum. 
stances, fie mnst reinforce the practical vfew with the 
theoretical ; he mnst act accordingly. I indicated this in 
another place by the expression — ^pragmatical composition of 
the moral order of life.' 

Self-constraint forms the conclusion. The man learns 
thereby who he is, and whatever weaknesses have betrayed 
themselves here, their origin mnst be tracked and sought out 
through all the depths of the individuality. 



CHAPTER m. 

nr WEIT WAT DOBS XOBAL OHABAOTIB BKVBII. ITSKLF. 

Thi conceptions hitherto developed are entirely formal ; the 
point now is ip find for them the real — ^to determine to whcU 
the moral character is decided, trhereby and Vfherefore it shows 
its firmness. 



Character ae rtding the Deeiree and in the eervice of the Ideat, 
Moral decision^ clearly Ites between that which it determines,- 
and that by which it suffers itself to be determinedT nSeslre — 
«.6., all that which belongs to the so-called lower appetitive 
faculty — will be bounded, arranged,.and firmly held in the scale 
once chosen ; from that on the contrary which the involuntary 
judgment cannot help marking in an unqua li fied mann er with 
apprpyiJ j^r disapprovsl,_the will takes law, the principle of 
order, and the objects; of its endeavours.' That which was' 
marked with involuntary approbation, 1 call a practical idea.^ . 

^ A£9thetiik4 Danultui»0^ psge 68. * TraxulAtora' Introdaetion, p. 45. 

* &,M ttauttUton* Introdaetion, page SfiS. 
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If we would therefore see the formal ooaoeptions of oharacter 
and of moral oharacter realised, we mast search for the chief 
parts of that which is determinahle in the lower appetitive 
faonltj, as well as of that which falls within the province of 
determining ideas, in order to become acquainted with the 
matter, and the forming nature of moral character. 

n. 

Thai which it Determinable. The Determining Ideat. 

What we would suffer. Bectitude. 

,, „' „ have. Ooodness. 

,, „ M do* Inner freedom. 

The 'lower apx>etitive faculty is based upon the feelings of 
desire and disUke. A man of character bears the dislikes in 
parti the residue he fends off ; he knows what he will suffer andT 
what he will not suffer; he ha s expelle d the restlessness of 
impatience. His desires he has also curbed— the desire attached 



to things which he wishes to own in order to be sure of them, 
as well as those which appertain to personal activity and 
productiveness in emplojment. The ideas I take from practical 
philosophy. Out of the series which it offers me, I pass over one 
which is merely formal, that of Perfection ; two others ^ which 
are strictly separated there, I combine in one expression— 
Bectitude. I cannot give here either the reasons why, or thd 
specific differences of the ideas themselves; for the pnrposes 
of the general science of education, the known nikmes will be 
easily, rightly, and suflSciently understood. But should this 
part of the science be carried out in detail, this license must 
be given up. 



CHAPTBB IV. 

THB VATTTBIL OOUBSS OF FOBMATIOH OF CnABiOTVB. 

Whiv certain movements which we wodld guide have already 
begun to take place before our eyes, it may be taken for granted, 

- ■ ■ ■ - 

* The ideas of Bight CReebi) snd Equity (Billigkeit) are here oombined in 
Ihe'tariuBeohtliolikeit (Beotiiade), <.e. ouniormit/ to a moral standard* 
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as a primary rale of wisdom, that we must first try and 
anderstand the change began, before we interfere in oar own 
way. 

It forced itself on onr notice, that we coold not treat of 
instraction withont making a connecting reference to those 
constant teachers of men — experience and intercoarse. Here, 
where we ha^e to state the means of discipline for the forma- 
tion of character, we are still more forcibly impressed with the 
necessity for a preliminary enquiry into the coarse asaally 
taken by natnres left to themselves in the gradaal formation of 
their character. For we know that men formed from any bat 
the very softest clay, do not wait for the character which the 
teacher wishes to give them. How often in this respect are 
labonr and anxiety thrown away, in the effort to prodace what 
is self-formed, and in the end mast be taken, when completed, 
as it is fonnd. 



AonoH u ihe Frlnci^e of Character. 

The elements of character and its seat when existent have- 
been already shown. The wiU is its seat; the kind of the 
decisi on of the will, determines the species of the character. 

The qnestion what the character will be, will therefore be 
answered when we show how the will arrives at decision. 
' Let OS first enquire, what would a will be without decision P 

Scarcely a will at all — an emotion without determination, a 
mere self-inclination to an object, withont the assumption that 
it wUl be reached — call it what you like, either a desire or a lust. 

3^hoever says then-^I wiU^ has already conquered for him- 
self the future in thought. He already sees himself achieving, 
possessing, enjoying. 

Show him that he cannot^ he will then desist, for he under, 
stands you. Perhaps, however, the desire will remain and 
rage violently, or make covert attempts. There is again a 
new volition in these attempts, not now directed towards the 
object^ but towards the movements which are made with the 
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oomcionsness of mastexy over them, and with the hope that 
bj meanB of their skilfol oombination the object will be 
attained. The oommander-in-chief doiireM to conquer. Thei'o- 
fore he wills the mancBayres of his troops. He would not 
will these if be were not acquainted with the power of bis 
commands. But a desire may exist in some individual (tbis 
example is from Jacobi), a desire to will to dance, as a Yestris 
can will to danceu Desire so to will maj be present in many, 
and doubtless the -education of the master began with the 
desire, jet his act of yolition could certainly not hasten the 
gradual accomplishment by one single step, but at the most 
follow at its heels. 

J Action therefore g enera tes the will out of desire . . 
^ But capacity and opportunity are necessary to action. 

From tbis point we can survey the elements collected, which 
are necessary for the formation of character. 

It is obvious that man's activity depends in the first instance 
on the circle of his diesires. The desires, however, are partly 
sensual, and partly spring from, intellectual interests. 

The indiyidufd (Mkpacitdes come secondly, together with the 
external opportunities and impediments. Their influence is 
the more complicated in proportion as the means required for a 
certain object are greater, ax^d the more numerous the activities 
are, which can be furthered or hindered from;without and within. 
Before all things we must take into consideration in this, 
that th e greater part of an educated man's activity only takes 
p lace inwar dly, and that we chiefly learn our ability from 
Jnward experiences. The primary essential from which char- 
acter receives its bent, depends on the direction in which we 
do, or do not, possess the motive and pliancy to gui de ou r 
thoughts. For it depends upon which kind of external 
activity in all its complications the imagination succeeds in 
picturing with vivid clearness. The great man acted long 
before^ in^ thought— he Jell himself acting, he saw himself 
advancing — ^before the j^emoZ act, the fac-simile of the 
internal, became visible. A few passing attempts in per^ 
formance proving in reality nothing, suffice to change a 
flattering: faith into confidence, that he will be able to realise 
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in aoty wbat lie sees with inward cleaiiiess. In order to create 
a firm volition, this conrage supplies the place of the act. 

Unhappy are they who are wanting in power when thej 
wSii something great. The path of desfcrnction is the course 
of edncation reversed. Dejection which becomes habitual is 
consumption of the character. 

IL 
Influence of the Circle of Thought on Oharader. 

Ignoti nuUa cupido ! — ^The circle of thought contains the store 
of that which by d eg rees can mount by the steps of interest 
to desire , and then by means of action to volition. Further, it 
contains the store upon which all the workings of prudence are 
founded — in it are the knowledge and care, without which man 
cannot pur sue Li s aims through means. The whole inner acti- 
viiy, indeed, has its abode in the circle of thought. Here is 
found ^e mitiative life, the p rima l energy ; here all must cir- 
culate easily and freely, every thing" must' Be in its place ready 
to be found and used at any moment ; nothing most lie in the 
way, and nothing like a heavy load impede useful activity. 
Clearness, association, system and method must rule here. 
Conraee will then l>e sustained by the certainty of the inner 
performance, a nd rightly so, for the external impediments which 
unexpectedly appear to the foresight of a careful intelligence, 
can terrify him but little, who knows that, with altered circum* 
stances, he can at once evolve new plans. 

If this inner assnrance of a sufficiently yet readily armed in- 
telligence coexists with a mere egoistic interest, the character 
is soon determined, and certainly spoiled. Everything therefore 
that appertains to sympathy must be cultivated up to the level 
of demand and action.* 

I£, on the contrary, all the intellectual interests are awake 
and alive to these claims, it will easily happen that the means 
wiU not be sufficient for the many aims ; the excessive activity 
does not attain much, possibly suffers depression ; and the char- 

m • 

^ Demand and action, or ForiUrn und Hand€lH» See page 180. 
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acter will remain stunted. These oases are rare, and assistance 
is not diffioalt. 

If inner assnrance and the intelleotaal interests are wanting, 
if the store of thought be meagre, then the gronnd lies empty 
for the animal desires ; something of an abortion, which looks 
like the caricature of a character, will be at last the outcome of 
this also. 

The limits of the circle of thought are the limits for the 
character , although not the limits of the character. For the 
whole circle of thought is not hj anj means realised in action. 
Nevertheless, the residue left to itself in the depths of the mind 
(Gtemuth) is important for the tender parts of character. Cir- 
cumstances can excite it; therefore instruction cannot bj^ any 
means afford to neglect what it caimot perfectly carry out. It 
oan at least help to determine the sensitiveness ; it can increase 
and improTesusceptibility for fnture^impressions. 

Thus far we have treated of the objectiye part of character. 
If false opinions, a9 imperfect presuppositions upon which it 
builds, are pernicious to it (the objective), all prejudices are far 
more damaging to the subjectiye — to the self-criticism and self- 
approval — w hich, as the first principle, holds ^t to wharis 
2^'ght, permissible, becoming, judicious. We scarcely know one 
great character whom we do not see entangle d in his own ^re- 
jndices. Doing violence to them means attacking the principles 
at their roots; it means sowing dissension between the s ub* 
jective and objective; it means robbing a man of his unit y 
wit h himself, an d s etting him a t di scord with him self. Those 
who adhere to old prejudices have truly good reason no t to 
give the mselves to new fancies ; and, on the other hand, no 
greater sacri fice can be made for the truth, than by the ao- 
knowledgm e nt of errors o n wh ich a personality supported itse lf. 
Such a sacrifice deserves gr eat res pect, but at the same .time 
co mmis eration. 

Whoever will continue for himself the reflections here beg^n^ 
in which we may not wander too far, will with difficulty a.void 
the firm conviction, that in the culture of the circle of thought 
the main part, of education lies.^ But let him then compare 

^ Tiaoslaton* Xntroduotion, p. 87. 
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the ordinary 80I100I rabbish and the circle of thon^ht whicli 
is to be expected from it. Let him consider if it be wise to 
treat instmction again and again as a presentation of memo- 
randa, and to lea^e to discipline alone the task of making men 
of those who bear the hnman form. Many, prematurely wearied 
wifch these considerations, will sarely throw themselyes upon 
the indolent bed of freedom, even if not on that of fate. To 
snch I have 'here absolately nothing to say. And if the bed 
of thorns npon which they throw themselves does not compel 
them to start np, then their peace will not be easily disturbed 
by mei*e dispatation, 

m. 

Jn/{ti«nc0 of TwmJb Dispoiition (Anlage) upon CkaraeUr. 

Innate dis posit ion and^ opportunity are the powers which 
concar with the desires when they issue a s activit y. But 
before we consider them more closely, a remark may be offered 
in connection with the preceding, concerning the educational 
importance of the object of our further search. The fac ulties 
(Anlagen) develop UiemselYes^s^^ they do not ripen till 
manhood ; and not till then does the proper opportunity for 
extern al action come, by which the inner activity first receives 
its proper tension. As, however, it is action which forms the 
c harac ter, only that which struggles inwardly towards action 
is essentially existent in the early years — the liquid substance, 
as it were, out of which the character will hereafter crystallize 
itself only too quickly. Jast ^nrhen the character thus finds and 
takes permanent form, consequently at the beginning of man- 
hood upon entrance into the world, the important question is 
loAo^ dispositions and tc^^o^oppqrtuiiities concur with the pre- 
▼ionsly a ccumul ated desires ? But education u thenfinished^ its 
time passed hy^ the rec eptivity for it eashausted, and its work, we 
must acknowledge, is partly left to chancej against which only 
a perfectly balanced cultivation of the subjectiye and objective 
in the personality~oSer8 some degree of si^ety. For that very 
reason, almost thejvhole of the Jn tended formation of character 
consist s in the effecc ou the circle of thought, which the man 
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brings with him into the period wheh the world is all before 
him, and ripe bodily powers are at his service, although that 
effect inflaences bat on|3 factor of the character. 

In regard, however, to the innate disposition, the most im- 
portant difference does not consist, extraordinary cases excepted, 
in that to which the man shows inclination and facility, bat 
rather in a formal peculiarity which varies in degrees with 
individuals — namely, whether the mind (Gemuthslage) can 
c hange i ts attitude wit h ease or difficulty . The slow- minded, 
provided they are clear-minded also, possess the most excellent 
innate disposition (Aulage), only they need very cai-eful in- 
struction. The quick-minded are easier to teach, indeed they 
help themselves to what they seek; bat they re quire disci- 
pline eve n beyond the period of education, and are therefore 
exposed to chance, and hardly ever attain to so solid a person, 
ality as the former. 

It is clear, then, that the primary requisite of character — 
memory of the wilP — stands in closest connection with the 
d egp:'ee of the mind's m obility. No kinds of men ar e more want- 
ing in character than those who, according to their moods, look 
at the same thing now as black, now as white ; or those who, 
to advance with the times, change their opinion according to 
^hion. Similar ^volousness is found in children, who ask 
one question after another without waiting for an answer, and 
have every day new g^mes and playfellows ; in youths, again, 
who learn a new instrnmeni every, month^j^nd begin one la n- 
guage after another. Finally, this trait is found in young men, 
who listen to-day to half a dozen lecturers, to-morrow study by 
themselves, and the next day set out on their travels. These 
last are beyond discipline ; the former it may still help ; those^ 
however, are most worth education, who cling to the known, and 
are disinclined for the new, merely as new; who keep cool 
towards everything wh ich me rely da zzles by its brilliancy, and 
live in their own world, hold, pursue, caltivate their own 
objects, a re difficult to more from their track, and often appear 
stobbom and^iupid without being either one or the other; 

^ TnuisUton* Introduotion, p. 88. 
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-who at first tolerate a teaolier nnwillinglj, meet Hm coldly, 
and do not in the slightest degree ingratiate themselves with 
him. These indiyidaals wh o most need education, who, when 
left to themselves ,^ stick to one spot^ who are condemned through 
their tenacity to a certain one-sidedness, and may even be 
inclined to tiie moral perversity of family pride, of tribal or 
caste spirit — ^it is in these that it is worth while to aronse 
interest of all kinds, who in their healthy wiU, after it is once 
won, afford education a sound footing.^ For them the teacher 
may indeed hope they will loyally guard the purity and recti- 
tude ^ their well-trained minds, when at last the final and most 
important steps in the formation of character are taken under 
conditions, not prepared by a g^ding discipline, but brought 
about by the finctuations of a stormy world. No one I hope 
will fear that such strong natures would oppose too strong a 
resistance to the plia nt power of education. This will certainly 
be the case, if we meet them first om yimthg^ and do not find 
many points of contact with them ; but a hey who is stronger 
than a sound instruction, a consistently carried out goyemment 
and a wise discipline, — such a boy is a monster. 

The difference in the dispositions (Anlagen), which deter- 
inines what the individual compasses with greater or less 
facility, must certainly be taken into consideration. For what 
is successful will be willingly undertaken and often repeated ; 
and if it cannot become an aim^ it can at least serve as a means. 
It works consequently as a force to forward other aims, and to 
strengthen the bent of the mind in that direction. Neverthe- 
less that ¥rgh~c[egree of success of~ individual iEtctivities, which 
characterises a special genius, is in no way favourable to the 
formation of character. For genius depends too much on vary- 
in g moods to permit of m emory of jthe will ; it is not at its own 
command. The moods of the artist do not constitute character. 
Besides, an artist's occupations lie always in far too remote a 
comer of human life and creation, to permit of the whole man 



^ This it one of the many instanoes of genendiMtions made by Herbart 
irom his ezperienoe with his Svias papils. In this esse he genttraiises Iruiu 
his fftfouite pnpilt Karl Yen Steiger. 
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rnling himself therefrom. Tea, eyen in the whole realm of the 
scienoes there is no single one which is capahle bj itself alone 
of carrying its devotee along the stream of life. 

Only a universal genins, if snch were possible, is to be desired. 
With special abnormities which Natare has allowed in the dis- 
position, edaoation ought never to make common cause, or the 
human being becomes disintegrated. Und er the name of mod est 
exq u isite gifts may be c ultivated in spare hou rs, and 



it may be seen to what point they can attain. Whether he 
ventures to choose his vocatinn accordingly is the individual's 
affair ; the teacher may be at the same time adviser, but educa- 
tion does not work for the vocation in life. 

The basis of all disposition i s physical health . Sic kly na tures 
feel themselves d ependent, robust ones dare to wiU. Therefore 
the care of health i s ess entially a pa rt of the formation of char- 
acter, though without belonging to the science of education, 
where even the first principles for that care are wantiug. 

IV. 
If^uenoe cf the Mode of Life on Character. 

The bad influence which an unsettled mode of life exercises 
on character, has been so repeatedly pointed out by teachers as 
well as others, that it only remains for me to wish they may be 
believed. I hope the most necessary precaution of excluding 
children from their elders' amusements will not be rebuked as 
pedantry, bat, on the contrary, the evident benefit may be 
recognized which is rendered to children by those parents who 
carefally provide through their household arrangements for 
the strict regularity of daily life. 

But I must not forget, that this regularity is sometimes so 
monotonously arranged, is so painfully strict, that the hampered 
energy of youth tries to get free play, and thus, even if the evil 
remain the smallest possible, the formation of character is at 
last diverted from the path of premeditated guidance, and is 
prompted to seek its own road. For it is all over with g^d- 
ance, as soon as the pupil says to himself he wills other than 
his teacher. 
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We ought, in direct opposition to this, to try and give free 
play ta joathfal energy. Doubtless this can only be done 
well when the desires have been carefally gnided from the 
beginmngy and can be done best when these arise out of an 
evenly balanced interest. Obyioosly, however, t he form ation 
of oluurftfiter-. attains certainty j>f result, jnst m .propprtiQn as 
it is q nickened and tr ained i n the perio d of education. And 
this, according to the preceding, is only possible by making 
youths, even boys, active agents early. Those who grow up 
merely passive, as obedient children, have no character when 
they are released from supervision. They give themselves up 
to their hidden longings and to circumstances, now when no 
one has any longer power over them, or when any power, 
which can still perhaps be exercised, affects them in but a 
crooked manner, and must either drive them ofE at a tangent or 
crush them altogether. Unfortunately, every one can relate 
sad experiences enough of this kind. 

One hears much of the value of a liard&ining mode of life for 
the young.' I leave the question of physical hardening to stand 
upon its merits. I am, however, convinced that the proper Kard» 
ening principle for man, who is not merely corporesl, will not 
be found until we leam how to arrange a mode of life for the 
young, whereby they can pursue, according to their own and 
indeed, their rtghi mind, what in their pwn eyes is a seriotu 
activity. A certain publicity of life would contribute in no 
small degree to this. Bot the public activities customary up 
till now will not bear criticism ; for in most cases they lack 
the first requisite of an activity which forms character. They 
do not proceed from the youth's own mind ; they are not the 
acU through which tJie inufard daire determines itself' cls will. Con- 
sider our examinations through all school classes, from the 
lowest up to the disputations for the doctor's degree. Add, if 
you like, the speeches and the theatrical exercises by which 
young people are sometimes mbde forward and smart. The art 
of appearance may gain by all this ; bot the future man, whom 
you guided through such exercises, will perhaps one day search 
in himself painfully, as vainly, for that power of self-manifesta- 
tion and self-control on which character is based. 
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-Jt-rr ^ — L 

If I am aaked what better ezercieee oaa be recommended in 
the place of these, I acknowledge that I have no reply. I do 
not believe that in onr present world any important general 
arrangements can be made to enable the jonng to exercise acti- 
vity snitably ; bnt so mnch the more do I believe it is the dnty 
of inivMwile to nse all the advantages their position commands, 
that they may answer to the needs of those belonging to them. 
I believe that in consideration of this, fathers who allow their 
sons to take part betimes in family concerns will have done 
their character a service. For the rest, all this points back to 
the preceding principle, that the chief seat of the cn lti vation 
o f character is the cnl tnre o f the circle of jhaugh i. For, firstly, 

TH0 8S ciKK OT BE AL LOWM ) TO ACT ACCOBDnrQ TO THSIB OWH MPT DS 

WHO j^vB Iro BiQHT^BSiRM TO g sy jjf .iO Tffl H ; they wonld only 
in so doing progress in badness, and wisdom in snch cases con^ 
sists mnch more in restraint. Secondly, if the circle of thought 
has been s o perfectl y cultivated, that ajjim teste entirely rules 
a cUon in the fmaginaj iont then an xiety f or the formation of 
character in the mi dst of life is almost at an end, for the indi- 
vidual, left to himself ^ will so choose opportunities for exte rnal 
action, or so use those which force t hemselves upon him, that 
the right will only become strengthened within his heart 



If^uencei tphieh espeeiaUy affect the Moral Features of Oharacter. 

Action throughout generates will from desire. It does so in 
the objective of the character, where it is most noticeable, that 
only when the individual's own action gives him either the 
indirect assurance, or the direct notion of his own power, does 
a confident " I wil l " result. It does so in the subjective, 
where the individual who not merely talk s of pri ncijg les, but 
really Eai themTmetes out his decision over himself according 
to hi s opin i on of fiims Sf, and^tBiTlatter again according to his 
inward experiences. Consequently, that which seems too lofty 
f or m en, which they believe themselves incapable d ibiamGiin- 
ing, is i^lc^ted only too g-^neraUy by men of firm character to 
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the region of pions wishes. Tioo geDerally, I saj, for thej ought 
not to judge of all by themselyes. Finallj, it is so in that part 
of mor ality where the trae wQX resides, whioh, however, is only 
the moral resolution and self-restraint which exercises a con- 
trolli ng yet purifying influence over the coarse desires, so that 
strength o f character, based on moral judgment and warmth, 
may be won and retained. Here also self-control is at first 
only an attempt ; it must succeed, must make its power felt in 
i nward exp edience, for, through this action alone, comes tbat 
energetic moral willing which gives the individual inward free- 
dom. Whatever, therefore, assists self-control, tends to quicken 
and str engt hen i^esolution. It is here that discipline has a great 
and noble task._ 

But the pure poniive of morality, of wbich a man's innermost 
depth must be full, tf resolution is to be kept saf e from humili- 
ation, if_the noble feeling that virtue is free, is to be anything 
more t han a brief ecstasy — thisj^rimar^ psuft of morality, which, 
CLS moral, is the opposite of arbitrariness, and which, as the 
basis of TJrtug^ is a purely volitionlese force, a force solely of 
the naked judgment, to which the desires bend amazed, even 
before resolution has made them feel its doubtful power — this 
belongs entirely to the circle of thought , it depends wholly 
upon what forms this circle. No one grows up amongst men 
"without perceiving with his mental eye something of the peculiar 
flssthetic value of the various relations of will, which develop 
everywhere ; bnt how diverse is the intension and sense of these 
perceptions, how varied the clearness of the distinctions,- and 
the effect on the whole character. As means to a certain clear- 
ness and analysis, and to an encydopsdic acquaintance with the 
whole range of the elements of morality and with their most 
general motives in life, instruction of the better sort has for 
some time past provided a number of minor scenes, in which, 
with greatcnr or less success, a story is represented at its supreme - 
moment, which must commend itself to the moral consideration 
of the child's attention by the charm of its interest. The service 
our teachers have rendered thereby far exceeds, in my opinion, 
any deficiencies there may have been in the elementary repre- 
sentations. We have, moreover, a selection from a great num- 
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ber; and the Campe OMldren^$ Libra/ry^ alone can snpply xnanj 
Terj valaable oontribntions for a f atnre choice collection. Bat 
for morality, mere acquaintance with its elements is very little I 
It refnaim little, even if a whole conrse of exercises in moral 
acnteness, jes^ even if a catechism of practical reason be added.' 
Clearness of judgment, however, does not constitnte its weight. 
How far removed is clear insight in moments of consoions re- 
flection from the feeling, which gives warning in the storm of 
passion that the personality is endangered. Moral st^ngth, 
as is well known, is more often separated from moral sabtlety 
than united with it. 

Great moral energy is the re sult of broad views , and of 
i|^ole unbroke n ma ss es of thought. He who has long ke pt 
J)efore his eyes one and the same moral tmth with its vivid 
contrasts, in its m a nifold reflection s in_the ebb_i^d flow of 
its w orkings, in t he main relations of life, in the f amily and 
the fatherland — he who has been engrossed in friendship, 
engrossed in religion, but yet without finding himself dis- 
appointed later on, and changing his views — or finally he who 
then with unbiassed mind comes in contact with a novel ' 
striking phenotaenon of social disorder which reveals interest- 
ing characters suffering deeply — each an one we see step forth 
with heroic mind ; we see him jgive help wit h thoroughne ss ; 
we see him incautiously destroy ; we see him persevering or 
desisting according as the w hole jgersonality, or only the 
surface, is penetrated by the impelling principle, according as 
the entire Beflection or only a stray Oonceniration rouses him 
into action. To attempt to replace the masses of thonght active 
there, by a collection of manjM£gila teA"moral points of contact 
is folly. Novels and dramas must be morally written to be 
pTeasing to the right-feeling reader, bat no particular effi cacy 
can be expected from isolated exaltations upon which a sure 

^ Ounpe'i LittU Children*$ Library appeared between 1779-1805, and 
oontaios fables, moral tales, stories of anoient aud modem times, and de* 
soriptions of foreign oonniries and peoples. Its 6ont«uts are at the present 
time mnch read and appreciated by children. 

* ]n his letters on the- Fref dom of the Will, Herb^^rt remarks, ** Tesn 
enough haye passed awaj sinoe Kant published his fragment of a moral oate- 
ehism, but no edooatio^al miracle has happened.*' . 
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reac tion follows. Their only nse in edncation is aa means 
of moral onlinre in those nnhappj cases where knowledge of 
those moral elements mnst be acquired in later jears,^ which 
onght to have been supplied in the earliest reading, jes, even 
in the earliest conyersations of the mother with her child.* 
The same applies to f reqnent moral exhortations and sermons, 
indeed even to individual religious services themselves, in so 
far as the primal ideas of religion have not sunk earlj into 
the depth of the mind. He who will exhort the pupil, must 
do so in such a way that gradually a permanent serious 
relationship may be built up between him and the boy, which, 
together with all its issues, borne upon the young man's moral 
sense as upon a floating foundation, will create an inde- 
structible feeling of good or ill beyond and above all niisgiving. 
Suppose, then, there is really something £preat and deeply 
affecting in the life, the surroundings, and the destiny of a 
young man, which does not offend his moral sense, but warms 
and inspires ; as soon aa a single definite object presents itself 
to which his soul clings, he will take as it were a sort of one- 
sided bent, and confound the right and good generally with 
some special mode of its manifestation. A partiality, for ex- 
ample, will be developed resting upon weighty reasons, attract-, 
ing him beforehand to many widely diverse men and principles, 
and alienating him from others. Or a species of religious cul- 
ture will clothe him as it were in a uniform garb, so that the 
partisan of a sect, rather than the pure human being, will be 
' at once seen in him. Every predilection will similarly colour 
his mind. Certain demands of right and morality will be 
burnt as it were for ever into his whole being, but will by 
their sharpness have destroyed in him the manifold budding 
of pure nature. Clear concentration (Vertiefung) in the new 
which may offer itself, will be lost amidst the fixed reflection 
(Besinnung) over previously formed convictions. 



^ tlot% &y HerbarL — ^I assame as a matter of oonrse the most oarefnl 
eelection from worke of this class (moral). 

* The immioeut danger in such moral readings, etc., is that only what 
Berbart culls formal morelity will be gained. For his definition of the 
term, see note, p. 06. 
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. We seem bere to be entangled in a oontradiotion. We^ 
reqqjre » jaiye tranqnil b ody of tbongbt as a. moral power in 
man, and yet if we would ohoose amongst all snob tbat conld 
possibly present tbemselves for tbe purpose, we should reject 
eacb witb the objection tbat it gives ns materialised and 
sbrivelled up, what we require pure and entire. We want a 
power stronger tban tbe idea, and yet pure as tbe idea. Bat 
bow can tbe idea be replaced by^ ^ .fyol power, wbicb is not 
so metbp ig indiyida^ly sometbing limited and limiting P 

I believe all cultured men of our day ifee l tbis diffi culty. I 
do not mention it bere in order to resolve it Were tbat in my 
power it would bare been done long ago. We bave already 
spoken of tbe connection between manifold concentrations and 
simple reflection, or if you will between culture and inward 
life in relation to true many»s idedn ess. Tbe entire arrange- 
ment of tbe circle of tbongbt baa been slcetcbed in outline^a 
circle of thought which absorbs into itself whatever can affect 
tbe mind with a one-sided power, — which t ak es in, and where 
pecessary brings nearer to sympathy, all tbat is required to^ 
spread out a w ide and^cbntinubifs plane of thou ght for sncbt 
a broad survey as, rising oin[tseir~to universality, will unite 
punty of. idea with the force of experience. 

Unless on isolated part of our comprehensions is to come 
forward in the name of morality, and rule everywhere as ite 
plenipotentiary, the powers whose task it is to realise the 
ideal must indeed find a place in every part of our employment 
with human affairs. If the warm heart is te clasp a vast 
serene object, one not partial or limited and yet thoroughly 
real, then all the generations of men, past, present^ and n^^*e8t 
to us in the future, must be made accessible as a conjoined 
whole to a continnons study — a study which will exercise the 
moral judgment and stimulate religious interest, witho nt 
starving- or even repressing the other sastbetic faculties or the 
powers of. observation and speculation. In this acceptation 
I have in another place named *' The sBsthetic revelation ^ of 

^ We use ** refalation " in the itiioily etjmologioal Benae of the word, 
namaljr,.as an «• onf eiling ** to othart of Sumeihiog previously unknown to 
them. 
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the world as the chief work of education," aod my reaeone 
for K> doing were dedaced from the concept of morality. 

Those among my contemporaries, who are free from the 
error of taking i<2eu as sach, for powers which are f onnded in 
ahsolnte freedom — and he who is not free from it should talk 
of anything rather than education — ^may perhaps at first reply, 
that I treat of things as new, which to them for a long time 
past ha^e been self-understood. " What," they woald say to 
me, " are onr entire efforts for the spread of the humanities, 
but solicitude that the individual in contemplating himself, 
his race, and its whole relation to the rest of the world, may 
directly become conscious of the feeling at once warming and 
inspiring of which the formulo of ethics are but the short 
expression ? Long," it would be said, ^ have poetry and 
history and the philosophy of history recognised it as their 
Vocation to effect with their united power this esthetic and 
at the same time moral revelation of t?ie world! Transcen- 
dental philosophy alone," they would continue, " might disturb 
past remedy the progress of these beneficent efforts, might in/ 
unhappy conjunction with political fraud give new pretexts 
and power of speech to Tiolence and frivolity, the discord of 
which would sound above all beside, till even dnll ears would 
feel disquiet and silence be commanded from all sides.^ Then, 
however, all that is necessary is to take np again the threads 
already begun, and as all innovations only harm the progress 
of a work rightly started, we desire simply united labour, not 
new educational schemes." 

• Joint work with such men is in fact only practicable con- 
ditionally on the fact being clearly recognized, that by the 
mere exhibition of historical, philosophical and poetical repre- 
sentations (supposing that these representations can in all 
respects bear historical,* philosophical and poetical criticism), 
nothing more is gained than an oecaaional glance from the 
pauers hij. It must also be recognized on the other hand that 
education has to do with a long, serious and deeply impressive 

^ The context shows tbat the tesohing, sot of Kant, but of Fiohte and 
his diso.plas, is referred to here under the tenn Transoendentsl Pbilosopby. 

Q 
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method cf employment^ wliiok places in the oenire of tbe mind 
a weighty and int erconnect^ (and also articniated) ^ body of 
knowledge, reflections, and opinions, having snch inflnence and 
such points of contact with eyerything added to it by the flow 
of time, that nothing can pass by it nnnoticed, no new thought 
establish itself, which. has not first adjusted its.difPerences 
with what ha8jB|[one before. For the rest, as regards Transcen- 
dental Philosophy, it has certainly not shown its henejieent 
if^uenee^ though it has indeed its iuperior power^ and we do 
not wish to conceal from ourselves that the cessation of its 
prejudicial influence can only be looked for in two ways— 
either by a general relaxation of our studies, or by those studies 
working themselves out completely and amending their own 
&ults. What I would yet further add to the principles of 
instruction, already laid down, towards a more exact deter- 
mination of the conception of the world, which I wish prepared 
for by education, can only be accomplished by a philosophy, 
which certainly must be termed transcendental rather than 
popular, although, in the series of the newest systems of our 
time, it finds nothing to which it can attach itself. 

One more important educational point remains, which must 
here be noticed. We know that moral warmth once won is 
easily chilled by the course of events, and by knowledge of the 
iirorld. Worthy teachers havetherefore experienced the neces- 
sity of a special preparation for entrance into the world, in 
which they assume the well-brought-up youth will meet with 
many quite unexpected phenomena, and be very often obliged, 
with trouble and pain, to retire into himself out of his casto- 
mary natural and a&ble openness and trust. The basis of 
this* presumption is not so much that the youth will be rash, as 
that the good training itself will have kept everything at a 
distance which could have shocked his moral sense. Early 

^ NoU 5y fi€rknt.^Tha eipiMiion artieuUUed hodyi^ Memi oontradiotory. 
Bat tba proof <d a pexf eok initrnoiion is 'azmotly ibis — that the torn of 
knowledge and oonoepts whieh it has raised bj oleamesi, aisooiation, igrt- 
tem, and method t o Uie highert lapplenees of thoog ht, ii at the same time 
capable as a mass of interest of impelling tbe will with the ntmoet energy, 
by Tjrtne of the eo mp lete in ter-penetration of all its parts. Beoaase tuis 
is wanSng, enlfire u 16 oICenTEe'grafe of '*-— — - ' 
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knowledge of men — it will hare none of it ! In mj ejes an 
educational weakness betrays itself here. However extreme 
the necessity may be that a yonth should never become familiar 
with the bad, protection of moral feeling need not be carried 
so far (at least not continued so long) as to make youths 
amazed at men as they are. Bad company is certainly infec- 
tious, and almost as mnoh so is a pleasing lingering of the 
imagination on attractive representations of the bad. But to 
have known men in early life, in all their many varieties, 
ensures an early , exercise of moral judgment, as well as a 
valuable security against dangerous surprises. And vivid 
representations of those that were^ give doubtless the readiest 
preparation for the observation of those that are, only the past 
must be sufficiently illuminated, so that its men may appear 
men like ourselves, and not beings of another species. It will 
be seen to what I refer.. Here I break off, hoping that in 
treating of a system of education I shall be easily forgiven if 
I introduce, in the place where the title only announces the 
no/tiraZ ooune of the formation of ehairaoter^ such educational 
remarks as suggest themselves. 



CHAPTER V. 

]>ISCI?LIK1. 

Fbox Discipline (Zncht), from drawing (Ziehen), the term 
education (Erziehung) is derived ; the chief part thus of edu- 
cation in conformity with the name, is usually assigned to that 
which I only now begin to take into consideration towards the 
end of my treatise. 

Education proper is usually contrasted with instruction ; I 
have contrasted it with the government of children. Why this 
deviation P 

The concept of instruction has one conspicuous mark which 
will afford the simplest starting-point for our course. In 
instruction there is always a ihird something with which 
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teabher and pupil are at the aame time ooonpiecL In eyerj 
other function of edacation, on the contrary, the pupil is 
immediately in the teacher's mind, aa the being npon whotn 
he has to work, and who must maintain a passire attitade 
towards him. Thns what canses the teacher's labour — on the 
one hand the knowledge to be imparted, on the other the 
restless, boj — supplies the basis of division between instmc? 
tion and edacation proper. Government then must certainly 
itself hide nnnoticed within this edacation proper, for it cannot 
sarely be considered to belong to instraotion. And thus what 
is intended to keep order, inevitably becomes the principle of 
jgfreat (Iworder in the sphere of edacation. 

A somewhat closer consideration of the aim of edacation 
reveals the fact, that the motive of oar whole attitade towards 
children is not entirely consideration for them onhf — for ihe 
improvement of their mental condiHon. We restrain them that 
they may not be tronblesome ; we protect becaase we love 
them, and this love is meant primarily for the living being in 
whom the parents find their joy ; and then after all thie comes 
a volantary solicitade for the right development of a fatare 
reasonable being. Now since this last-mentioned solicitade 
doabUess implies for itself a special sphere of activity, (quite 
distinct from all that belongs to the care and protection of 
the animal being, to accastoming it to the oonditions under 
which it will be allowed to continue to live in society, for the 
child's will must be cultured for the one, and for the other it 
must be bent until culture take the place of bending) let 
iis hope there will be no hesitation in abandoning at last the 
detrimental confusion of discipline with government. We must 
remember, that when all goes well, government, which is at 
first in the ascendance, must disappear sooner than discipline ; 
we should learn to feel that it will be most prejudicial to 
discipline when the teacher, as so often happens, becomes so 
accustomed to goyeming, that he cannot understand why this 
same act which sexyed him well with little children continually 
fails of its effect with elder ones. He then fancies it is only 
necessaxy to govern the more advanced pupil in a cleverer 
manner; finally, seeing he mistook the whole nature of his 
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task, lie aoonsoB tbe yonng man of ingratitude, and perseveres 
in his owtL perrersitj, till he has prodaoed a strained relation- 
ship which continues intolerable and irremediable dnring the 
whole* future. A similar thoagh lesser evil arises, when dis- 
cipline (which in its turn must cease before instruction) is 
continued beyond the proper time; an error which is only 
pardonable, when a very reserved nature conceals the signs 
by which the moment of \\S legitimate cessation may be 
recognized. \ 

It will be easy now to define the concept of discipline. It 
has in common with the government of children the property 
that it works directly on the mind, with instruction ; that its 
aim is culture. We must only be careful not to confound it 
with government when both use the same measures. In the 
mo»U of use there are finer distinctions, which I will determine 
in. their order. 



B^iUkivm of Diietpline to Formation of Character. 

Direct action on the youthf ol mind with a view to form, is 
discipline. It appears then there is a possibility of forming by 
merely acting on the feelings without reference to the circle of 
thought. It might indeed appear to be so, if we were wont to 
give to concepts logically put together out of properties, the 
credit of reality, without further search. 

But it will appear quite otherwise if we interrogate ex- 
perience. At least, whoever has noticed into what an abyss of 
pain and mj^ortune a human being may fall, yes even remain 
in it for long periods, and yet, after the time of trouble iiss 
passed, rise up again apparently almost unchanged the same 
person, with the same aims and opinion, even the same manner 
— whoever we say has noticed this, will hardly expect much 
from that swaying of the emotions,-by which mothers especially 
so often believe they are edacating their children.^ Besides, 



> Herbart ttnlargei on this pzinoiple in the Aph. swr PSdagogik, bk. 11, 
p.475, whAie he Majd, '*Kafer ongiift the toaoher to hop«aujlhiDg from 
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when we see what degrees of paternal strictness a robust youth 
will endure, and remain nntonohed, what inoentires are wasted 
on weak natures withont making them stronger, how temporary 
is the whole reaction which follows the action, we may well 
advise the educator not to prepare for himself false relations, 
which are usually the only residue of mere discipline ! 

To me all these experiences .are but confirmations of an 
'extremely simple psychological conyiction, namely, that all 
feelings are but passing modifications of the existing presenta- 
tions, and then when the modifying catise ceases, the circle of 
thought must return by itself to its old equilibrium. The only 
result I should expect from mere stimulation of the emotions, 
would be a fatal blunting of the finer feelings, the place of 
which would be taken by an arti^cial knowing sensibility which 
in the course of years would but foster pretence with IeJI its 
troublesome offshoots. 

The case is indeed entirely differenti when the eirele of 
thovghi receives addi tiane ae^ pppartuniiy o f ere, or when en» 



deavours pass toto. action and thereby become will. These con- 
ditions must be taken into account in order to interpret expe- 
rience correctly ! 

Aft this point, we can judge what discipline may be to 
education. All changes of feeling the pupil mast suffer, are 
only necessary transitions to determinations of the circle of 
thoDght, or of character. And thus the relation of discipline 
to formation of character is twofold — indirect and direct. It 
partly helps to make that instruction possible, which will 
influence the subsequent formation of the character of the 
future independent man, is partly a means even nipw to create, 
or not to create, through action or inaction, as Ae case may 
be^ a beginning of character.^ It is impossible to instruct an 

mere agitation. It would be a ibisfortune were a wild ■dhoolboy, ohastized 
one hoar for hie pranki, not to be up to similar ones the next — a miif ortune 
if his will were so weak and waTering. For then OTerytbing aeoomplished 
t^ednoation wonld yield in the same eeBjmtamet to external droamstances 
and their impressions. Obstinaoy is to be welcomed, for it can be bent. It 
is only selfl snncss and xnaleyolenoe whiph should not be tolerated." 

> '* We disconminate between direct and indirect disoipline. The latter is 
the more important, since it works on the drole of thought, predisposing 
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ungoTemable boj, and the boyish tricks lie plays are to be 
taken in a certain way as indications of his fntnre personality, 
though, as every one knows, with considerable limitations* 
An nnmly boy acts mostly from fleeting fancies ; dbnbtTess 
he learns thereby what he can do, bnt the first element neces- 
sary to ^"x. the will is here wanting— na^firm, deeply- rooted 
desire. Only where this forms the basis, do boyish tricks 
help to determine character. The fini relation of discipline 
to the formation of character is thos the more important — 
that) namely, which clears the way for snch instmction as 
wiU penetrate the thonghts, interests, and desires. Still the 
second onght hot to be neglected, least of all in subjects 
who are less mobile and act with firmer purpose. The con- 
cept of discipline formulated in the beginning is, taken merely 
in itself, completely empty. The mere intention to form 
cannot enter into, or directly act on the mind in snch a way 
as to become a power really able to form. Those who by 
means of snch a» mnipiy diMcipline show their good intentitmM^ 
work, they know not how, on gentle natures through thd 
spectacle they themselves present; their tender, anxious, nzgent 
manner gives the observant boy the idea of the great import- 
ance of the thing, which an otherwise honoured person has so 
much at heart ! Snch teachers then need only be careful not 
to mar this spectacle in other ways, not to stifle respect by 
passion or pettiness, or, even a worse thing, lay themselves 
open to the criticism,, of ten as true as it is sharp, of the child. 
Thus they will be able to accomplish much for impressionable 
natures, without however being for that reason safe from com- 
mitting greater errors with less willing ones. 



tbat eirelo to adopt ofitain inter^stot imd thereby eo-operatmg in the 
determination of oharaoter.*'— 4pA. Mur Pddagogik, bk. 11, p. 477. 
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n. 

If eoMiret of IKfctpKna. 

Discipline oooasions feelings or prevents tbem. Those it 
occasions are either feelings of inclination (Lnst) or disinclina- 
tion (IJnlnst).^ Those it prevents are avoided either through 
removal of the object which can excite them, or in snch a 
way that the object is treated indifferentlj— either tolerated 
or dispensed with. 

In the. case where an object is avoided, whether it be that 
the object is kept out of thB sphere of the pnpil, or the pnpil 
ont of that of the pbject, the pnpil experiences as a mle 
absolutely nothing; he at least does not fed this measure 
direcily. 

' IndiflPerent sufferance we term HabUuaHtm ; indifferent re» 
linquishment of that to which we are habituated takes place 
through disuse. 

Inclination is caused by incitement Not exactly that every 
incitement is felt as attractive, but discipline awakens every 
inclination for the sake of a result ; its object is to call out 
activity in the pupil, and to this extent it tneitei. 
\ Disinclination is produced by eonetraint^ which in so far as 
any sort of rebellion, even if inward only, be opposed to it, is 
eompuUion, 

A definite act of incitement or of constraint^ which is motived 
4)y a definite cause given by the pupil, nnd which will be looked 
upon as an answer thereto, we term reuHtrd or puniehment. 

In considering constraint, compulsion, punishment, some 
finer differences require notice, primarily on account of the 
measures of government^ which here seem to be merged in 
those of discipline. 

When government has once had recourse to constraints, it 
intends only to be felt as power. Assuming then from the 
preceding, that according to the determination of the aims of 
government, the cases where government must be exercised can 

^ That is inclination bordoxiDg on plesiiire, and diiinelination bosditriag 
on pain. 
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also be recognised, the following mle is yalid, namely, that in 
these cases qonstraint mnst be nsed in snch a manner, that it 
employs nothing bnt what is necessary for the accomplishment of 
its aim; the educator mnst be oool; concise and dry, and appefir 
to have forgotten all as soon as the matter is oyer. Some im- 
portant conclusions regarding the degrees of punishment follow 
from a comparison of the house with the State. Principles are 
wanting here,^ bnt what I assume I will try to explain as briefly 
as possible. There is a distinction between offences jmt 9t^ and 
ofEences against the police of the house. Offences par m, where 
an eyil intention becomes deed (io/iM*) and where damage 
ensues through carelessness, where carefulness was understood 
as a matter of course (partly culpcL^y may be punished, without 
questioning whether there was knowledge of previously given 
regulations. The degree of culpability in this has then to be 
taked into consideration; qonvmmeni only takes into account 
the results of actions, later on^we^Ztna must look to unexecuted 
ifUerUioni. Where an intention ought to exist, and does not, as 
in cases of carelessness, the punishment is usually milder, pro- 
portionally milder the less it can be proved that the intention 
might have been expected. The house police must be made 
known and kept in remembrance by regulations. Its punish- 
ments may be severer according to the relative importance of 
the matter, but here especially the teacher must guard against 
intermingling with snch punishments anything of that personal 
influence acting on the mind, which ought to remain in reserve 
for measures of discipline alone. The gradation of punishment 
is most difficult even for the State, it is stUl more so in the 
house, where everything is contracted into so small a compass. 
But all depends mainly on the tone of the goyemment ; through 



^ Diseipline often does everything in the hands pf intelligent parents. 
Ditdpline-olten spoils everything in pnblio iostitntions. Whyf With the 
former it represents orders with the latter arbUrarine49, Apk, Mur 
Fddagogik, hk. 11, p. 479. 

' * By eulna penal justice nnderstands every aet of oommission or omission 
whioh is ODJeetively unlawful or -sabjeotively impotable ; by doUu, efery act 
intentionally done with the oonsdonsness of onlawf olness. It is obvious 
dn^ implies genuine malevolence of will, ctUpa only weakness of will; 
therefors the former is mooh more punishable than the latter. 
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this the boj must feel he has to act and will be; treated, not as 
a papil, but. as a human being in sooietj ; throngh this he mnst 
be prepared for fntnre sooimI life. To this extent a definite 
government of children is at the same time a part of instmo- 
tion.^ 

Entirely different is the tone of discipline — not short and 
sharp, bu t continnons, persevering, slowly penet rating, and only 
ceasing by degrees. For discipline is to be lAi as a farming 
principle. What is felt, certainly does not cbnstitnte the 
essence of its fencing power ; but it cannot conceal the purpose 
of forming. And even if it conld, it mnst present that purpose, 
merely to be endnrable* Who would not resist, or at least 
inwardly resent| treatment under which cheerfulness so often 
suffers, and out of which a constant feeling of dependence arises, 
were no sort of strengthening jindjftleyatin g pri nciple to be 
inferred as underlying it P Discipline must not afPect the mind 
crookedly, must not be felt as acting against its aims ; the pupil 
must on no account be in inward opposition to it, and go ofE ut a 
diagonal as if driven by two opposing forces. But whence can 
jfk genuine open susceptibility be forthcoming if not from child- 
like faith in the teaoher[e bDnefioent . purpos e and po wer ? And 
how can frigid, repellent, distant behatiour create this belief ( 
On the contraxy, discipline fi nds room only so far as an inward 
experience persuades its subjects to submit to it j willin gly. 
Whether it be emotions of taste, recognition of just censure, or 
feelings of. pleasure and pain labout a success or failure, the 
power of discipline only reaches as far as the pupil's assent 
meets it. And the teacher mnst only wish to extend his activity 
in proportion as he pbtains this assent — m proportion as he 
succeeds. In early years, the &ct that discipline is a milder 
substitute for government, to which latter the child submits 
because it must, comes to the teacher's aid. At a later stage it 
is different. A young man who governs himself feels in dis- . 
dpline its imptiriwMU elaiin to mould him. And if the teacher 
does not know how to make an end of discipline at this point; 

* ** This thought wis ezprsMsd in book 1, psga 86, only what is there oalled 
Dieeipline ought rsther to have been termed (K>Temment. I oonld not 
make ue of my techniosl temis in the Introdaotioii.** — SvU bg HirborL 
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gradual efforts to throw off the inflnenoe will become apparent. 
These will be easily snccessfal, for conrage gro ws qnickl yt 
restraint disappears, the painf alness of a relationship increases^ 
whioh, without heavy counterweighta of confidence, of respect, 
and above all an inward feeling on the part of the pupil of 
his own need, will of itself soon bring about its retarded dis- 
solution. 

Let us now seize the core of the matter. Discipline is 
properly not so mach a conjunction of many measures, of 
wholly separate acts, as a wtUinuouM frtaimemty which only now 
and then for 'the sake of emphasis resorts to rewards and 
punishments and similar expedients. The governed and the 
governor, the teacher and the taught, are persons who live 
with, and inevitably affect, each other agreeably or disagree- 
ably. Do we not, when we approach an acquaintance, always 
enter into some definite atmosphere of feelings P What atmo- 
sphere P This ought not, as regards education, to depend on 
chance; but constant care is necessary in the first place to 
weaken the effect of this atmosphere, if there is danger that it 
may become hurtful,^ and in the second to strengthen its 
beneficial infiuences to that degree which the formation of 
character — whether the direct, or indirect through the medium 
of the circle of thought — ^requires for its security. 

It is obvious that the art of discipline is primarily but a 
modification of the art of intercourse with men, and therefore 
social tact is a valuable gift in the teacher. The essence of 
its modificaJtion here Is, that on it 'depends the maintenance of a 
superiority over chiHren in such a way as to make a moulding 
power felt, which thus animates even when it constrains, bu^ 
where it directly encourages and attracts, follows tKere and 
there only its natural direction. 

Discipline does not acquire its full momentum till after it 
has found an opportunity of showing to the pupil his better 

^ For initanee, teaoher and pupil ought not to be oompelled to be oon* 
stantly together in one room. ▲ speolal room for himMl/ ie of all stipnla- 
iiont the most important to the tutor. Parents who know their own 
interest will offer it spontaneonsly to prevent the ioeTitable feeling of 
mntnal oppression. — SqU bff H§rbarL 
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self, by means of an afprohoHon (not exactly praise) po^erf oily 
affecting him. For reproof falls on receptive ears only when 
it has ceased to stand alone as a minns quantity ; it mast only 
threaten to cancel in part the approbation already won, for 
those alone feel the stress of inward reproache s, who haye 
attained to self-respect , and fear' to lose something of it. Any 
other papil accepts himself as he is, and he who is hlamed 
only, will be indignant if the teacher wiJl not take him as he 
is. Where mere blame has any effect, self-respect has already 
been at work. The teacher will do well to seek for it, bat 
not blindly to depend on it. And it is not enongh that this 
self-respect shoald be present to a small extent ; it mast reach 
sach a degree that blame can lay hold of it. Bat, it may be 
nrged, we can only give approbation where it is deserved. 
However trne this may be, it is also trae that next to the 
qnestion of the possibility of forming the circle of thought, the 
one most important in generally determining the possibility o( 
edacation is, whether special featnres of character already exist 
which arejworthjr^ to win thg tescher's heart? At least the 
individuality mast spontaneoasly show some sense of good f eeU 
ing on which the teacher can fasten to elevate it. And where, to 
begin with, he can fasten bat on little, he mast •'' make haste 
slowly," for discipline will have power only to kindle one spafk 
at a time from another, and he mast therefore be content for a 
while, with iitde to gain little, till gradually, if the work pro- 
ceeds nndistarbed, .the store will be enlarged, and be snfficient 
to meet the problems of edacation. 

To give joy by d eserved approbation is the fine art of^disci- 
pline. That art ^n be bat rarely learned ; it is more easily 
discovered by those whose minds are attuned to love it heartily. 

There is likewise a sad art — that of unerringly wounding the 
spirit of a .ghild; which art, however, we mast not despise. It 
is often indispen salJe, when simple speech falls on a deaf ear. 
But gentle fe eling, enjoining forbearance and at the same time 
extenuation, mu9,t rule jLt throughout; this is all that art requires 
to avoid imperious severity.^ 

' Compare the following from Aphor. but PSdagogik.. "The nstuzal 
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Jost as a ringer practdsea to discoyer the compass and finest 
g[radations of ^is voice, the teacher mnst in ttionght practise 
ffoinir np and down the scale of treatment. This he most do, not 
with anjidejja of pleasare to himself, bnt that he may bam ish with 
sharp s elf-criticism every dissonance, attain the necessary cer- 
tainty in prodacing every note, the requisite flexibility for all 
tiucBS, and the indispensable knowledge of the limits of his orgaiu 
He has good reason for timidity dnring the early months, when- 
ever he i s obliged to n se any tone going beyond that nsnal to civil 
interconrse ; he has every reason to observe himself and his pnpil 
most critically. This observation mnst indeed remain the con- 
stant corrective of his rapidly growing habits, all the more so, 
hwaiuBihA pupU e7uiiige8 <u time goes on. If the same reminder 
be necessary time after time, it most not be given twice in the 
same manner, or, jnst becaase it was efficacioas in the first in- 
stance, it will have lost its effect in the second. All mono tony, 
everything insipid, mnst be a s rigor onsly banished from disci- 
pline, as^from a g^ood book or speech. Only when sach careful- 
ness exists in conjunction with a certain inventive power, is 
there hope that the teacher will attain the force he reqaires. 
For the extent of discipline mnst appear illimitable to the pnpil, 
and its influence to have nothing comparable with it in value. 
It must so surround his whole activity as a constant coherent 
element, that the thought, he can escape it, may not even occbr 
to him. It must be ever ready to make itself felt; but it also^ if 

goodnegi whic h wo find existent in the pwpSX mnat atAP ^ \n t^in fore-, 
gout of e dnoati on as of the highest importan ee. Without it education ie 
impossible, forlt~has do point of departure and therefore no p • ability 
of progress. We ought first to rnopgnize, and secondly to make liie j»zis- 
tent good valaable in the eyes ipf the Jj^il himself, show l&'im~His be£ier~ 
separate from h is worse' self, aioid so bnng'Tort'Er in him him8elf~The dis- 
harmony; withoat ^iusJlfiv he isftn |ie79r..appzpa<oh^jtp' virtne. We most 
set bu n at va riance with himseU. for he mnst edocate himself. . . • We 
most aroase'a OTroVal that he may h"y»e a'fcti^dard fdr'jnd^ent; on tlie 
degree ox impmnanoe he attaches to just approBiiioh depends the force of 
reproof. The teacher, therefore, miist..pa6s patside his own indiyidnality, 
recoguize what deseryes recognition, not estimat e any thingbeyond its Valae, 
nor bia me too severely what app ears to him slrange. j^iiidrp»rMpM<^^ 
j>aplil Helnnirpo^giinQSejpp witi^ hjsjrhole sool, 

and mnst understand ^ art of ezpressmgapprbbation withotR; pfia8eT'I£u»«e 
is mpstly poisonons to the yomig, making themjofisd and legafdfalof words 
lather ^hia of love. Herit marks and similar thrngs are entirely harmfiiL" 
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really capable of somethizig, mnet oonsiaatlj iaiid carefully keep 
watch oyer itself, bo that it may not throngh over- hastineaa 
in flict needless pa in on the pnpiL A boy of gentle disposition 
may suffer deeply, may suffer in secret, and bury in his heart 
suffering which will still be felt in the years of manhood. 

To bear the full effect o f a pe rfect discipline, the pupil must 
have perfect health. But little tr aining is possible, when ill 
EealtFIfuTto be considered ; a healthily-ordered fife "lEheref ore 
must be alike the basis and the first preparation for education.^ 

If all is aefit should be on both sides — if the purest suscepti- 
bility is there to meet duly proportioned discij^ine — all wUl pass 
away like music, and no lasting effect will remain, beyond this — 
that the stones will raise themselves to the sound of that inusio 
into the walls of a well-defined circle of thought, wherewith to 
provide for the character a safe and a happy ^welling^place. 

ra. 

BmpUnfment cf Diicipfine in OeneraL 

(1) Oo-^)peraUon cf JDi90*pline in the formation cf the eirde cf 
ihought. 

The whole tone, much more than the hours of study, is in- 
fluenced by this co-operation. To maintain quiet and order in 
the lessons, to banish erery trace of disrespect to the teacher, 
is the work of goyemment. But attention, lively comprehen- 
sion, is something more than quiet and order. Children may 
be mechanically tituned to sit perfectly still while they do not 
take in a word ! Mnch must combine to produce attention. In- 
- struction must be comprehensible, and yet difficult rather than 
easy, otherwise it Causes ennuL It must continuously maintain 
the same interest— of which we hare spoken previously. But 
the pupil must also come with the right frame of mind, it must 
bejbabitual to him. This is the^business of discipline. The 
whole mode of life must be f ree from di sturbing influence s ; no 
interest preponderating for the moment must absorb the mind. 

> Compar» with thui the iMt paragraph of Obapier iv. 8. 
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This is certainly neitber always nor entixvlj in the teacher's 
power, indeed the frait of his work may be entirely destroyed 
by a single accident, which may carry away the pnpiVs 
thonghts. It is more in his power to impress on him strongly 
how mncb depends on the closest attention, in snch a 
manner tbat the boy will no longer pardon himself for not 
appearing entirely collected at the lessons. He who has 
aohieyed this may grieve, when, notwithstanding his efforts, 
some overmastering inflne nc e distract s the hmLly-won interest ; 
yet he will yield, he will follow and sympathetically keep the 
pupil company, for be cannot commit a graver error than to 
sever tbe relation by premature prohibition. In spite of fiuch 
wandering^, the pupil returns from distractions small or great, 
with the characteristics of his previously ordered thought. 
He recollects the old, the teacher can re-tie the thread, he 
interweaves the new ; moments may be chosen to analyse it. 
Only the same flexibility, willingness, openness, must always 
be continuously created anew, for all direct action of discipline 
is transitory. 

If the pupil has already reached the point where be can pur- 
sue his righi way independently, tben be needs much rest! 
Then is the time for gradually dropping all the claims of dis* 
oipline, and for t he teacher to confine himself to sympathetic, 
friend ly, trustful observation. If&e sole aim of advice musFbe 
to induce the individua l to consider the la ^tter himself. Nothing 
at this point is more beneficial, nor will be more thankfally 
received by the pupil, than friendly endeavours to ward off all 
unseasonable interruptions, that th e inne r man may as soon as 
possible become clea r and composed. 

(2) JPormoiton of Oharacier by Discipline. 

How ought egoistic^ action to be limited and encouraged f 

It is assumed here, that government has already checked all 
misbehaviour, which, besides its direct outward consequences, 
would develop coarse traits of dishonesty and the like in the 
mind of the boy himself. 

Above all things, however, it must not be forgotten, that 

^ &'(f action, not BtlJUh aotion.is here meanC 
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to the action of xnen belongs not merely what meets the eye, 
bat also inward achierement, and that onlj the two united can 
lay the foundation of character. . The great activity of healthy 
children, which thioir need of moyemeut expresses, the constant 
stratagems of inconstant natares, even the coarse pleasures of 
those who give indications of a wild manliness — all these ap- 
parent signs of futnre character do not reveal to the teacher so 
much as a single silent, well-weighed, compassed act of a settled 
mind, or as the single steadily maintained defiance of an othe)> 
wise docile child. And here therefore much reflection must be 
united with observation. Firmness, properly speaking, never 
exists in children ; they cannot resist the variation of the circle of 
thouglU which is borne in on them from so many sides — among 
others it is to be hoped from the side of the teacher. But where 
ah action of a child shows decided inclination, armed by de^ 
•liberation, diecfpline can effect hardly anything, unless 'we 
reckon it something firstly, that after opportunities have been 
cut off, capability can no longer be produced by exercise, 
in which case we need only take care to cut the opportunities 
entirely off ; and secoDdly, that the teacher must acknowledge 
he can only restrain the imagination by lively and attractive 
occupations of another kind, which again comes under the head 
of influence upon the circle of thought. Let thie be taken 
to heart, when any kind of ingrained perversity is to be exte^ 
minated, and discipline must mainly be used to that end. But 
in such cases desist totally from severe punishments. Sach are 
suitable when an isolated new inclination breaks out thought- 
lessly as a fault for the first or second time^ which, without 
fear, would be repeated, and engrave a wrong trait on the 
character. Discipline in such cases must interfere immediately 
and decidedly. Thus the Jlnt self-interested lie can hardly be 
-too severely punished, hardly warned against too often by 
repeated admonitionis gradually becoming gentler, hardly be 
made too hateful by pain penetrating deeply to the innermost 
souL Snch treatment would make, on the other hand, the de- 
liberate liar even more deceitfnl and insidious. The false rela- 
tioi^in which he plaqes himself ought gradually to <dose*around 
him with incraasinj^ pi*essure ; this alone however, is no good — 
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the wbole mind mnst be raised, the possibilitj of winning for 
himself respect, which is incompatible with Ijingt mnst be ma3e 
perceptible and valaable to him. Bat can any one accomplish 
this, who does not possess the art of affecting the circle of 
thoaght from all sides P or do you think a few isolated speeches 
and admonitions will effect it P 

External activity^ without strong steadj inclination and 
deliberatjon, wherein mor e physic al than jnental disposition is 
cpnspjcions, lays no f oandation of character ; on the contrary, it 
hinders the growth of firmness of character. It may be suffered 
as an expression of joyousness and an aid to health and agility, 
indeed it gives the teache r time to prepare everything for the 
determination of character which steps in later, and it is to that 
extent, advantageous. On the other hand it is not desirable, 
because a later formation of character might possibly be de- 
layed till after the period of education. Accordingly, if the 
formation of the circle of thought has been retarded, or if it 
must be essentially corrected, nothing will be more welcome 
than the continued vacillation of youthful desires ; if, on the 
other hand, the existing circle of thought gives hopes of a right 
formation of character, then it is the time, be the age what it 
may, to unite an earnest activity with it, that the individuality 
may soon fix itself. For him who has been too early stimulated 
in any great degree to activity, education is a thing of the 
past, or it can at any rate only be re-commenced with many 
drawbacks and partial results. But above all, external activity 
must n ever be so much over-stimulated that mental respiration 
— alternation of acts of concentration^and^ reflection — is dis- 
turbed thereby. There are natures with whom, from their earliest 
years, the teacher's principle must be to keep within due limits 
all external incitements to the ir acti vity. They would other- 
wise never arrive at depth, good conduct, worth ; they would 
never have room in the world ; they would spoil things merely 
for the sake. qI haying something to do, they would be feared, 
and, when possible, repulsed. With those, who in early life give 
themselves up exclusively and passionately to an unintellectual 
occupation, it certainly may be taken for granted, they are, and 
will remain empty he adsi and will become all the more unbear- 
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able because not even the one interest whicli at present gives then! 
life, will last in like sti*engtb and protect them from ennui. 

After these remarks, we most consider the distinctions: 
pointed ont a short time ago in the objectiye as well as in the 
subjective part of character. 

In the first place, t he dispos ition (Anlage) mnst in regard to 
*^® i»gwK>ry of vfiUing be completed by discipli ne. It will be 
remembered, tha t a sim ple uniform mode of life, the absence of 
all disturbing change, contnbutes to thisl But how far the 
teacher's treatment may specially help to achieve this, will be 
most easily understood, if we realizehow different is the impres* 
sioia we receive f rom living with p ersons of firm or oiTcliange- 
able mind. With the latter, relations are always vmable ; we 
require double the force to maintain our own consistency with 
them, that we need with those who^ imperceptiUj imbue us 
with their own steadfastn ess, and smcoQi our path by always 
maintaining the same relation. In education, however, it is a 
matter of paramount difficulty always to show the same face to 
children under the same circumstances, for there are innumer- 
able things by which we are moved, but which they can as little 
understand as experience. And where a number of children are 
together, the vexy work of education affects them so much and 
BO variously, that special care is required to give back to each 
child the tone of mind he aroitsed, and not to confuse the 
various tones of treatment, and falsify by mingling them with 
each other. Here the teacher's natural disposition comes into 
play, and with it his experience gained from intercourse with 
men. Where the latter is wanting, and the former influences 
unfavourably, the failure of discipline may then often arise 
solely from the fact, that the teacher does not know how to 
master himself sufficiently to appea r equ able^ so th at those en- 
trusted to him grow puz zled, and give up the h ope of bein g able 
to please him. The latter condition is t he extreme opp osite of 
t he fifgt essential of a character-forming discip line. For there- 
by so much of memory ofjwilling as was self -existent, will be 
diminished precisely to the extent that discipline is successful, 
and character will be driven to build itself up in some hidden 
depth. A discipline that supports ( by this px^cate I indicate 
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the legitimate oo -operation witli the memory of t he willing) 
wi]] be most Buccessf al with those who bj nature are eqnablj* 
minded. 

Those, howerer, who pride themselyes on this advantage, 
most guard against the absence of a second qualification. 
Discipline ought also to aci <£gfgrmtna<tn p t y . that choice maybe 
made. And to this end a mobile mind is necessary^ ^hich 
knows how to an swer always to the movements of the youth- 
ful soul. More even depends on the concentration of the 
teacher's mind than on his disposition (Anlage) ; that mind 
must be so comple tely given up to the work of education, that 
he himself, influenced in a great measure by the pupil, will 
again influence him by a natural reflex influence. He must enter 
into all the boy's innocent wishes, into what is in some degree 
based on his opinions and views ; he must not wish prematurely 
to correct sharply anything that may serve him as a point of 
contact, for we must certainl y be completely in touch with 
those we d esire to influence. However, this can be better carried 
out in action tiian by the pen. To write about the second 
point of determining discipline is easier ; it mast multiply im- 
pressively enough the natural determining feelings around the 
boy, it must encompass him with the coiMsgtteiic w of every mode 
of action and thought. That which goes to make up choice 
must not dazzle the pupil by any deceptive glitter ; passing 
pleasantnesses or troubles must not act as snares to attract or 
.tC^rrify ; iht irue worth of thingg muH h€ felt earl^ ^Mttgh, Among 
educational arrangements to secure this, the punishments proper 
tu education are conspicuous, which are not bound to a propor- 
tioned retribution as are the punishments of government, but 
must be so meted out, that they ^.^jrs Srppear to the individual 
as well-meant warnings , and do n ot ex cite lasting opposition to 
the teacher. The pupil's way of feeling will here decide every- 
thing. 

Begarding the quality of the punishments, the difference be- 
tween those of education and of government is at once apparent 
of itself. While the latter merely renders l/he deserved quantum 
of g^ood or ill, ho matter in what way, the former, on the other 
hand, avoids the positive and the ai*bitrary as much as possible, 
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and has to lay hold where it csiit solely of the nataral conee- 
quenoes of human aotion. For it (the punishment of ednca- 
tbn) should early determine the pnpil's mind in such a way as 
hoi with riper ezperience, and perhaps with wits sharpened 
through snfferi ng. would himself afterwards determine. More- 
over, the ohoioe which it causes may be a passing one, or later 
on become uncertain. Educational rewards are to be arranged 
on these principles; but they will have little effect unless ft 
complete system of treatment lies at the basis, to which they 
can give force. But enough of a subject which has already 
occupied teachers so much.^ 

The subjective of the character rests, as already shown, 
on the indiyidual expression of self in principles. Discipline 
co-operates with it as a regulating procedure. Added to this, 
the pupil's choice is supposed to have been already made, and 
should not be further unsettled; all perceptible interference 
and encroachment must cease. The pupil acts by himself, the 
teacher will only measure him by the scale which the pupil 
himself puts into his hand. His treatment makes the pupil 
feel that it does not understand, does not know how to requite, 
inconsequent action, that intercourse will be suspended in con- 
sequence, and that the only thing to do is to wait till the 
young man is pleased to return to his wonted course. Many 
who desire to be men betimes, require to have their attention 
called to the unripeness and prematurene ss of the principles 
they have p icked up.. This can rarely be done directly, for 
those whose firmness i s open to suspicion are onljrtoo easily 
oIFended. As occasion offdra, the youthful logic-chopper muat 
be caught in his own trap, or allowed to meet with a rebuff in 
his intercourse with the outer world. It is easy at the right 
moment to lead the conf ased youth back to modesty, and to 

^ '* Let the tefieher attempt nothing by reward mnd pnniiihment w hidi 
will not ra'ge and enhan ce hie penonal worth in the eyes of the pnpil. If he 
does not p<h(S«estlii8 pemonaJ affection" and egteemy his "means will be of 
Utile nse, he win"e)feet nothihg. "HI single acts of disciplin^^pend on the 
relation of the whole of education which the teacher has already given the 
papU, iftf ^1| a^m^pjiif^^na and wamij t'ff* <^|l t^ m^mnry only what is already, 
known. Single disoiplinsiy a cts as single luw woruless, ancTdetennine 
(." — Apkar, Mwr FAdugogik. 
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let him see the next steps of culture. The more snccessfnllj 
each presamptaons principles are relegated to the rank of mere 
preh'mina ry exercises in self-determination, the more clearly will 
the indiTidaai's^ne opinions come oat as maxims,^ and the trae 
objectiye of the character will he strengthened through the 
corresponding subjective. Bat at this point there is a rock 
ahead, on which an otherwise right education xhaj easily .be 
wrecked. .Those principles which really come_ np fro m the 
mind's depth, will not bear the. same treatment as the maxims 
of mere argument. If the teacher but tmcB treats slightin gly 
w hat is really a serio us matter to the pupil, the consequences 
mayjpost him loug labour. He may throw light npon it, may 
blame it, bnt must never despise it, as if it were mere words. 
Yet this may happen as the result of a natural error. Verbose 
young people, who are at that period when they struggle for 
expression, often use such expression as the language of their 
traest feelings, and thus unwittingly invite a criticism on them- 
selves which often inflicts the sorest wrong. 
. The conflint in which the principles are trying to assert them* 
selves should be aided by discipline, provided they deserve it. 
In this, two points are of primary importance — accurate know^ 
ledge of the pupil's condition of mind, and authority. For it is 
the inward authority of the pupil's own principles, which must 
be strengthened and supplemented by an authority exactly 
analogous from without. According to these considerations the 
teacher's conduct will be guided. Careful observation of the 
pupil engaged in the straggle mu^t come first ; quiet, firm, 
carefally per severing earnestness must seek to perfect it. 

The consideration of mond culture introduces into all this 
many modifications. Far from memory of the will being al- 
ways desirable, the art of discipline consists much rather in 
putting to shame and confusion bad endeavours, and in hush- 
ing them into forgetfalneM,' by' means of everything which 
employs the mind in other and opposite directions. The choice 
ought not to be determined so entirely in the light of the deeply 
impressed consequences of the act, that the worth of the good 

^ See Note 1, p. 202. . 
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wiU^^ considered apart from oonseqnenoen, becomes obscared 
thereby. The objective of the character mast first go forth to 
meet the moral criticism, before we can farther its eleTation 
into principles, or help its assertion through conflict. 

In early years, when instrnotion and environment invite the 
boy to the first moral apprehensions, the moments when the 
mind appears to be occnpied with them most be observed and 
left nndistnrbed. The fram e of mind mast be kept ealm and 
clear \ th is is the first ai d discipline should give here. It has 
been often said, and cannot in a certain point of v iew be to o 
often repeated, that the childlike mind of children ought to be 
preserved. Bat what is it that rains this childlike mind, this 
nncqnsqioas look straight into the world, which s eeks nothin g, 
and for that very re ason sees what is to be se en ? Everyth ing 
rains it which tends to destroy the natural forget fulness of self. 
The healthy person is not conscious of his body ; in ju st thi s 
sense Jhe untroubled oHiIS ougHiTnot to feel liis existence, that 
he may not make that existence the measure 01 the importance 
of that which is outside him. Then, it is to be hoped, the cle ar 
•perception of moral right and wrong will be amongst th e' ob- 
isexvations he makes ; in the same way and as he looks at others 
iii this respectT^ "^^ look ftt himself ; as the particular falls 
under the general, so will he find himself thrown under his 
own censorship. This is the^nataral beginning of moral col- 
ture, weak and uncertain in itsell^ Uut to t>e ^stren^hened by 
instruction. But it will be interfered with by^ eyei^ str ong 
and lasting stimulus tha t ( Wes promingnce to the feeli ng oft elf^ 
and thus makes the individual self the point of reference for 
the world outside it.' Either jov or pain may be such a stimu* 
Ins. The latter occurs in disease and sickness, even in merely 
very excitable tempei*aments, and teachers have long known 
that moral development sufEers under it. The same result will 
follow upon harsh treatment, exaggerated teasing, or neglect of 
that care which is due to the needs of children. In contrast 

1 Bee tranalftton* Introdnciion, p. 84. 

' liie tlteorrtieal oomprebeniiioii of the iodiTidaal eelf— the knowledge cf 
■elf - nettd not tUere.oro be feared; it will bat show tUiftt the iudividual is 
M uniiU eM lie rwaUy is, iu the midst of thinge.— /iTtft^ 6y Heibart. 
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with this we righfcly advise the gratification of the natnral 
jojfalness of children. With equal reason again, edocation 
disconrafres everything wFiich sti mnlates prominence of the 
individaal self thiioagh feelings of pleasure; everything, 
that is, which satisfies the desires without a use, which en^ 
courages the^prematare development of wishes that belong to 
later years, everything which fosters conceit and selfishness. 
On the contrary, children, boys and yonths mast be .accns^ 
tomed to bear the reproof snitable tOy and called forth by each 
age, so long as it is just and comprehensible. It is a cardinal 
point of discipline to be careful that the general tone of en- 
vironment, like public opinion, permits the expression of reproof 
to be rightly heard, without making it repugnant by mortifying 
additions. That this voice is understood and corroborated by 
the pupiFs own silent acknowledgment ^ is a less important, but 
by no means superfluous, aid to the endeavours of the teacher. 
If the teacher is obliged single-handed to represent the general 
voice, or even to contradict it, he will find it difficult to give 
weight to his repi'oof . It is then of paramount importance that 
he should possess absolute authority, by the side of which the 
papil has no respect for any other judgment. In earlier y^u*8 
moral elementary instruction is practically blended with this 
judgment, which we here relegate to mothers and the better 
class of writings for children, begging only that it may not be 
c onver t ed in to the stamping in of maxims — a process which, if 
everything goes on as well ais possibleTgndnly hastens and even 
disturbs the subjec tive formation -^ character, besides being 
harmful to childlike ingenadusness. 

It is wise,- indeed absolutely necessary, to protect and foster 
the child's tender feeling at this period, by the removal of 
everything which may accustom the imagination to what is 
morally hateful. The care which this involves does not neces- 



^ Rinoere aeknowledgment, when there is obvious ooea«ion for it, ought 
not to be obstinat^lj ^lirked; it must not, boweTer, be made through the 
f:mlt of tbe teaoher an easy play, a habit, an arttfioe, wherebj to win ooazing. 
He who confesMtfi wiUingl^ i s not ae hamed of himself, and f rom h im who 
' oontes>«e» by action tuat He attend s to reinonstr»ai oe. only. .an.extttmely 
fS utfh discipli ne wuiiiarwiah to extort f irther wurdd.~2irvts by HerbarU 
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fiitate specially reabn'ctiye measnrea, ao lo^g as tbe body re- 
qnires continaoos care and watchfnluess. Bat the mother must 
not prevent the child from ranning free in the fields as soon 
aa< it can, and teachers are nnwise in adding to care for the 
physical well-being, moral autietj also. For with advancing 
years, this so easily tends to dominate all the snrronndings, and 
loses sight of the fact^ t hat coddling in moral matters , jnst as 
in all others, is the woiBt mgrns of prote ctinji^ individnals 
against the harmfalness of climate. Warding off ontward 
cold does not mean increasing inward warmth; but, on. the 
contrary, morHl warmth arises for the most part ont of 
trae wo rk and conflict, m which already existent power is 
gradually firmly established through the stings of external ill. 
It is only the negligent- teacher who finds that his boy takes np 
and imitates everything which he sees. Moderate cai:e on the 
part of the teacher makes the pnpil follow for hitmelf the coarse 
of ku (non cnltare, and observe and judge tbe behavioar of 
coarse natares as a strange phenomenon, not to be compared 
with hia own endeavonrs. If he comes into contact with. them, 
they will so often offend his more delicate feeling, and on the 
other hand make his mental superiority so pleasant to him, 
that the teacher, if he has previously done his duty, will now 
have trouble to re-establish the necessary intercourse between 
the boy trained by him, and the others whose fate it has been 
to be neglected. But it is just in such designedly selected 
companionship by which the pupil's self-sufficiency is to be 
counteracted, that his oomcioueneia will take its st and the more 
firmly on the moral, the more violently the mmoral repels him. 
Such a course discipline, taking into account the environ- 
ment, must take. In so doing, considerable strength of 
morality, already well founded, is certainly presupposed. That 
I need not repeat how much here depends upon the circle of 
thought, I call attention only to the most important point in 
the teacher's treatmenti Weli^amed ajoiprobation^ quietlj^bnt 
abundantly give n out of _a full heart, is the spring upon wdicI 
the force of an. abundant, convincing, otrefully appor tioned 
hlame^ emp hasized by the most varied applications, mnst work, 
until the time arrives when the pupil possesses both praise and 
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blame within himself , and can guide and impel himself bj 
their means. For a time does come, sooner or later, when the. 
teacher's words will be snperflaons — ^that will be when he con- 
tinnes to express what the papil sajs jnst as well to himself. At 
this point a certain confidence begins between teacher and pnpil,- 
nnsaited to an earlier peiiod, which, in the form of refleotionson 
general eyents, reverts eyerj now and then to that which evei^ 
individual has to work out in regard to his own moral being. 

We hare now arrived at the sphere of moral resolve and 
self-constraint. If emphatic speech has here no legitimate 
place, frequent reminden and wamingif ever more and more 
gentle, perform the essential service o f fixing attention m ore 
steadfastly and pro portijonatel3rjB&.^U?flbJWlX»tion. For mo- 
rality does not consist merely in the goodness and force of 
the resolve; much depends on Jhe twn of its poi nU of eantiMc i 
with all pd rUof the (ArcU of thoug ht. A kind of omnipresino« 
vf moral c ritidtm is the. necessary condition of moral trnth.^ 
This criticism can hardly be expressed gently enough by the 
tongue of a stranger, and conversely, when^tron^ ?^^^ ^^ 
used, and we want to blame and ad monish with a certa in 
^horong hnesa, we must choose moments which can give occasion 
for a survey, a r evision of a long^ series of offences; w e rise 
above the isolated case s which are o nly i nstances, but which, 
if looked at from a higher point of view, give clearness to the 
general cpnsideunttion. Otherwise we appear to dress up petty 
unimportant things in big words. 

Finally, with regard to that which tvpporte moral eonfliet^ 
the whole of the existing relation betweeiPpupil and tocher 
must determine how they- should respectively approach and be 
in touch with each other. Behaviour which assumes the exis- 
tence of a confidence really broken, would be as wrong as 

i The pore yonHvt of morali ty, of which a man' s innennost dep th mu st 
be full, jl resplntion it to be kept safe from hnmilia^n ~ ." ".* Hiie ^primary 
part of morality, whiob, a$ moraf, is the ojipo»ite of arbitrarineas, ana which,* 
tM the basis of virtue, is a purely tolUionleu force, a force solely of th) 
naked judgment, to which the desirps bend amassed, even before resolntion 
has inade them feci its doabtful power —this belongs entirely to the circle 
or thought; it depends whol^ npou what forms this dzole.— ^ct«nc« 0/ 
hdueatUm, p. 22i« 
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that oonfidenoe is desirable. Is it possible for any one to 
express all this more xninatel/ in general rales P I prefer to 
leave it to the teacher's hamanity and zeal carefallj to search 
out the place where, and the manner in which, he can in 
moments of danger most safely and snccessfallj reach and 
raise those intmsted to his care. 



CHAPTBE VL 

RIYIIW or THB DITAIL8 OF DISCIFLIKI. 

At this stage, where a bircnmstantial science of education 
woald have the opportunity of expoanding the whole treasure 
of its observations and experiments, though without producing 
an organic whole, I will for two reasons be even briefer than 
the plan of this work in itself would allow. Firstly, I should 
be compelled, in dealing with individual expressions of morality 
and of moral discipline, to give definite references to my practical 
philosophy, which has not yet appeared ; they cannot however, 
even in the briefest treatment, be entirely ignored. Secondly, 
I must assume that all readers of this book have previously 
studied Niemeyer*s work, which has become classical amongst 
us — classical on account of its language, and the consistency of 
its execution. It is especially valuable to me on account of the 
wealth of subtle observations, scattered everywhere, concern- 
ing all the details of educational activity. An accumulation 
of such observations perhaps of greater value than the rest, 
are to be found in paragraphs 115 to 130 of the first volume, 
which lays down (h^ tpedaX principlet of moral educaHon with 
regard to individual virtuei and vicei. 1 take this opportunity 
of asking the reader, when comparing Niemeyer's principles 
with mine, to look for those in which we agree, rather than 
for those in which we disagree. Such a comparison I regard 
as more useful and honourable to me than if one were to go 
round and round with the customary question— ^How much is 
new ? A fundamental disagreement would certainly exist 
between Niemeyer and myself, if he were entirely in eamcbt 
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in the preface, where lie writes, "in matters of edacation 
everything depends on extended ecpertenr^." If Locke and 
Bonsseaa affirmed t^at, I should know exactly how to sqnare 
their words with the spirit of their writings, and then at 
once declare myself their opponent. Herr Niemeyer will 
pardon me for helieving in his work more than his words. 
What most distinctively raises him ahove foreigners, and entitles 
ns to think with pride of onr nationality, is in my eyes the 
definite moral tendency of his principles, whereas in the prin- 
ciples of Locke and Bonsseau crude impulse holds entire sway, 
and, barely mitigated by a highly unstable moral feeling, leads 
to a superficial sensuous life. I certainly need not prove in 
opposition to Herr Niemeyer, that true moral principles cannot 
be learned from experience, but on the contrary the comprehen- 
sion of experiences is modified by the mind with which each 
individual meets them. And thus all appearance of dispute will 
be avoided, if I add the confession that this book owes its 
existence almost as much to my little collection of carefully 
arranged observations and experiments gatherod together on 
very various occasions, as it does to my philosophy. 

L 

OccaAmal and Permanent Dtectpline* 

The same principle, which determined the separation of 
analytical from synthetical instruction, can be taken into con- 
sideration in regard to discipline. For with it too, much 
depends upon what the pupil brings ; and, as instruction analyses 
the circle of thought which it finds existent, in order to correct 
it, so the pupil's conduct often requires true and responsive 
guidance, and fortuitous circumstances need a regulation of their 
consequences. Something similar takes place in the manage- 
ment of every business, and makes us conscious of the difEerence 
between isolated, interrupted, occasional measures, and that 
settled procedure which works onward under the same pre- 
sumptions according to the same plan. It is also in general 
true, that the more in accordance with its aim this settled pro- 
cedure is arranged, and the more strictly it is followed, the 
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more will the reanlt be a kind of well-being, snppljing forces 
that will serve for the utilisation of favourable chances, as 
well as for the avoidance of everything harmfuL This muRt 
not be forgotten with discipline. There' is here a species of 
false economj, which, when occasion serves, would try to win 
much in a moment, and neglects in so doing to take care of, 
and continually to increase what is already won ; there is on 
the contrary a right and infallible method of acquiring, which 
. disposes and grasps a ll r elationsh ips in such a way that the 
sam e op inions, the same^roBoIyes, are. always created, anew, and 
are thereby strengthened and establ ished. 

We must therefore be above' all things careful, that this 
settled discipline enters and continues in the right track, and 
this care must be increased at times, when measures occasion- 
ally used may have somewhat disturbed previously well-ordered 
relationships. Exceptional treatment as well as exceptional 
events, special punishments and rewards, leave impressions 
behind which do not last, and ought still less to accumulate. 
It is a special art to restore everything to its former relation 
by a tr^tment^ which makes it appear that nothing has 
happened. 

n. 

AppUcaHon of Duetpline to special endB. 

We must first recapitulate from the third chapter what tit 
dderminahle and what determines in moral character. Crude 
desire and volition — what the individual elects to endure, to 
possess, to pursue — are determinable ; the ideas of reditw^e^ 
goodness^ inner freedom are determinating. Both these have 
their origin* in the whole of the circle of thought, and thus 
depend for their development on the varied movements of the 
^ind, the animal instincts as well as the intellectusl interests. 
Nothing more, however, now need be said respecting their 
origin, since I have repeatedly expressed my views in many 
ways concerning the formation of the circle of thought. We 
will now rather consider the remUs of the existent circle ol 
thought, how they manifest themselves in a twofold manner, 
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partly in what is xnortJIj determinable, partly in tbe deters 
minating volition, and so encounter the limitations and bene- 
ficial inflnences of discipline. . A process of combination lies 
before ns, similar to that which gave occasion for a tabular 
synopsis in the second book sketching out the course of in- 
stmction. What occanonol^ what 'permanMi discipline has to 
do to cultivate the spirit of patience, of acquirement, of in- 
dustry, the ideas of rectitude, goodness, and inner freedom, in 
the young man — ^how they co-operate in their effect on each one 
of these, restramiag^ determining^ reguUUing^ supporting^ how both 
give their individual contribution to culture as a whole, espe- 
cially in each of the moral ideas, by preserving a ehilHike mind^ 
by approbation and 6^ime, by admonitions and warnings^ by the 
trustful strengthening of moral self-control — ^to think all this out» 
link by link, is a task we leave to our readers, or, still better, 
-to teachers who are just entering their profession. The reasons 
before given will serve to excuse me from attempting what 
would be but a vague sketch of the interweaving of these 
concepts, but I will content myself with adding, as indicating 
the possibility of such an interweaving, sonle observations 
bearing upon them in a less systematic way. 

The expression of a true character does not depend on the 
moral fibre of the will alone, but also upon that which in a 
manner shines through it from beneath — what the individual 
would have desired and done, had not the moral determination 
altered the direction of the course of action. Two person^ 
may exactly resemble each other in the goodness of their wills, 
but how differently will this goodness translate i tself into 
action and effect, if the one has all manner of weak, changeable 
moods , and the other a compac t and ordered totality of endea;- 
v our. w hich he can govern in hiniBelf by means of the incomings 
moral resolutions. Moral resolve will support itself on the* 
latter, and sfde by side with that which the individual .can do^ 
with that which he is capable of daring and of conceiving, 
the better choice springs up as choice. From this again pro- 
ceeds a measure of power and promptness, of self-helpfulness 
amidst external obsti'uctions, in aid of mordi refiolvQ, which the 
inilixidual could never have created for himself. Finally, 
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everj man of alreadj decided cliaracter goes forward uiiBwerv* 
ing, after each. act of self-detemiinatioii th at dotv promp ts, 
while on the contrary, one whose ch aracter is not so estab - 
l ished is always making anothe r halt, is iBways beginnin g 
again from the beginning, a nd mnst continaallj receiy e fro m 
moral consid erations an imp alee to the most commpn pl ace dnty, 
and hence mnst experience a repugnant mixtnre of t he highest 
with t he lowest, whic h re nders both distastef nU . 
• Bat how can the desires, how can the choice amongst them 
have been determined and fortified by principles — how can a 
firm plan for external life hare been founded, unless this 
choice, these principles, this plan proceeded at the saijue time 
from that which the indiyidnal endeayonrs to acquire and 
pursue, and .continued through that which he is prepared to 
bear and to undertake for it P In oim choice all this is co* 
existent, and if industry is not equa l to the desires for posses- 
sion, i f patience does no t end ure until the point when it is 
•important to use the right moment, then mconsistencies in the 

■ ' •■■II ._ . _ ... .._..•. —•••*' I - -■■■•- • •— - M III II 

outer, and division in the inner, li fe wil l oe ine vitable. In snob 
oomplications ol that wCich intrinsically has npthing in common 
with morality, discretion will finally as it were be taken pr i soner , 
and then there is an end of that dear and cheerful frame of 
mindi in which alone the good can be seen and perfectly desired. 
And in this way too (moral) good is lost to nations together 
with their prosperity and external order, although the converse, 
that good is created together with prosperity and external 
order is not likewise true. 

Nevertheless the attitudes of mind which embrace the spirit 
of patience, th e spirit of acquisitivene ss, and t he spirit ot 
industry, ar e specifically different from each other^ The first 
is yielding ; the second, firm and steadftut ; the third is an ever 
new beginning. The principles of patience are negative, those 
of acquisition positive, both these peraistently^du^ctattention 
to the same thing; the principles of industr y, on the contrary, 
demand a constant movement of the mental eye from ono 
thing io another. 

It seems difiicnlt, therefore, to unite three such diverse a tti- 
tudes of mind with pre-eminent energy in one perso n, and still 
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more diffionlt to faring into harmonj for a plan of life, tliat wbich 
the man desires to endure, to possess, to pursue. It is the 
more difficult^ in that a plan of Iffe OBmiot'lir reason be some- 
thing entirelj concrete. On the contrary only general maxims 
can be contained in it^ in accordance with which the man in- 
tends to use possible opportunities^ in order to make use of 
special abilities and advantages. However, we will first con- 
sider the particulars, and then the combination. 

There are exercises in patience from youth onwards. The 
smallest child is designed by nature to submit itself to these 
exercises, and only an entuccly misguided education, by over- 
indulgence on the one hand and severity on the other, can 
render patience difiicult to the child.^ We owe to modem 
teachers the careful determination of the right middle course, 
and I may look upon this determination as deBnitely made. 

There are also abundant opportunities for exercising the spirit 
of acquisitiveness from youth jonwards. Educationally con- 
sideredj this is a ^ more delicate subject than the preced- 
ing. Imagine, on the one hand, a young child who attaches 
some value to possession, and, on the other, a boy who does 
not know how to keep his pocket-money — ^this will be sufficient 
to remind us, that while the foundations of thrift must be laid 
early, yet that childlike kindness which is not consistent with 
the exclusion of others^ must also be cherished. Without pur- 
suing moral considerations in this place, a glance at child- 
nature shows us, that when a genuine spirit of acquisitiveness, 
(which consists not in a capricious desire of momentary posses- 
sion, but in a continuous adherence theceto, and consequently 
pre-supposes a decided direction of the mind towards one 
point,) shows itself in early years, it indicates a species of 
mental malady, . at least a want of animation ; for the child 
ought to be £Eur too much occupied with perceptions and ex- 

^ We must disiiogoiflh between two Idnds of patienoe— sotiTe snd pes- 
tiTB— between hazdahipe to be endured in work, snd wlahee to be deuied; 
to be saorifioed. Bdneation must aeeniitoni the child to the former, the 
latter boweyer may become harmfoL It is often better to take a bold step 
to eeoape an evil than to enffer it. we must not expoee a cbild to be 
lonnented tQr.paanve paoenpe; u me latter were alwaji a duty, yitality 
would tie detttiojedL — Apkor* lur Pdditgogik, 
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periiDents in the world still so new to it, to have time to cling 
to the mere possession of a thing in thought. Instead then of 
designedly prodnoing such a disease, we shonld rather, when 
it spontaneonslj shows itself, employ the natural corrective, 
increased incitement to varied occnpations. Gfradnallj, how- 
ever, there will be things which the child will be allowed to 
have, on the use of which it will reckon, the withdrawal of which 
it would feel as a permanent loss. Such things may be called 
its own, and the spirit of acquisitiveness allowed, to exercise 
itself on them. But it oug ht not to possess as its own, more 
than w hat it ca n flientally' grasp. Further, exoKange of its 
own with what belongs to others may cause the value of things 
to be impressed upon it. This is a preparation for the time 
when money may be given to the child. In order that the 
feeling of labour in acquiring may be connected with this, 
children should be allowed regularly to earn, bot this will miss 
its aim if these small productions are. bought, asgprandmothers 
frequently buy thedi, above the market prioe.^ Everything 
connected with the possession of honour is ana lM[ous to this. 
Ambition in very early years is a malady, w£ioh fellow-fee ling 
and diversion of thought will cure. But as the natural sen se 
of honour gradually and slowly develop s with growing powers 
of body an d mind, it must becaref uTIy protected an dju lly. 
guarded from deadly mortifications. For men need in lifei 
fconour as" welFaTThe possesSon of things; he who throw .s. 
ei ther the one or^ the other aVay^piftsses in society with justipe 
for a prodigal. And everything which educational artifice 
checks and retards in the natural deyelopment of care for 
both, causes later either an incurable weakness, or the sud- 
denly ^wskened feeling springs forth, and surrenders itself 
the more easily to the commonest prejudices'. ' Observe care- 
fully, then, whether a boy is to >K>me extent respected by his 
playfellows, or whether through trivial faults he becomes the 
object of their teasing. In the latter case tske him away from 



^ This principle wa« followed by the PhilaDihropiniste, eepectiellj Sals- 
nuin, wUo iu- hit school at Sohnepfenthal provided hie papile with 
various employments, for wh-ch-lhey received a small payment. 
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this traljrliarmf al oonipaiiionsliip, bnt without pnnisbing those 
who tease, for thej are not worth jour resentment ; jonr educa- 
tional insight must show yon what consequences will remain 
behind in the boy intrusted to yon. Try to cure his weak- 
nesse s, to cu ltivate his talents more perceptibly, and choose for 
him company in which tEese teilents will be so strongly felt, 
that what on the other hand is found faulty in him will be 
balanced against it. 

Finally, there are always opportunities fx*om childhood up- 
ward for the exercise of industry. We can, we ought, to foster, 
to guide, to watch continuously the earliest employments to 
which the child spontaneously shows itself invited by surround- 
ing objects, andgently and gradually try to lead it to constancy, 
to keep longer to the same object, and pursue the same purpose, 
^o V^^JJ^ji^J^J!^;^^ with the child, guide it in playing to some- 
thing u«efu2, if we have previously understood t£e~eafne8ines8 
which lies in the child's play, and the spontaneous efforts with 
which it will work itself out in happy moments, and also if we 
know how to abstain from such condescension, as would check 
the child's upward efforts, for in such upward efforts in the 
childish things which will soon be left behind, ifc would have 
received instruction* For that instruction which, analytically 
or synthetically, aimsjit cl earness of elementary presentations, 
and therewith commences the essential wbr\: of education, we 
should seek in the most direct way to gain the child's activity. 
MtinXal acHvUy ii healthy too! healthy as that of the limbs 
and internal organs ; everything will be set in motion together, 
BO that the child accomplishes what it can, without exhausting 
any one power. Th at alo ne consumes mind and body, which is 
pursued for a long time without inteireiBt^ yet this ^does nbl'take 
place so rapidly that we need fear having to conquer the first 
.difficulties o£ what will soon arouse interest. We ^M(^JicciM|^om 
the child to ioorh cf every hind. That which is pre-eminently 
suocessTul, will always impart its own direction to industry. A 
special choice amongst occupations will always call out special 
features in the character and plan of life. 

But this direction of industry must also accommodate itself to 
the wish for possession, and both must arm themselves with 
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the same patience t-the sapie ki nd of endnranoe in waitin g and 
in saffei- ing, which is pr e-eminent lj reqni red by circa mstance s, 
for sach wishes and snch an indnshy. tn doing tliis tSe earlier 
edacfttion of the child mnst not b€i bnrdened with special kinds 
of training or hardening for a definite position in life. General 
caltare hj no means gives the hoj himself the means of knowing 
what he will choose to become, and of circamscribing his interest 
accordingly. The man of many-sided cnl tare possesse s a man y* 
sided .eqaipment J his choice may be made late, for he will easily 
attain the necessary skilfalness in any case, and by a later 
choice he will gain infinitely in the certainty of not going 
wrong, from a mistaken^conception of his oyn char acter, or 
from changeable cironmistances. 

We mast expect, however, from a dear head and a cnltivated 
mind, tbat a yoang man's delayed choice will be adequate to 
nnite his inclinations in regard to patience, acquisitiveness and 
activity. For this is the work of an active reflection more than 
of any antecedent practice. Only we must then allow this 
reflection quietly to rule, and carefully guard against disturbing" 
the self-determination then beginning by various exacting minor 
considerations, or by the claims of an interminable discipline, 
which may degenerate unconsciously into real cruelty towards 
a sensitive mind. We ought rather to accustpm ourselves to 
look out with the young man in hie way on the world and on 
the future. 

Here then, the assertion that menta l cul ture is the central 
point of all educatio n acq uires a new validity. It is only 
men who are allowed to grow up with dull or entirely dis- 
torted minds, or those w ho are irresponsibly drawn h ither 
and thither by the fine threads (d youthful susceptibility, who 
are ign'orant how to get on with the world and themselves.; 
they chafe and beat themselves against the contradictions of 
their own efforts', and finally succamb the more surely to the 
bare necessity of care for subsistence and other social amenities. 
Such sights may seduce the teacher to cram by means of divers 
anxious artifices, the youthful mind with a number of acquire- 
ments for ordinary life, jes, and even by talking of these thingK, 
to attract tlie attention of adults and fill the booksellers* 8hop$. 
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Where health and the propoiiiops of in tellectaal. interest have 
been cared for, as mn oh jndg ment anS^ Ifexibilitj as a man 
requires to get through life will, in the end, be spoDtaneonsIj 
forthcoming. Ba t to travel throngh life with a ste ady mind 
and firm courage, to be able to practis e moral self-co ntrol more 
easily, and I might add with more ifwoardL grace — to these ends, 
the aid of discipline before described is of service. 

Above all we must not forget, that we have now only spoken 
of the laying- of the foundation upon which moral worth is to 
be bniltuj). 

It would indeed be no great task for discipline to cultivate 
the spirit of endnrance, of acquisitiveness, and of activity in 
such a manner, that out of all that ought to shine through the 
moral resolves nothing more than a very respectable character, 
alien to morality, would be determined and sft«ngthened. The 
tr ue task of discipline, on the con trary^ is to observe and to 
adjust the relation between this kind of cultivation and the 
moral, during the whole course of education. For in truth 
everything here is relative. The decided prepoudei*ance ought 
to be on the moral side, but there is a preponderance among 
smal l as among great weights. . With frivolous young people 
both weights remainl^or a~long time small, and a slight pre- 
ponderance finally determines the life. With steady tempera- 
ments, whose attention is drawn in early life t o the splendour 
of the good thiuj j rs of this wo rld, very strong ideas of this kind 
are compatible at times with a^moral and religious energy 
of n everthe less considerable depth. But how can we begin to 
give rules for ^e observation of a relatitm so important P X 
acknowledge my inability, snd believe it will be long before the 
practical teacher will be able to share the gain he himself wins 
with any theory. I pass therefore to the second part of this 
relation, which, taken singly, invites me to some remarks, though 
in the absence of practical- philosophy they can be but very 
brief. 

I have named reeiitud^^ goodness, and inward freedom as the 
original mautfold^ to which the concept of morality in general 
relates through their claim to obedience. It has been already 
mentioned that under the expression rectitude, two specifically 
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diverse practical ideas, entirely independent of each other, are 
comprehended. These two ideas are Eight and Equity, In 
oi*der to characterize them, we maj take as the motto of right, 
" to wery man hie own " — as the motto of eqnitj, " to every ti»on 
wJuU he deeerv ee,** And to convince ourselves that oar abortive 
rights of nature have mixed and confused both these claims in 
the strangest manner, we may remember in passing the so-called 
scales of justice, and ask ourselves what the judge would do with 
the scales when some one demanded his property back again P 
Or we may reflect a little more seriously on the contradiction, 
*'summum jus, summa injuria,"^ to undersftand that here by the 
expression jus, just as in my expression reetUudef two entirely 
different concepts must doubtless be undersfcood, of which neither 
can be contained or determined by the other. But the same 
reason which up ffill now has been the cause of a gross confusion 
in practical philosophy, may be a reason for the science of educa- 
tion to combine both diverse ideas. Tbey are generally created 
contemporaneously and by the same circumstances ; they enter 
into the same decisions, and therefore it is not easy to suppose 
that an ingenuous mind which makes its moral insight more 
keen for the one, will not at the same time do so for the other. 
Mothers who maintain order among their children decide in- 
numerable times according to both ideas, certainly not always 
without mistakes, and when wrong are generally so^ because 
they themselves wish to rule therein too much. 

This leads me to the chief observation which I have to make 
here in relation to the science of education. ' The great work 
of education, to make the sense of right active early in 
youth, would proceed of itself without difficulty, if combined 
with, good discipline and government; the moral perceptions 
which belong thereto would be the first and most natural among 
them all, if children were allowed to accommodate themselves to 

1 •* Tbe highest (utriotest) right, is the highest (greatest) ioeqnitj." 
Obnonsly this familiar term ** Uogereohtigkeit,*' piobab^ oopied from 
Terenoe (dioaut, joa snmmnm pspe snmma ett malitia) Bignlfiee not the 
direct contradictory of rigbt, but ouly aueqnitable, so that both conoepta of 
right and d equity taJcen in the negative aenae can be oombined therein in 
tliooghl aa Herbart combined them above in tLe eono«pt of reotitode. — 
AwMtkang von Karl Bichter, 
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and associate with each other in their own waj, and conld be 
jndicioTLsIj left to themselves. For where human beings, bi^ 
or little, rnb against each other, the relationships with which 
those tnoral perceptions are connected develop abundantly and 
spcmtaneonslj. Each one soon has something individual which 
the others acknowledge ; the children associate with each other 
and exchange things and services at prices more or less fixed. 
The interference of adults, and the anticipation of this possible 
interference alone, makes justice among children uncertain, and 
.deprives it of their respectj well-meaning government has this 
effect in common with everj other which is despotic. It is 
obvionslj impossible to rule children like c'tizens ; but we maj 
.laj it down as a principle, never to disturb what exUts among 
children tcit h out good recuonty nor change their intercourse into 
forced politeness. When disputes arise, we must first ascertain 
what has been settled and agreed upon amongst the children 
themselves, and must take the part of the one who in any sort 
of way has been deprived ol his own. Then we must try to 
help each one to what he deserves, so far as this is possible 
witho ut violent injury to justice. And finally we must point 
beyond all this to what is best for the common good, as that to 
which it is right that both property and merit shall be spon- 
taneously sacrificed, and which will be for all the chief measure 
for future agreements. If discipline has got beyond the first 
b^nnings, it must never allow the pupil to habituate himself 
to making hie right the determining ground of his actions; 
the rig ht of others alone must be for him a strict law. No one 
ought to invent foxvEimseU itSUdl right, nor arbitrarily presume 
to interpolate for himself one more reasonable than that which 
exists.^ 

The expression, goodnesSf sh ould call to mind benevolence,* It 



^ The roaiion why the first place is assign^ to rectitnde for the formation 
of tbe objeotive part of the character is; that the relations of right and 
equity signified by the term are more important than those of benevoleneo 
and culture, and beoanse, since they ooonr so numerously in youth, tiiey can 
aiid ought easily to be understood. 

' For the farther definitian of benevoUnc$ or good^ieiU fee translators^ 
Jhtrodnetian, p. l.9. 
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IB very importaai to distingaish here two points both of equal 
importance, becanae they are originallj different from, and 
independent of each other, and therefore seldom exist in 
eqnal strength, and yet are both indispensable if benevo- 
lence is to become a settled feature of character. That 
is to say, it is necessary that a ^ch me asure of good>will 
shall exi st at natural feeling in the objective of the character, 
and equally neoessaxy that in the subjeotiYe, the idea of good^ 
vnU shall be fostered to maturity as an object of moral 
taste. Philosophers have neyer assigned the latter its true 
place and rank ; only in religious teaching are principles 
enunciated in which nothing is wanting, save quietness, and 
sobriety of reflectio n. It seems to be a frequent misfortune 
of humanity, that good- wi ll only endures m feeling, and 
disappears in the degree in which the character j^rows cold 
throu gh discretion. And in fact it is not easy to hold fast 
to the idea of good^vnU in its purity, as I will explain in 
another place in more detail.^ That the character should 
not be wanting in good-will as feeling, or goodness of 
heart, will be provided for through en actively aroused sym- 
pa^y, the difference between which and benevolence cannot 
here be shown.* That discipline may be here at one with 
instruction, let the former see that childreh feel much witk 
each other, that jh etf are wmpamom in jay and eorrow. The 
opposite effect will take place if we allow many chances of 
divided interest among them. But it is one thing to accom- 
pany some joy o r pain with sympathy and good- will, another 
thing to comprehend good-will itself I Wlien we begin to 
speak of good-will, the time is come for taste to become 
conscious of approbation, which is the natural result of quiet 



- ^ NoU bp Arfrort^-Efpeoislly the two ideas, good-wM And equltg^ • whieh 
hAT« hitherto been most mitnndentood, require most of all, ■peeulattfe trt 
ior their proper exhibition. .• 

s Aooording to the AUg, praki* FhUotopMe, the dietinotion mentioDed 
here between sjmpftthy and benevolenoe eonaitti in, lympathj, m merely 
an involcmteiy imitation of an alien feeling, whether of ioy or pain, being 
only a simple oondition of oar Inner being, while benevolenoe reste on the 
abeolatdy |>leaeing unanimity of our own will with a foreign will« that is 
a relationship of two wiUs^ 
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oontemplatioii. Paintings embodying benevolent sentimentHy 
stories of deeds in which they are manifested, maj» bj means of 
the most charaoteristic traits, reach the highest degree of dis- 
tinctness; they mnst not seek to carry the heart away by emotion 
only, or they destroy the tone of mind in which alone they can 
tmly please. If the children's susceptibility spontaneously 
mingles emotion with the consideration of such things, we may 
enjoy in silent pleasure the welling up of lovable feelings, and 
must forbear from exciting it still more, but break gently off 
and return to seriousness. The emotions will subside, they 
-will become rarer with years, yes, they will be laughed at by 
later prudence, relegated to the region of youthful folly, and 
forcibly suppressed by the principles of a circumspect ^;oism, 
unless taste in its maturity and steadfastness makes head 
against thi^ and calls &rih another wisdom. The ease with 
which benevolent characters begin to be corrupted through 
their own logic, if they remain for a time unwatched, is one of 
the most disagreeable of a teacher's experiences, though certainly 
one that ought not to be entirely unexpected. In this respect 
the disposition to early manlineRS, otherwise so excellent, is 
mostly to be feared. 

So far as disposition goes, they who incline to goodness and 
they who incUne to inner freedom^ appear to be almost opposite 
kinds of men.^ The good-natured, who can waim ly rejoice 
when things go well with others, are wout themselves toHiove 
comfort, and to give way considocably to manifold changes of 
feeling ; the strong whom fate does not bend, and who will not 
hear of bending, are wont only to call those who do bend, weak, 
and coldly to blame them. The antithesis here lies by no meatfs 
in the judgments of taste, whereby the ideas of benevolence and 
of inward freedom are created ; these are entirely independent of 
each other, and just for that reason are neither for nor against 
-each other. But it lies in the objective of the character which 

^ NoU by Herdorf.— I must, howeYar, here beg some readen not' to 
identify innsr freedom with transcendental freedom. We are aU consoions of 
the former wheiiever_we foroe oorBelves to dnty against oar inoUnationa ; 
the edenoe o7 ^SS£EIugmsj nof ln6w'Mi7ibinct'lc>rtlltf lattJBrbeeanM-notfaing 
ean be built npon it, and my pedagogy ignores it, beeaoae my philoaophy 
T^eeUit. 
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xpakes the following out of the ideM easj or difficalt. We may 
call to iDiDd 0V/AO9 and hnOvfiia in Plato.^ The susceptible 
desiring m ind, which perceives in itself many likes and diiB« 
likes, possesses in thenTtiie principle of a lively sympathy 
and oonseqaently also a rich spring of natural benevolence ; 
to this is wont to be added the yielding of the subjective 
to the . objective of character, which snbjective readily finds 
principles answering to the inclinations.* The weaker on the 
contrary the susceptibility, and the greater all kinds of activity 
and consciousness of energy, the more capability will there 
be for genuine re$oluie volUion (conformably to what I have 
said, before in respect to action as the principle of character), 
and this prepares the ground for volition based upon insight. 
With insight, benevolence as a natural feeling is often not 
at all compatible; on the contrary, it is characteristic of inwan} 
freedom to follow no natural feeling unconditionally. If then 
the idea of benevolence is wanting, inward freedom will take 
pride in its coldness, and thereby, with perfect justice, will 
shock the warm-hearted and benevolent. So much the more 
necessary is the cultivation of the latter idea. Bufc as for the 
right development of the idea of inner freedom, unfortunately 
it is primaiily a philosophical, and only secondarily an educa- 
tional problem, therefore I should run the risk of treating the 
latticr vaguely, if I here tried to pursue it further. Only we 
must not talk too much to the young man of unity with himtelf^ 
which he himself should settle according to his own inclinations. 
My. readers might well anticipate, that from the elements of 
the practical ideas about which I have been silent rather than 
explanatoxy, many finer definitions for educational instruc- 
tion, especially for the synthetic, would be forthcoming, — that 
amongst others, through them alone the educational nature of the 
reading of Sophocles and Plato after Homer, and of Cicero and 



*■ Plato assumed between thought and desire the $vfU9, the energy 
which oould aet either on the tide of reaeon (XoTc^riir^), or of moralitj 
(iwtBvfiifrucii'), and impart to one or the other the impetus to real activity, 
wliioh, without it, they did not possess ; thus it was somewhat similar to 
what was afterwards called ** freedom of milu*' 

* This refers to the good natured. 
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Epiotetns, after all these, would be placed in it« true light. A 
hint on thiB point ma/ at anj rate present the Odyssens of 
Sophocles in contrast to that of Homer, if there be a desire to 
stnd/ the Philoctetas almost immediately after the Odyssey. 
The question also may be asked, what iDflnence the historical 
basis of onr positive religion, so important to education, will 
probably have, if acquaintance with the Platonic Socrates, as he 
perhaps disclodes himself in the Grito and Apologia, came first, 
and if later the Stoic moral philosophy introduces the study of 
Kant and Fichte's modes of presentation. I surely need not 
remind you that it would be entirely nnpedagogic, if instead of 
successive concentrations on each one of those systems, we 
tried to make a muddle of all together. To describe circum- 
stantially things of this kind is not the business of the science 
of education; it can only suggest the consideration of what 
would be necessary and useful as answer to its essential 
demands. 

For the same reason, I must also leare out here the develop- 
ment of what each single one amidst the practical ideas would 
accomplish through instruction adapted primarily to many- 
sidedness of interest. Above all, however, no one will fail 
to notice, that where compassionat e sympathy , where all- 
powerful social interest, and finally where a tone of mind 
favourable to taste is aroused and maintained, a number of 
conceptions must be already spontaneously developed, of which 
practical philosophy will only. need hereafter to make a concise 
exposition in order to mark out and define still more sharply 
the moral principles. 

By the side of necessary instruction, the teacher's inventive 
power must always be employed in the arrangement and 
utilisation of any opportunities wherein the moral feelings 
show themselves alert and active, and in which they can be 
perfected and exercised. Need I name the best of these oppor- 
tunities — ibmily festivals — of which none ought to escape the 
teacher's attention and co-operation. Doubtless we should be 
•greatly mistaken if we thought the beneficial impressions of 
such times, which exercise enduring influence for many years, 
oould exercise any considerable force in later life — if we hoped 
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to be able to compose as it were ont of similar emotions a 
person's whole mode of thoaght. Bat &om the tone of mind in 
wbioh the jonth is placed and maintained, the inner working 
ont of the gifts of instraction is determined, and npon it are 
contingent the views of ezperieuce and knowledge, and the 
force and blending of the early conceptions of eternal truth 
and goodness. 

Only let not merely scattered opportunities, but, if possible, 
oontinnons activity also, keep alive the fe elings of right , of 
benevolence, and of self-control. For henevclenee^ such will 
certainly be forthcoming; also for the feelings of right and 
equity opportunities of exercise amongst brothers, sisters, and 
•playfellows will arise spontaneously, if not connected yet all 
the more freely, if possession, earning, and the arrangements 
growing out of them are not entirely wanting in this little 
circle, or are not made use of too indiscreetly by discipline. 
Self-control^ whic h makes human beings inwardly fre e, finds 
^abundant opportunity, not only in morality proper, but in 
everything which in any way may be considered as belonging 
to taste. It is not at all necessary here to catch at educa- 
tional devices, no arbitrary aimless sacrifices and burdens are 
needed ; such have nothing in common with inner freedom, for 
it consists in the following of insight. But we must quicken 
early and with ever-increasing care the sense of the difterences 
between what is for, and what is opposed to, taste; thus a 
number of little duties will arise, ranging upwards from efforts 
after cleanliness and order, to the attention which social 
relationships require, the. Qbservatipn of which i mparts to the 
mind a steady beneficent te nsion. But precisely in these 
things, discipline must guard against an emphasis of which 
■insight cannot approve. It must treat nothing here with 
exaggerated importance^ for little things would thereby become 
•completely trivial to the ingenuous mind, but rather strive to 
compass everything by gentle restraints. In cases of necessity, 
government must take vigorous measures. But if discipline 
be exchanged for government, if we leave that force to operate 
continually and persistently on all trivial occasions, which, 
used occasionally,, makes good again what the children have 
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spoiled, if that fbrce be given to preBsnre which belongs onl j 
to the sudden blow, then we mcUt not be surprised if the power 
of the boy snocnmbs, if finally the wild nntatored jonth main- 
tains his superiority to the weakling over- trained. 



The yonng child is not yet capable of valaing the benefit of 
education. A boy of twelve years, rightly guided from early 
childhood, prizes it above everything from his deep sense of the 
need of guidance. The youth of sixteen begins to take on 
himself the teacher's work; he has partly appropriated his 
point of view, he accepts it, and marks out for himself his 
course accordingly; he manages himself and compares this self- 
treatment with that which continuously fell to his lot from the 
teacher. It must be so — ^for he who kn ows himself best and 
looks through himself most directly, will, at times, see with 
greater clearness, than he who always remains another personl 
It must be so — ^for he feels himself unnecessarily constrained, 
and his obedience transforms itself more and more into 
forbearance to the benefactor of earlier years. Under this 
forbearance, however, he wishes to suffer as little as possible. 
Then follow efforts to gently throw off the weight of discipline. 
These efforts will multiply in very rapid progression, if on the 
one side the teacher notices nothing, and if on the other the 
pupil does not still often make mistakes, and judgment does 
not fall into his own hands in his own eyes. But in any case 
they multiply. A wrong feeling may now easily possess the 
teacher, impelling him to mitke an end suddenly. Yet his 
duty will restrain him. He will interfere more rarely, more 
guardedly, and always more under the presumption that he 
is exercising infiuence on a fine excitable susceptibility ; he will 
seek to touch the subjective more than the objective of the 
character ; he will try to guide not the reins, but the hand 
which holds the reins. Moreover, it is now of supreme 
importa nce tha t the principles become perfectly formed, and 
purified, which will hencd^orth rule the life. Instruction, 
therefore, will still continue, after discipline has almost disap- 
peared. But further, instruction no longer touches a merely 
receptive mind; the pupil will himself judge. To the end 
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that be maj ezsmine, lie begins by doubting. That he maj 
be free from his embarrassing oonfinement within his habitual 
circle of thought, he enters the sphere of other opposing 
opinions. Little differences of Ti.ews, which gradually arise 
and have hitherto remained unnoticed, acquire voice and 
growth under the favouring influence of strange impressions, 
to which the charm of noveltj gives force. The principles 
become deflected just in the years when the physical side of the 
man and the social relations come to the front with irresistible 
claims. What will now protect the toilsome work of edaca- 
tion P What oii^iU.to protect Jt P What^ if not its inner right- 
ness« the truth of convictions, the clearness and breadtii of the 
intellectual gaze, if not the feeling of msatery over men and 
opinions, and the responsive inward^ g^i^tude for that care 
which hsa rendered such an ascendancy possible P Let the 
teacher have courage, when he has failed, to see the consequences 
of his failures, and also have courage to learn from them. And 
BO let the young man, at any rate now that he is grown, hear 
the language of the- world. Let time bear him forth to. its 
illusions and its revelations, to' its troubles and its joys ! or 
let him try to influence its changes, to test and to show his 
pourage and his power — the courage an d power inborn, culti- 
vated, and self- won I 
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